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THE  STORY  OF  A  IIUGUENOT" 


Had  ntc  aliglitcd  upon  tills  work,nu(l  road  it  witliout.  roadliir:; 

titlo-jiago  or  introduction,  wc  should  assuredly  have  as- 
siijiied  it  to  the  pen  of  Defoe.  That  charmiin^  reality  and  <li"?- 
tiiict  but  concise  description  ;  that  vivid  life  of  ]M‘rsoual  and 
associated  adventure,  in  ])erilous  situations,  hy  land  and  hy  s('a  ; 
that  hap])y  interfusion  of  pei’sonal  narrative  and  adv(*ntnr(‘,  told 
hy  the  lips  of  comrades  occasionally  introduced — idl  tln'se 
marked  and  well-known  characteristics,  the  charm  of  that  pen 
which  perhaps  possessed,  beyond  any  other,  the  ])ower  of  im- 
])osinj^  its  romances  as  realities — gives  to  this  little  volniiK'  a 
delightful,  readable  interest.  Alas  !  it  is  no  romance,  'flu' 
work  itself,  in  its  recent  French  reprint,  must  have  been  heard 
of  hy  many  of  our  readers.  It  is  a  story  which  was  very  we  ll 
known  to  I'h’ench  readers  a  hundred  years  since,  and  which  it. 
seems  has  already  apjieared  in  an  English  dress,  through  tlu' 
lelicitous  translation  of  no  other  a  person  than  <)liv(‘r  (iold- 
sinith.  Its  sweet  naivete  of  style, — its  story  of  saintly  ])atienc(', 
eiuhirance,  and  faithfulness,  would  be  likely  to  attract  him  in 
the  course  of  his  strange  wanderings  along  the  banks  ot  the 
Eoire.  Attention  has  been  recently  called  to  the  book  ;  sonn^ 
years  since,  Michelet  spoke  of  it  as  a  book  of  the  first  order — of 
its  angelic  sweetness,  writb'ii  as  if  “between  c'arth  aiid  hea¬ 
ven and  enquired,  “Why  has  it  never  been  reprlnh'd  E’  The 
younger  Coquerel  also,  in  his  historical  study,  and  interesting 
hook  “Zc.s’  pour  (a  hsl  by  his  refenmees  to  a 

distinct  wish  for  the  work  itself.  It  was  ])ublish('d  in  Earls 
two  years  since  by  31.  Ikiumier;  and  the  Religious  tract  Society 


'MUohiogruphj  of  a  French  Frofcstanl,  condemned  fo  the  (juUcyH  for  the 
ffahr,  of  his  rdiyion.  Translated  from  the  Ercnch.  Religious  lra<  t 
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has  ))orr()nne<I  a  inosl  ndinirahlo  and  nscfid  task  in  proscntlno 
this  (‘X(|uisit<dy  hrautithl  translation  to  tlie  Knj^lisli  ])ul)lic. 

From  time  to  time,  a  work  takes  possession  of  the  pc»|mlar 
ear,  ])y  j^ivin^  an  insii^lit  into  the  liorrihle  enormities  of  persi'- 
cution  jM'rpretrated  upon  tlie  lIu;j^iienots  oi‘  h'ranee.  \V(‘ luive 
often  tlioup^lit  that,  as  a  story  of  faithful  enduranee,  it.  stands 
(•(‘rtainly  second  to  no  liistory  of  martyrdom  contained  in  iln* 
records  of  tlie  churcli.  The  result  of  that  most  insane  act  of 
despotism,  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  ^Nantes,  is  instructive 
from  many  aspects  and  for  many  ])urposes.  At  a  time  when  it 
seemed  as  if  the  asperities  of  relij^ious  partisanship  were  ho- 
comiii”^  softened ;  when,  perhaps,  chielly  through  the  policy  of 
Uicdielieii,  the  Huguenots  had  been  thoroughly  restored  to,  and 
replaced,  in  a  most  unobjectionable  and  ordinary  manner,  to  tlie 
privileges  and  rights  of  citizenship — when  they  occupiid  in 
France  very  much  the  position  occupied  now  by  manufacturers 
in  Fngland — constituting  the  skill  and  industry,  the  coninn'i*- 
cial  lifi*  and  activity  of  the  whole  nation.  At  tliat  time,  wIkmi 
the  ileet  of  Fh’ance  was  created  by  that  great,  loyal  Huguenot 
a«lmiral,  Hu([uesiu' ;  and  lier  armies  discijdini'd  by  tlial  groat, 
militarv  Himuenot  commander,  ^larshal  Saxe — when  her 
navies,  bi'aring  her  fridglitage  from  the  then  wealthy  towns  of 
Dieppe,  llourdeaux  and  Itoiien,  to  London,  were  manned  by 
llugiK'iiots — when  her  paper  manufactories,  her  sergi'  and  silk 
nianufa(‘tories,  her  cloth  manufactories,  were  placing  her,  hy  the 
Huguenot  hands  which  wrought  those  looms  and  machines, 
foremost  in  the  manufacturing  enterjirisc  of  Fhirope — at  this 
important  crisis,  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  instigation  of  Hadaino 
Maintenon,  who  soimht  to  atone  for  the  Himuenot  taint  in  her 
blood  and  the  heretical  tendencies  of  her  early  years,  and  at 
the  instigation  of  the  priests  with  whom  she  crowded  the 
avenues  to  the  court  of  the  King — wrought  on  by  these  two 
amazing  motives,  a  woman,  and  the  priesthood — Ijouis  Xl\  . 
in  fact  ])laced  the  commercial  and  manufacturing,  and,  we  may 
add,  the  moral  and  spiritual  nuijesty  of  his  nation  under  pro¬ 
scription.  Our  readers  know  the  tale;  there  has  seldom  been 
recited  a  more  cruel  one.  There  is  not  a  free  country  ui 
iMirope  that  did  not  gain  by  that  great  event ;  our  own  country 
gained  immensely.  Xatives  of  Erussia,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
and  the  Xctherlands,  hurried  away  in  the  holds  ol  vessels, 
tdudlng  the  sliarp  vigilance  of  spies  and  guards,  who  would  ha\e 
arrt‘st(Mj  tlu'  lugitives  and  consigned  them  for  life  to  the  gallc}^ 
—mullil ink's  oi'  the  bravi'st  and  the  best  of  the  kh’ench  nation, 
who  held  tlu'  mysteries  of  its  arts,  tied  as  best  tliey  could  in  all 
din'ctions.  How  easy  it  is  to  undei’stand  to  what  an  extent 
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this  oxodiis  must  liavo  im])aiiv(l  lior  iu(^7’al  ])ow('i\  when  In  tho 
course  nt  t iaio  tlu'  j^iv'at  lu'v«>lut iou  broki*  out,  and  ^vlu'u  all 
those  hundreds  ot  thousaiuls  ot  Ikm*  most,  Ihilhrul  sous  were 
oitlier  iyin<j^  in  llu'ir  martyr  o‘rav('s,  or  ('xistini**  in  tiu'ir  descen¬ 
dants,  exih'd,  hut  prosperous  and  ]ia]»[)y  on  torelii^n  slioi’i's.  (hir 
readers  are  aeejuaintod  witli  the  sentimental  raptures  of  .Madame 
Sevigne  upon  the  dcstruetioii  and  u[)rootiniif  oT  heresy,  and  the 
more  disgusting  inllatioii  ot‘  Hossuet.  \Vith  their' voices  all 
the  chiei  voices  of  the  church  chimed,  ])roclaiming  tlmt  the 
King  had  achieved  a  most  trium])liant  victory.  ‘‘Touched  by 
“  so  many  marvels,^’  exclaimed  the  so-called  eagle  (d‘  elocjuenee, 
“let  us  expand  our  liearts  in  praise  of  the  ])iely  of  l^ouis  ;  let 
our  acclamations  ascend  to  the  skies  ;  let  us  say  to  this  new 
“  (Mnstantine,  tin’s  new  Theodosius,  tin’s  new  Marcian,  this 
“  new  ( diarlemagne,  what  the  thirty-six  fathers  ibrmerly  said 
“in  the  (Vmneil  of  (MIcedon,  ‘  You  liavi'  strengtlu'ued  faith  ; 
“  you  have  exterminated  heretics  ;  it  is  a  work  worthy  (d‘  your 
“reign,  whose  ])ro])or  chaincter  it  is;  thanks  to  you,  heresy  is 
“  no  more,  (bxl  alone  can  have  wrought  this  marvid.  King 
“of  Heaven,  ])reserve  the  ICing  of  (‘arth  !  ’  It  is  the  prayin'  of 
“theeliureh;  it  is  tlu' praver  of  the  I>isho])s.”  ddu' annals  of 
Mngland  contain  no  such  bloody  ehaj)f('r.  'J'liat  dn'adfid  story 
Ikis  been  often  recited — the  j)erseeution  lasted  tli rough  a  long 
series  of  years;  its  cruelties  (*annot  be  called  unparalh'h'd,  for 
^'])ain  and  the  ^s'ethm'lands  received  from  Jtomea  similar  baptism 
of  blood — its  atrocities  howi'ver  seem  to  eipial  those.  We 
should  refer  to  the  ])ages  of  Weiss,  tlu'  accomplished  historian 
of  the  lleforniation  in  J^'rance,  for  the  statistics  of  the  numbi'rs 
who  sutfered,  or  who  lied.  The  old  hero  Diupiesne  was  sent  for 
hy  the  king,  (ho  was  eighty  years  of  age ;  and  was  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  French  nation)  when  lie  was  commaiuh'd  to 
change  his  religion.  In  reply,  ho  ])ointcd  the  king  to  his  white 
hairs ;  and  said :  “F or  sixty  years,  Sire,  T  have  rendered  to  Ca'sar 
“the  things  which  arc  Caesar’s;  suffer  me  still  to  render  to  Hod 
‘Hhe  things  which  T  owe  to  God  !  The  King  permit t(‘d  him 
to  end  his  days  in  I'h'ance,  unmolested  in  his  religion  ;  whih*  to 
his  sons  was  granti'd  the  extraordinaiy  ])rivilege  ot  banishnu'nt 
from  Franco,  f  rom  them,  bedbre  they  hdt,  tlie  courag(‘ous  old 
sailor  took  an  oath  tliatthey  would  m'vc'r  bear  arms  against  lluh* 
country.  Wi^  believi' that  lu'  and  Marshal  Sax<‘,  who  was  ab- 
f^olutely  essential  to  tlie  bourbon  interest,  w(*r(‘ alone  ('xempted 
^*y  name  from  tln^  ('xterminating  j)ers(‘cution.  '^ln^  Irontiers 
Were  guarded,  to  seize  anv  travellers  jourmwing  without  past- 
]>orts ;  th('  soapru'ts,  or  tlu^  mm’i^  retired  sj)<»ts  ol  the  coast, 
throng(>d  Ijy  the  numbers  ol  artisans  f|uiliing  tlu*  eouiitr\.  I  he 
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Tiinnhor  wliicli  oson]u'(l  wns  small  indood,  ronipnrod  with  the 
iininhers  seiz^'d.  I  )i-a;^<)nTuid('s  look  ])oss('ssio]i  ol‘  evorv  hou^o 
whost»  iidiabitaiits  did  not  avow  thoir  oonvofsion — and  inanv 
towns  sullerL'd  irivparahlo  devastation.  Wo  have  holoro  us  tlio 
story  of  the  porseoutions  of  the  Ih'aijonnados  in  l)i('p])o;  and,  in 
fact,  Dieppe,  then  a  most  ilourishing  port,  decliiu'd,  and  has 
nev(‘r  looked  up  since,  ^leantime,  those  who  were  seized  weiv 
sid>jc(*t(‘d  to  every  variety  of  horribh'  torture — cond('mnation  to 
the  j>^allev8  for  life  was  the  <>(^n('ral,  simple,  tinal,  and  s])e('(lv 
consummation  of  the  fate  of  those  who  wiu’c;  arrt^sted ;  in 
some  ])Jirls  of  France,  (‘specially  in  the  Ltindes  of  the  Soutli, 
were  hidden  multitiuh's  for  manv  vears,  as  were  the  (\)venant(‘rs 
durinof  the  brief  ])eriod  of  our  (Episcopal  Stuart  ])ersecutiou, 
when  thev  lurk('d  amouii:  the  mountains  of  S(‘otland.  “'flu‘ 
Pastor  of  the  Dc'sert  became  t!ie  pathetic  (h'sionation  of  the 
minister  who,  ex]u)s(Ml  to  Li^reater  perils  than  any  othei’s,  movi'd 
to  and  tro  in  secrecy,  animating  their  laith  ;  and,  in  loni'ly  spot''-, 
exposed  at  any  moment  to  the  tierce  invasion  of  brutal  soldiriy, 
a<bniulster('d  the  siiuph'  sacraments  of  their  unoslcaitatioiis 
Worship.  All  their  chapels  had  been  razed  to  the  ground  ;  and 
tlu‘y  were,  as  people,  regarded  with  more  horror  by  far  tluiii 
ever  was  evinced  towards  the  most  abandoiu'd  convicts. 

This  description  will  not  be  thought,  ])('rha]>s,  out  of  jdaee 
in  introducing  the  volume  we  have  already  suilicicntly  charac- 
teris(‘(l.  It  is  the  story  of  .b'an  ^larteilhe,  of  IJergcrac,  a 
youth  of  only  sixtec'u  yi'ars  of  age;  who,  in  company  witli 
a  comrade,  whose  convictions  were,  like  his  own,  llriu  and 
faithful  to  Protestantisni,  sought  to  ('scape.  11  is  fatlu'r’s  lum>c 
had  bi'cn  visited  by  twenty- two  dragoons  ;  his  father  was 
iinprisoiu'd ;  his  young  brothers  and  sist(ws  taken ;  and,  as 
was  usual,  cast  into  convents — his  mother  subjected  to  iiupiisi- 
tions,  examinations,  and  tortures  ;  or,  at  the  best,  un]>rotectod 
in  her  owui  house  in  comjiany  with  twenty-two  drag('»»us. 
This  was  in  the  year  lOOlh  Young  ]\Iarteilho  with  his  friend 
lied,  in  the  lu)j)e  of  reaching  IFolland  ;  but  they  were  young, 
and  had  little  exjH'rience  or  kmnvi^'dge ;  and  alter  waiuh'ring 
for  smne  time  about  Paris,  h'aving  that  ])lace,  and  travelling 
with  uttiw  ignorance  of  the  route  they  should  take,  dhnnigli 
this  want  of  knowledge  of  the  localities  through  which  tiny 
passed,  they  overlooked  a  spot  which  might  have  ])rov('d  a 
saft^  shelter  to  tlunn,  the  little  town  of  C(niV('‘,  which  bi'longcd 
to  the  Prince  of  lii('‘ge,  and  had  a  castle  garrisoned  by  Diitcli 
soldiers  ;  but  thev  were  suspectc'd,  fnmi  the  sim])lc  circunistanrc 
ot  their  asking  for  glasses  tor  the  beer  tlu'V  were  drinking  at 
the  Inn  (this  being  a  I'h’cnch  custom).  A  spy  Ibllowcd  lliciii, 
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aii<l  fciuid  to  llio  (‘oiiipanioii  of’  Joan  tliat  lio  was  roadv  ti>  lay 
a  \vajj:or  tliov  did  not  t-any  rosarios  in  tlioir  pookots ;  tho 
youth  was  so  iinprudont  as  to  take  out  his  snuil-hox  and 
siy  tliat  was  his  rosary.  Idioro  was  a  ])rizo,  at  any  rate; 
ihoro  wore  rc'wards  lor  tlie  chlt'otion  ol'  suoli  poor  wandorcu’s ; 
and  they  wore  spoodily  in  [)rison — nor  did  tiny  os(‘a[)o.  Wo 
lose  si^ht  ol  Joan’s  Iriond  ;  lu'  was  lilx'ratod  al’lor  thirtoon 
yoars  ol  iinprisoninont — suHoriiii^  (‘vory  kind  of  liorrihlo  ])riva- 
tion  as  a  ])ris()nor  of  tho  ^alloys,  llo  was  tlu'  last,  out  of 
a  hundrod  and  thirty-six  Ih’otostants,  lihorati'd,  it.  sliould  ^ivo 
us  ])rido  to  say,  at  tho  ('ariu'st  (uitroaty  of  (}uoon  Anin^  of 
Ihi^land.  Topular  roadors  will,  froui  this  voluiuo,  obtain  a 
luoro  distinot  oonooption  of  tlu'  sullorings  of  tho  lluj^iu'nots 
in  the  ^alloys,  tluiii  from  any  ollu'r  a(*o('ssihlo  voluiuo  with 
whioh  we  are  aoipiainted.  It  is  a  noble  storv;  and  when  it 
is  rooollootod  that  tho  youth  and  man  had  oidy  to  hri'athe  a 
word,  to  oxiiross  or  aot  a  lit*,  and  ho  mij^ht  have  p:one 
forth  at  any  momont  into  freedom  ;  hut  that,  for  oonsoienoo 
sake,  his  pure  and  lofty  nature  ohose  rather  the  oonsolations 
of  faith  wliioh  miij^ht  lind  their  way  to  him  in  horrible  dun'^oons  ; 
in  th('  darkness  of  lon^  ni^j^hts  at  sea,  always  chained;  or 
travi'llini;-  in  cdiained  j^aiii^s  throui;-h  lon;^*  weary  leagues, 
oiiriyini!:  aliout  a  hundred  and  llfly  pounds  of  iron — suhjeet  t»> 
the  bastinado,  to  tho  supervisions  of  the  barbarous  and  brutal 
nw/ilrs  (the  name  of  the  overseers  of  ^an;^\s),  whose  tremendous 
whip  of  cow-hide  fell  jx'rpdually  in  a  liail-slorm  of  blows 
(ui  the  hi'uised  and  hha'dini;’  victims — when  it  is  rememhen'd 
tiiat  lu‘  and  num  like  him,  punished  foi’  thdi*  faith,  were  con- 
sio'iioil  with  otlu'r  convicts,  hut  who  wc'rc*  ciaminals,  to  the 
most  dane^erous  posts  in  naval  lli>;hts  ;  that  tho  criminal  con¬ 
victs  who  ('seapcil  tho  cmemies’  lire',  wounded  oi*  unwoumh'd, 
with  their  lives,  could  claim  and  receiver  tiu'ir  IVimmIoiu,  while 
no  ])rivile^es  W(‘rc^  »;ranted  to  the  convicts  imprisoned  for  their 
faith;  stripped,  often  nakecl ;  exposed  to  tlie  most  criu'l  in¬ 
clemencies  of  intense  cold  or  scorcliin^  lu'at,  with  food  usually 
most  wretched  and  dis;^ustin^  ;  tho  very  money  an<l  donations 
raised  for  their  relief  in  tlie  Ih-oteslant  communities  of  Holland 
or  Switzerland  IVeipiently  stolen  from  them,  althou<^;h  other 
convicts  were  permitted  to  receive  the  p;it*ts  of  tludr  Iriends  — 
when  all  this  is  remcmbin’i'd,  as  it  comes  Ixdbre  us  in  tlu* 
])a<^os  of  this  simple  and  unallected  story,  in  which  the  reciter 
♦•mulidly  admits  that,  dreadful  and  cruel  as  his  lot  wa*^. 
lh(‘i\'  Ava*i’t‘  from  niaiiv  circimi>laiic(  s  ^oiiic  ameliorations,  wc 
are  com[)ellcd  to  fed  that  such  a  life  has  not  bei'ii  endured 
hi  vuiu ;  it  is  good  to  lead  that  human  nature,  by  Divim- 
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^racc,  was  oijual  to  such  tortures  and  trials;  that,  in  a 
word,  it  was  possible  lor  a  man  thus  <|uietly  and  heroiciilly 
to  endure.  In  our  tiini'S  oi*  indiirenuice  it  setnus  luarvclluiis 
that  one  could  have  so  sullcred  the  loss  ol*  all  tilings,  and 
hav(‘  takiui  (‘Vt'ii  joyfully,  in  the  assurance  of  the  reality  nf  his 
convictions,  such  a  spoilin^^  of  all  possessions  of  life  and 
alfection,  such  a  long-continued  course  (»f  bodily  wastini; 
as  w(5  do  not  associate  with  the  most  severe  discipline  of  the 
most  stringent  ])enal  servitude.  Wo  perliaps  anticipate  the 
story  by  expressing  our  joy  at  the  knowledge  tliat,  aft(‘r  his 
«ln‘adful  trials,  lie  not  only  lived  to  the  great  age  of  ninely- 
three,  but  wc  may  suppose  that  he  eventually  enjoyed  ])ros- 
])(*rity  and  happiness.  He  died  in  1777,  at  Cuylenberg.  A\> 
hear  of  a  daughter  who  was  married  to  an  English  naval 
ollicer  of  distinction,  Vice-Admiral  Douglas;  and  M.  Docpierel 
savs  that  the  nunnorv  of  Marteilhe,  though  lost  sight  of  in 
h" ranee,  was  preserved  in  blngland  ;  and  an  alliance  with  tlio 
family  of  the  martyr  of  the  galleys  esteenunl  an  honour  ratln'r 
than  a  disgraci'.  The  Qoartrrhj  Hcriew,  in  an  admirable  article 
up«ni  lh('  h’l'i'uch  Edition  (»f  this  work,  junt iiu'nt ly  <piMtcs 
tin*  lino  panegyric  of  Sir  ddioinas  Hrowiu',  as  applicable  to 
Maricillu',  upon  those  who  “maintained  their  1‘aith  in  the 
“  iiobh'  way  of  persi‘cution,  and  serv('d  (Jod  in  the  liri',  wlien'as 
“  we  hoiKuir  him  in  the  sunshine.” 

After  th('  arrest  of  3Iarteilhe,  he  for  some  time  ('iiteiMaiiud 
hopes  that  he  might  escape.  It  is  very  interesting  to  notice 
!io\v  ol'ten  he  came  into  the  comnanv  of  men,  governors  of 
]>risons,  ])ersons  of  ])rominence  and  ollicial  importance,  whose 
sympathies  were  wit li  the  Huguenots,  or  who  wore  tlnmiselves 
Protestants,  but  were  learful  to  avow  it.  One,  M.  Piecourt, 
a  ri(‘h  banki'r,  managed  to  get  ^larteilhe  to  his  house,  through 
his  fri(mdshi]>  with  the  captain.  Friends  had  made  earnest 
appeals  to  M.  Jhccourt  for  his  kind  olHces.  Doing  on  very 
friendly  terms  himselt*  with  .M.  do  Langeron,  the  Captain  of 
the  galley,  he  obtained  leave  for  Jean  Alarteilhe  to  see  him 
without  a  chain.  Ib'  represented  himsidf  to  him  as,  while 
ostensibly  a  Papist  in  heart,  a  good  Protestant  ;  and  proposed  to 
him  a  phin  for  his  ('si'ape,  sonn'  jiai’ts  of  wliich  involved  his 
«  outc>s!(m  ol‘  convi'r -1(511.  After  ('Xplaining  tlie  details,  .M. 
'hccourt  ('xclaimed  “  wliat  do  you  think  oi' it  ?  ”  Tin*  brave 
young  man  replied,  “  I  was  d(‘eei\a‘d  in  believing  Vim  a  (JOlkI 
‘■Protestant.  \  ou  may  b(‘  a  Pi’otestaiit,  but.  vou  must  take 
*■  a\\’ay  the  word  A\’liv,  ‘Vou  are  m>thlng  at  all,  while 

you  bv*li(‘\a‘  yoiirsi  If  to  ]>o  a  ih’olestant.  What,  Sir!  do  you 
think  (md  js  deaf  and  bliiul ;  and  that  the  promise  1  should 
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‘^iiiako,  it’  concealed  iVoni  the  eye  ol*  man,  would  not  j^^ri'atlv 
‘Sdlcnd  llimy  Hesides,  I  liave  only  to  maki'  this  eonlessidii 
'‘to  the  e]ia])laiii  of  my  ”::dley, ami  he  would  ut  once  |»roiMire  my 
“release.  Do  not.  deceive  youi'selt*,  Sir ;  tluMij^ht  you  jmssess 
“concern ini'*  the  tiaith  condemns  you.”  \V(‘  ure  t;lad  to  llml 
that  this  noble  beluiviour  won  tlu^  sinecav  respect  iA'  tlu>  more 
timid  man;  the  convict  had  to  back  witluml  the  hopi^ 
of  release  to  Ids  j^’aUey,  but  tlu'i’c  J\l.  Iheeourt  ofU'u  visitt'd 
liim ;  and  on  many  occasions  al'terwards  sought  ami  found 
opportunities  for  bein<^  of  real  service  to  1dm.  'rhen*  arc'  some; 
iiccounts  of  most  interesting*  intei*eourse  with  (‘atholie  priests — 
“  nussionaries  ”  as  they  were  called.  Pretty  missionaries  !  If 
the  Jvomisli  Cliureh  ever  take  occasion,  as  it  doc's,  to  taunt 
us  with  the  work  and  character  of  Protestant,  missionaric's — what 
a  fearful  story  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  told  of  those;  who 
liave  been  called  by  that  name  belonij^ini;*  to  her  own  com¬ 
munion.  The  account  of  his  intercourse  with  a  sevc're  and 
cruel  Dominican  friar,  whom  hc'  assuredly  meltc'd  to  tc'mhriu'ss 
ill  his  entire  treatment,  of  tin;  Protestant  convict  brotherhood, 
and  who  secans  to  have'  lu'cn  moi’e  than  half  converted,  is 
intorestine: ;  and  the  wav  in  whieli  ho  fixed  one  f  ather  (hireia 
ill  the  vice  of  his  simple  natural  lo^ic*,  and  h'd  the  priest 
alon^  adroitly  to  the  acknowledgment,  at  last,  tliat  tlu'  pca*- 
secutions  they  were  sidfering  were  really  the  acts  of  the; 
Koinish  Church,  while  he  was  attempting  to  show  poor  .lean 
that  tlmy  were  simply  political  otfemlers,  exhibits  a  naive;  and 
delightful  cleverness.  It  is  an  argument  that  home;  so  often 
uses  now,  that  it  will  be  aprc^jios  to  quote;  it  hewe ;  the  wily 
])ricst  had  spoken  most  tenderly,  saying,  “  Do  not  think  that 
“  wo  persecute  you ;  we  declare  to  you  that  we  detest  it,”  t^c.  I'ce;., 
and  much  more  in  the  same  way.  tlean  and  Ids  companions 
had  left  the  cabin ;  but  his  soul  was  full  e)f  inelignation,  and  he; 
said  hc  must  return.  The  ])ricst  put  on  a  cheeri'ul  air,  ami 
supposed  that  the  prisoners  had  reflecte'd  on  what  he  had  saiel ; 
thereupon  ensued  the  following  rennarkable  and  most  cha¬ 
racteristic  conversation  : 


1  must  confess  that  the  manner  1  was  e)hlii,Td  to  assume,  in  making 
tills  dfbut,  was  rather  liypooritical,  and  made  them  think  that  we;  wt'vc 
coming  to  ea])itulato  and  finally  to  recant.  I  had  the  jileasnre;  of  se'cing 
how  easily  they  fell  into  the  snare  which  1  had  laid  for  tliemi.  I 
^vishlHl  to  make;  them  tacitly  emiifess  that  we  were;  piTse'cuted  for  the 
sake  of  our  faith,  and  this  is  liow  I  inanagfMl  It.  1  told  this  father, 
then,  that  we  liad  seriously  iellecte«i  on  what  had  taken  plaeo;  but, 
among  others,  there  was  one  great  obstacle  to  what  they  c  allci  oiu* 
conversion,  which  wo  were  now  going  to  mention  to  him,  and  to  uok 
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him  to  remove.  “  That  is  just  what  you  oupjlit  to  do,”  cried  Fatlior 
(lareia,  quite  joyfully.  ‘‘ Speak,  Sir,”  said  he  to  mo,  ‘‘and  you  will 
hi*  (juite  gatislioil  as  to  all  your  scruples.” 

'I'hereupoii  1  continued  in  the  same  tone,  and  said  to  him,  “  I  can 
ri'itify  to  you,  Sir,  that,  tlianks  to  (Jod  and  to  my  ])arents,  1  have  heeu 
hrou':ht  up  and  very  well  instructed  in  thi^  principles  of  the  rcti>rni(d 
reli;;ion  ;  i)Ut  I  must  confess  to  you,  that  nothing  strengthens  nie  more 
in  it  than  to  SCO  myself  j»ersecuted  for  its  sake;  for  wlien  1  eonidir 
that  Jesus  Christ,  his  apostles,  and  so  many  faithful  Christians  liuvo 
heeu  perseeiiteil  according  to  the  ])ro])hccy  of  thiur  divine  Saviour,  1 
t  Mnnot  but  holieve  myself  to  be  in  the  right  road  to  salvation,  siiue 
I  aiii  persecuted,  as  tliey  Mere.  Thus,  Sir,  if  you  can  ])rove  to  me 
that  we  are  not  perseculi'il,  as  you  asserted  just  now,  1  confess  that, 
you  will  gain  considerahle  advantage  over  me.”  “  \  am  delighted,’’ 
rcplii'il  Father  (Jarc.iii,  “  tliat  you  havi*  so  clearly  made  known  your 
scruples  to  me,  and  eipially  delighti'd  that  there  is  nothing  so  easy 
as  to  ri'inovc  it  by  ])roving  to  you  that  you  an^  not  persecuted  for 
the  sake  of  your  religion;  and  it  is  in  this  way:  Ih)  you  know,” 
lie  asked  me,  “  w'hat  perseeiilion  is?”  “Alas!  Sir,”  said  I,  “my 
eonditioii  and  that  of  my  siilfering  brethren  has  made  us  only  toj 
well  acquainted  M’itli  it.”  “Pshaw!”  said  he,  there  is  the  mistake 
you  make :  you  take  rha.^fisicmmt  for  persecution  ;  and  I  am  going 
to  convince  you  of  this.  Why  are  you  at  tlio  galleys,  and  M’hat  is 
the  motive  of  your  sentence  ?  ” 

1  ri'plicd  that,  linding  myself  jicrsecutcd  in  my  own  countrv, 
I  liad  M’islied  to  leave  the  kingdom  to  profess  my  religion  in 
liberty,  and  that  I  had  been  arrested  on  the  frontiers,  and  for  this 
eondemned  to  the  galleys.  “  Do  you  not  see,”  exidaimed  Father 
(iareia,  “  what.  1  liave  just  told  you,  that  you  do  not  know  wliat 
jierseeulion  is?  1  will  explain  it  by  telling  you  that  ja'rscculion 
consists  in  being  badly  treated  to  oblige  you  to  renounce  the  iv- 
ligiou  which  you  profess.  Now,  in  your  case,  religion  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  and  hi're  is  the  proof,  d’ho  king  lias  forbidden  all 
his  subji'ets  to  leave  the  kingdom  without  his  permission.  \ou  at- 
tem])ted  to  do  this,  therefore  you  arc  being  chastised  forliaving  disobeved 
the  king’s  onlers.  This  is  eonneoted  with  the  police  of  the  kingdom, 
and  not  with  the  church,  nor  with  religion. 

lie  then  addn.'ssi'd  anotheu’  of  our  brt'thrim  jiresent,  to  ask  him  why 
he  was  at  the  galleys.  “For  having  prayed  to  (Jod  at  a  rcligioii*'’ 
meeting,”  replieil  this  brother.  “  Another  act  of  disohedieiice  to  the 
king’s  order.s,”  said  Father  Careia.  “  'fhe  king  lias  Ibrhiddcii  his 
subjects  to  meet  in  any  place  to  jiray  to  Cod,  I'xeept  in  the  parish  ami 
other  churches  of  the  kingdom.  You  have  (lone  the  contrary,  and  you 
are  punishc»l  lor  having  disobeyed  the  king’s  orders.” 

Anothi'r  ot  our  hrt'tlinui  told  liiiu  that,  being  very  ill,  the  cure 
bad  come  to  his  bedside  to  reci'ivi*  Ids  declaration,  M'liethi  r  he  would 
11m*  and  die  in  thi*  reformed  religion  or  in  the  Itomaii^  (Catholic :  that 
he  hud  replied  in  llie  reformed ;  and  tliut  having  lecovereil  Iruni  lin* 
oiekucss,  he  Lad  been  arrested  and  condemned  to  the  ualleys  “  Agam 
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another  act  of  disobedience  to  iho  orders  of  the  kinj;,”  said  rather 
(iaivia.  “  iris  majesty  wislies' that  all  his  subjects  sliould  live  and 
die  in  the  Koinan  reli.nioii.  Yon  declared  that  yon  would  not  do  so; 
tiiat  is  disoln'vin^  the  king’s  orders.  Thus,  giMithnnen,  all  of  you  havi* 
disobeyed  the  king’s  eomniands ;  the  ehureh  has  no  part  in  it.  Slu‘ 
has  neither  taken  j)art  in  nor  presided  at  your  trial ;  in  a  word,  all 
lias  happened  indt'pendently  of  lu'r  and  of  lu'r  knowltMlge.” 

1  well  saw  that  1  should  have  some  trouhli^  to  inahe  him  grant  that 
we  were  [lersceuted  for  the  sake  ol‘ our  religitui  if  I  eoiitinut'd  in  this 
Boinewhal  hy})oeritieal  strain.  I  told  him  with  a  simph^  air  that  I  was 
content  with  his  explanation  as  to  what  persecution  was,  and  that  now 
1  wanted  to  know  whether,  if  my  other  doubts  (amid  be  ch'ared  up, 
1  might  be  released  before  making  my  abjuration.  “(Vrtainly  not,” 
replied  Tatber  (iarci:i;  “  you  willnever  leave  tlie  galh'vs  till  you  have 
made  it  in  its  complete  form.”  “And  if  1  do  mak(^  this  abjuration, 
can  1  then  hoj»(‘  to  be  released  soon  ?  ”  “  A  fortnight  afterwards,” 

said  Father  (Jarcia,  “on  the  faith  (d’a  jtri(‘st;  for  you  see  that  in  such 
a  case  the  king  promises  it  to  you.”  I  tlum  icsuuumI  my  natural  air. 
to  tell  him  with  the  greatest  seriousness  how  I  had  to-day  experieiiei'd 
the  Ibree  of  truth,  wbieh  ixuiet rates  the  most  eunning  falsehood.  “  You 
liave  endeavoured,  Sir,”  said  I,  “by  all  your  sopbistieal  ri'asons,  to 
jnove  to  us  that  we  are  not  perseeuti'd  on  aeemint  of  our  religion  ;  and 
J,  without  either  ]>hilosophy  or  rhetorii*,  by  two  simjile  and  ]dain 
([uestioiis,  have  mado  you  confess  that  it  is  our  ndigion  which  k('eps 
my  brethren  and  myself  in  tlu^  galleys ;  for  you  havt^  asserted  tiiat  if 
we  made  our  formal  abjuration,  we  sbould  be  set  free  at  once;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  that  there  will  never  be  any  librnly  for  us  if  w(^  <lo 
not  abjure  it.”  I  should  have  pushed  still  fuillu'r  my  reilt'ctioiis, 
upon  bis  avowal,  to  show  him  the  absurdity  of  bis  sojibisms,  but  this 
father  saw  himself  so  thoroughly  entrapp('d  by  bis  own  nioutb, 
that,  fury  overpowering  his  senses,  ho  brok(^  otf  tin?  (tonversalion  with 
brutality  and  jireeipitation,  calling  us  wicked  and  obstinati^  fellows, 
and  cried  to  the  ariJoHsin  to  come  and  (diain  us  to  our  benches,  forbid¬ 
ding  him  to  give  us  the  slightest  alleviation  from  our  (;hains. 

This  incident  shows  the  diabolical  character  of  these  cunning  and 
cruel  missionaries.  1  now  pass  on  to  the  events  which  gaimsl  us 
our  liberty. 

Sonin  amusing:  instances  occur  of  tlio  strange  ignorance  which 
gOTicrally  prevailed  rt‘garding  the  character  ol  the  Frotijstanls. 
Huguenots  wore  sujiposed  to  be  soret'rers  by  some,  and  by 
otbors  prophets.  A  horrible  piidure,  although  not  the  worst 
in  the  volume,  is  given  of  their  imprisonment  in  the  Chat(‘an 
de  la  Tonrnelle  ill  Paris.  Then*  were  jHnsons  there  guilty  of 
everv  kind  of  en’me,  coniined  in  a  vast  gloomy  dungeon — 
the  writin*  describes  it  as  a  sj)aeious  kind  ol  ediar.  It-  was 
iuriiisluHl  with  huge  beams  (d  oak,  jdaced  at  tin*  disianci!  ol 
“l>uut  three  feet  apart,  and  tW(»  feet  and  a-lmlf  in  thickjn‘.>.>. 
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so  ;irnin^c‘(l  and  fixed  fo  llie  floor  fliat  they  seiMiied  at  first 
like  henelu's.  I»ut,  to  tliest*  henelies,  thick  iron  chains 
were  attached,  one  and  a-half‘  feet  in  Icni^tli  and  two  fc('t  apart  ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  tliese  chains,  was  an  iron  collai*.  ^\’hcn 
the  wrctclicd  creatures  arrived  in  tlio  dnni^(*on,  they  won' 
made  to  lie  in  a  hall-reelininjj;  posture,  so  tliat  their  heads 
ini^ht  rest  on  the  heain  ;  llu  ii  the  collar  was  fixt'd  round 
th(‘ir  necks,  closed  and  riveted  on  an  anvil,  with  heavy  blows 
of  a  liaininer.  About  twenty  were  chained  in  a  file ;  and  tln^ 
cellar  contained  about  five  hundred.  The  picture  is  a  dreadful 
one — for  a  man  so  bound  could  not  lie  down  at  fullleimlh: 

^  r>  “ 

the  beam  u])on  which  his  head  was  fixed  being  so  high  that 
he  eoidd  lu'ither  sit  nor  stand  upright,  d'hus  they  were  kept 
for  several  days  and  nights,  half-lying,  lialf-sitting,  in  a  state 
of  horrible  torture  ;  they  were  visited  by  the  “  drey  Sisters  of 
Taris,”  who  brought  them  soup  jind  bread. 

The  inot]ier-su])erior,  who  came  (wory  day  to  our  dungeon  to  serve 
out  the  SOU})  to  tin;  galley-slavi s,  always  stay('d  a  (luarter  of  an  liour 
with  me,  and  gave  iiu*  more  to  eat  than  1  refpiired.  The  otluo’  galley- 
slaves  often  laughed  at  me  for  this,  ealling  me  the  favourite  of  the 
uiotlu  r-ahhess.  One  day,  alter  giving  me  my  portion,  slie  said  to  mo 
among  other  things,  that  it.  was  a  pity  that  we  were  not  (diristians, 
“  Who  has  told  you  that,  inv  mother?”  said  1  ;  “  Ave  are  ('hristiaiis, 
hy  (Jod's  meicy”  ‘‘What!”  said  slie,  “you  are?  Ihit  you  believe 
in  Closes?”  “Do  you  not  helii've,”  asketl  1,  “  that  .Moses  Avas  a 
great  pro})het :  ”  “  I,”  said  she,  “  believe  in  tliat  inpiostorl  in  tliat 

lalse  }»ro})]iet  Avho  seduced  so  many  Jews,  as  Mohaninual  si'duci'd 
tlu*  Turks!  Oh,  no,  thanks  to  the  Lord,  lam  not  guilty  of  such 
a  lu  resy.”  I  shrugged  my  shoulders  at  this  ridiculous  speech,  and 
contented  myself  Avith  telling  her  that  it  Avas  neither  the  time  nor 
the  ])laee  to  discuss  this  matter ;  but  1  only  begged  her  to  confess  what 
she  iiad  just  said,  and  she  Avonld  see  that  her  confessor  (if  perchance 
he  knew  more  than  slio  did)  Avould  certainl}’  tell  her  that  Avhat  she 
had  said  about  Moses  Avas  a  very  great  sin.  One  can  judge  from  this 
Avliether  these  good  Avomen  AA'ere  capable  of  instructing  the  young. 

The  annals  of  the  porseenfions  of  Taganism  furnish  no  details 
more  horrible  than  those  exercised  at  the  instigation  of  these 
“  Da]Kil  M  issionarios”  u]ion  the  nnfort unate  heroes  and  martyrs  of 
a  })urer  faith.  Ujion  the  Re\a)eatioii  of  the  Kdiet  vi  iNaiites, 
llu‘  chancellor,  Le  'r(‘lli('r,  sung  “  Lord,  noAV  leltest  thou  thy 
s<‘rvant  de])art  in  ])('aei' ;  ”  and  declared  that  he  Avould  ailK  the 
.M‘al  to  no  other  national  document,  lie  indulgi'd,  as  has  heen 
truly  said.  In  a  “kind  i)t’  senilis  eestaev.^’  The  power — the 
human  power  and  al>lllty  of  man  to  Inlilet  torlurt'  Is  very 
amazing;  and  few  histories  more  woudrouslv  reveal  the  latent 
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devil  that  slunilHM’s  in  the  soul.  (W]>st\s  woi'o  tom  IVoiu  thoir 
graves,  and  lay  iinbiiried  in  tlie  eonnnon  si'wers ;  ladii's  won' 
cast  into  horrible  dung^eons,  tilled  with  mud  and  tilth — tlu'v 
were  deprived  of  their  (dothes,  and  limai  and  dresses  talom 
from  the  hospitals  and  which  had  bei'n  worn  by  the  most  dis¬ 
eased  patients  and  eoyered  with  stains  (.>f  blood  and  ulcers,  wi're 
given  to  them  ;  tluy  were  several  times  a  day  visited  by  war¬ 
ders,  and  strip])ed  and  beaten.  AVhat  a  ])leasant  history  this  is! 
the  history  of  the  juditical  triumphs  of  Itoine  !  I  hit  we  wander 
from  the  memories  of  Jean  Marteillu'.  AW  will  not,  however, 
dwell  longer  u])oii  bis  descriptions  of  the  horrors  ot‘  his  im- 
])risonment.  lie  was  repeatedly  told  that,  for  any  other  crime 
“sutlieient  iiiiluenee  and  friends  at  court  might  be  found  ioob- 
“tain  pardon  ;  but  no  one  dared  to  exert  himself  for  those  of  the 
‘‘  reformed  religion.'^  One  of  the  ea])tains,  whose  name  we  haye 
mentioned  already,  the  Oheyalier  de  Langeron  Maulevrier,  hat(‘d 
the  ])()or  yictims  of  the  taith  exceedingly  ;  he  was  a  .lesuit ;  and 
would  oiten  say,  while  tliey  were  engaged  in  tludr  si'viae  toil, 
“(io  and  refresh  tlie  backs  of  those  lliigm  nots  with  a  salad  of 
strokes  of  the  whi[).”  I'he  bodies  of  those*  for  whom  lu^  pro¬ 
vided  this  di'lightful  refr(*shmenl.  W(‘re  naked  and  toiling  in 
heavy  rowing.  Here;  also  is  anotlu'r  illustration.  \\  (*  avail 
ourselves  of  thi^  translation  from  the  Qiaoirrh/  /in’inv: — 

“On  one  occasion,”  says  Arartcilhe,  ‘  our  galley  was  at  boulogiic, 
where  the  Due  d’Aiimont,  afterwards  Ambassador  to  lln*  taiglisli 
Court,  then  resided.  Our  captain,  Af.  dc  Langcron,  entertained  the 
Duke  on  board  his  vessel :  and,  as  the  sc'a  was  tlien  calm,  and  in; 
wished  to  give  his  guest  some  annisorneiit,  In*  pn)|)o>('(l  to  liiiii  an 
excursion  out  to  sea,  to  which  the  other  asscnti'd.  \Ve  row’ed  at  an 
easy  rate  nearly  to  Dover,  and  the  Duke  oliserving  the  rough  work 
and  Cwrctched  condition  of  the  rowers,  nunarkod,  among  oilier  things, 
that  lie  codd  not  understand  liow  these  poor  w'rotehes  could  sli‘(‘p, 
being  so  closely  packed  together,  and  having  no  convonieiiee  tor 
lying  down,  except  under  their  benches;  to  which  the  captain  replied, 

‘  I  know’ very  well  how  to  make  them  sleep,  and  T  will  jirove  wliat 
T  say  ])y  tlie  offeet  of  a  good  dose,  (d’  ojiium,  which  ]  am  pn'pariiig 
for  them.’  lie  then  called  the  Cow  if  and  gave*  him  liis  orders  to 
tack  about  and  return  to  Pxnilogne.  The  tide  and  wind  w'ere  now 
against  ns,  and  w'e  were  about  ten  leagues  from  liarhour.  Having  put 
tlie  galley  about,  the  eaplaiii  gave  orders  to  juillMiard  all  ’  at  tlu^ 
double*  (piiek  stroke.  'I’his  strolo*  is  the  most  severe  labour  tliat  can 
he  eonceiv('(l,  and  takes  more  out  ot  a  en‘W’  in  om*  luuir  than  tour 
hours  i)t  ))iil ling  at  the  ordinary  rale,  mU  t(»  mention  that  it  i..  ini- 
I>os^ible  to  keej>  it.  uj*  without  MUiietime.s  getting  out  ot.*aroke,  and 
^heii  the  wlii[»  tails  uii  the  rowers  like  hail.  At  last  we  leaidivd 
boulogne,  but  so  exbuusied  and  sore  with  blows  that  we  could  hardly 
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move  :inii  or  le-.  cMptaiii  directed  the  Coiiiite  to  order  all  liainU 

to  lie  down,  which  was  done  at  the  sound  ul  the  whistle.  Meanwliih' 
the  Duke  and  his  ollieers  sal  down  to  dinner,  and  upon  their  j;ettiii<; 
np  iVoni  lahle  alter  inidnii;ht,  the  captain  told  the  Duke  that  h(‘  should 
like  him  to  see  the  elleel  ol‘  his  opium,  and  taking  him  alon^  tlie 
;;an'4way,  thc'V  saw  the  wretched  crew,  of  whom  the  j^ieater  part  were 
really  asleep  ;  hut  soiiu'  unahle  to  close  tlu'ir  ('Ves  I'or  pain  [(rctciulc.l 
to  he  so.  haviu;^  had  ordcis  to  that  etloct  iVoui  tlu'  ca])taiu,  who  did 
not  choose  tliat  his  opium  sliould  appear  to  have  tailed  of  its  elh'cts. 
r»ul  what  a  Inurihle  sii;ht  was  then  ])reseuted  to  vic'w  !  Six  miserable 
creatures  eoweriiii:  iu  a  hea[)  one  over  the  other  under  each  hciicli, 
all  ]»erleetly  naked,  for  none  of  IIkmu  liad  liad  stronu;tli  left  to  ]»ut 
on  their  shirts;  most  oftluMii  Moody,  from  the  stri[)es  of  the  whip, 
and  tlieir  hoilics  reckiii!;  with  sweat.  ‘  S(“e,  Sir,’  said  the  eaptain  to 
his  L^not,  ‘whether  i  don’t  know  the  seeiet  of  making  these  t'cllows 
slci']> ;  L  will  now  show  you  that  I  can  make  llumi  wak(‘  up  also.’ 
Jl(‘  then  jtave  th(‘  order  to  the  (tomiti*,  who  sounded  the  whistle. 
Then  appeared  the  most  pif('ous  si^ht  that  can  he  inui^iued.  Scarcely 
on(‘  anioiii;  tlnmi  was  al)le  rise,  tin  ir  limbs  and  hodii's  were  so 
stilf ;  and  it  was  only  by  sharp  Mows  of  the  whip  that  they  W(‘re  all 
foreoil  to  «;(‘t  up,  ])uttiiii;  themselves  into  ludicrous  and  painful  ooii- 
torlions  as  tlu'y  dni  so.” 


'rin*  ^rlef  in  our  lu'uris  (‘xelaiins  ;  “  Wlu'iv  was  Mod  all  this 
“tinu'*:^  and  wlu'ri'  w on*  his  lit;htninii;s  and  his  jud:;inents,  and 
“his  plaiines  r  ’’  It  is  satisiaetory  to  liad  that,  in  din*  time  tluT 
eann*.  d'ln  ro  an'  two  narratives  we  wish  [our  sjiaee  ])ermittid 

to  i‘ili‘.  We  shall  eonvi-y  a  very  wroiii;;  iiniiression  of  the 
hook,  if  w  e  |»(‘rinit  it  to  lx*  sii])|'osed  that  it.  is  sinijily  the  story  of 
the  e-eapial  vielini  oi‘  tin'  <>-alle\’s,  rt‘eilini»‘  in  nioros('  and  aci’id 
n'nijx'r  his  own  sii! forints.  Without  a  diuihl  it  is  to  us  ehii'lly 
int(‘rest ino*  as  the  story  ol’a  IluLiin'iiot  ;  hut  it  is  ;i  true  piece  ol 
human  writing-,  and  is  really  ])(‘rvad('d  hy  a  sweet  sjiirit  of  jicii- 
sive  eheerfidni'ss.  d'hen  a;j:ain,  w’o  have  intinmtod  tliat  it  bus 
tlu'  interest,  of  .stirring adventure  inti'rwovi'ii  with  the  1  Iui;ii(ii"t 
story.  The  slorv  cd*  the  salvation  (d*  the  uallev  IVom  wreck  hy 
the  marvellous  wisdom  and  pilot  taet  of  IV'ter  Jxirt,  the  ordin¬ 
arily  drunken  llshennan,  reads  like  a  wild  ])ioee  of  romance  ;  it  1*^ 
t'xaetly  tlu'  kind  ol*  tah'  that-  entrances  tlie  boy  wliile  ho  reiah 
Di'fiu*.  Tlu'V  wm*!'  ernisinj’- aloiijj;  tlu'  shores  of  Hover,  in  what 
semiu'd  beautiful  weather,  “so  that  we  !nii»:ht  liave  lichl  a 
liLrhted  candle  at  tlie  toj>  of  the  mast.”  I’eter  Hart  know  (the 
wise  (dd  fi'llow)  tliat  it  W'as  a  deceitful  calm  ;  and  implored  the 
»*a]'>tMin  to  lt)lh)\v  his  advice,  lor  whieli  he  w’as  wall  laiiH'hcd  at  i 
hut  liu*  ehau’^e  l  aine  :  — 

Then  e\ciy  une  knew  that  .>hlpwi’crk  was  imvitahle;  rack  'iii' 
vrlvd,  ^luuiicd,  and  prayed.  Tim  eiiapluin  expused  the  IMly 
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cramonf,  ftavo  llio  and  absolution  to  tlioso  wlio  t\‘lt  a  roal 

contrition,  and  liad  nidthcr  timo  or  opportnnily  to  p)  to  confossioii. 
The  most  singular  thin*::  in  tliis  i^rojit  calamity,  was  to  Iw'ar  thcs(; 
wretched  convicts,  condemned  tor  Iheir  ciiim's,  cry  aloud  to  the  com¬ 
mander  and  oilicers,  “  (’oine,  <;entlenien,  wo  shall  soon  he  ecpial ;  for  it 
won’t  he  loni;  bofore  we  shall  all  drink  out  of  the  same  j;lass.’'  .lud^u^ 
what  contrition  and  repentance  they  had  for  their  crimes!  At  last,  in 
this  horrible  extremity,  while  every  one  was  exp(*etiiij:j  that  instant 
death  which  was  visible  to  all  eyes,  the  e.mimamh'r  eani^ht  sii;hl  et‘ 
Teter  Hart,  who  was  wec'piiij;  and  lamenting'.  “  My  dear  I'eter,’’  saitl 
he,  “if  I  had  believed  yon,  we  should  not  have  bc'eu  in  this  desjx'rate 
plight.  Have  you  no  expedimit  to  save  us  from  this  inevitable  pc'ril  ?  ’’ 
“What  good  is  it,”  said  Peter,  “  for  me  to  counsel  or  to  act  if  I  am 
not  listened  to?  Yes,  I  have,  by  (lod’s  grace,  a  means  of  escaping 
from  this  ])erihms  position.  Now,  1  (h'elanj  to  yon  that  if  my  own 
lifi'  was  not  involv(’(l  in  it,  T  would  leave;  yon  all  to  drown  like;  pigs, 
us  ye)U  are!”  This  im})e'rtim‘neo  was  re-adily  ]»ardone‘d  him,  in  the 
he)pc  that  he' might  save  our  lives.  “  Hut,”  adde'el  lu',  “  I  must  stipulate 
li(*t  to  he'  contradie-te'd  or  oppos(*d  jin  any  mamciivi’e'  which  will  app'  ai- 
ridienlons  to  ve)U  at  lir;'t ;  vou  must  e)hcv  mv  e'oiiie.’.aml  ^  or  vnei  \\  ill 
all  perish.” 

'rhe;  commande'r  at.  once  gave'  onle'rs,  by  heat,  of  eli  iim,  that  He  ter 
Hart  was  to  he  strictly  obeye'd,  on  ])ain  of  elcath;  alh'r  which  Hclcr 
asked  the  commande'r  if  he  had  a  ])urse*  e>f  gold.  “  ^'e-s,”  said  he, 
“here  it  is,  dispose  of  it  as  if  it  we'ia;  yf)ur  eewn.”  He'tcr,  after  talcing 
out  four  louis  d’e)r,  gave  it  hack  to  him.  'i’he'ii  Ik;  asked  the;  saihus 
of  the  galley  if  tlu're  we'ro  fe)ur  among  llu'in  (jnite'  pn'pare-d  to  do  what 
he  ordered  them,  ])re)mising  that  each  should  receave;  a  Imiis  for  drink- 
money.  ^lore;  than  tw('nty  ])rcsent('d  tlieiiHe'lve's.  IH'  .‘«('le‘cl('d  Ihur 
of  tlie  most  (l('termim;d,  whom  he  ])ut  into  the'  large;  boat,  e  alh'd  the' 
ritique^  wiiieh  is  always  k('pt  on  hoaivl  tlio  galleys  when  tln'V  go  tee  sr'a. 
lie  made  the'iu  take;  an  anclK)r  in  tliis  boat,  hut  tlie  e-  ihle  remaim'd  in 
tile'  galle'V  to  he  told  out  as  they  got  farthe'r  from  u-;.  This  he-ingdoiie', 
the;  l)()at  was  lot  down  into  the  sea  with  its  four  men  aii<l  the;  ancho]*. 
JVteT  ordered  them  to  take  it  from  tin;  ste-rn  of  tin;  galh'V,  and  ca>t 
it  upon  the  roedc  iijion  which  we  we-re  elriving.  At  this  orde-r  cve'iy  eme; 
shriigg('d  thedr  shonhh'rs,  not  being  able;  to  nnde'rstand  wliat  this 
anchor  could  do  from  the  sfeni  e)f  tlie  galle-y,  as  it  was  from  the  hon'a 
that  it  ought  to  he  held.  'J’he  coinniaiide'r  could  not  help  asking  liim 
M'hat  was  the  use  of  this  anchor.  Heti'r  re'plied,  “  you  will  see',  please 
(Jod.”  The  four  sailors  sueeeedc'd,  though  witli  great  eliiiieulty, 
and  in  elange'i*  of  be  ing  swamped,  and  east  tlu'  anchor  agairi'^t  the'  rock. 
Then  l\'t('r.  seizing  tlu'  e*oniniaml('r’s  hand,  ex‘'lainie  <1,  “  We  are  save'd, 
thank  (Joel !  ”  Hut  still  no  e)m;  understood  his  niameiivn'. 

Hctcr  now  low('red  tlu;  yard-arm,  to  wliicli  lu;  fasle-iied  tlu'  large  sail, 
which  he  reefed,  lying  it  with  such  knots  that  wlu'ii  ho  ])ull<‘d  tlu' 
siu'e't  e>f  the'  sail  tlu;  knots  would  loosen,  ami  the'  sail  he;  at  once; 
unfurled.  M’lu'  yard-arm  was  then  hoist*  .!  up  again,  and  he  ordereel 
four  nun  with  axes  to  he  re.idy  to  cut  tlie  lour  cable  s  of  the  anehois 
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wliicli  wore  cast,  from  tlio  Lows  of  tlio  "alloy  wlion  ho  rommaiuled 
l!u*m  ;  tin'll  In*  liaiih'd  in  ami  ti^hfcnoil  tlio  oahlr  ol' tlio  anchor  which 
lio  liad  oas'l,  from  tin?  stern  against  the  rock,  and  told  a  man  witli  an 
axe  to  he  n'ady  to  cMit  it  at  his  eonimand.  ddiis  done,  and  evorvlhiin; 
iioin"  ]nep;irod  in  tin;  manner  that  I  have  di'serilx'd,  lie  ordered  the 
four  men  at  fhe  hows  to  cut  tlie  eahles  of  the  four  anchors.  As  soon 
as  the  "alley  was  released  at  the  bows  she  be^an  to  turn,  because  she 
was  In'ld  firmly  by  the  anelior  at  the  stern  ;  and  it*  they  had  "iven  h.er 
time  she  would  have  turned  right  round.  When  Peter  saw  that  the 
galh'y  liad  turned  sufficiently  to  take  a  quarter  wind  into  her  sail,  ho 
drew  the  sheet  of  the  sail.  Immediately  the  knots  were  loosened,  and 
in  a  twinkling  the  sail  was  nnfurli'd  and  took  the  wind.  At  the  samo 
moment  the  cable  of  the  stern  anchor  was  cut;  and  Peter,  liiinsclf 
liolding  the  hi'lm,  made  the  gallo}*  fly  out  of  this  fatal  cove  like 
an  arrow  f'rom  a  cross-bow.  Thus,  by  (lod’s  great  mercy,  and  through 
the  skill  of  Peter  Part,  we  w('re  saved  from  this  great  and  manifest 
]>eril  of  being  dashed  upon  the  rocks  of  this  cove,  and  once  more  found 
ourselves  iu  the  open  sea. 

Hut  wo  eaiiiiut  toll  tho  whole  story — lunv  far  they  wen* 
yet  to  1)0  indc'bted  to  the  (dd  tishorniaii.  Perhaps  oven 
still  more  .stirrings  is  tho  description  ol*  tho  ti<ght  at  tho  inoutli 
of  tin*  'riianu's  and  the  taking  the  poor  ])rizo  (d'  “  Tin*  A  ight in- 
gab*,”  at’ler  such  a  resistance  by  tho  English  ca])tain  as  will 
mak(' an  Mnglisb  boy’s  heart  bind.  IFo  was,  in  fact,  acting  as 
convoy  to  a  lli'of  of  inorcliant  ships,  thirty-live  in  number — his 
own  yoss(‘l,  car]*ying  thirty-six  guns,  escorting  them  from  the 
'Toxi'l  to  tho  'riiamos.  lie  sustained  tho  light  with  tho  galb'V 
until  ho  secured  tho  safety  of  the  Hoot — tboy  all  entered  tin* 
Thames;  his  vosscl  was  taken  ;  but  even  tlien,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  little  more  time  to  escape  from  the  French,  lie  declared 

that  he  would  only  surrender  his  sword  into  the  hands  of  tho 
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commander  of  the  galleys.  At  last,  however,  he  gave  up  his 
sword  ;  and,  when  the  hero  came  on  board,  the  commander  was 
surprised  to  see  a  very  little  man,  deformed  and  hump-back('d. 
Ho  told  the  commander  that,  from  the  first,  he  was  resolved  to 
sacrifice  his  own  ship  and  his  own  person,  to  preserve  the  pnqierty 
he  had  undertaken  to  defend.  His  independence  charmed  the 
b'rench  commander,  who  returned  him  his  sword,  saying,  ‘^Take 
back  your  sword.  Sir  ;  you  deserve  only  too  well  to  wear  it ;  and 
you  are  my  prisoner  only  in  name  and  this  was  said  by  that 
ymy  Chevalier  de  Langeron  whose  expression  ‘^(lo  and  ic- 
Ire.sh  the  backs  of  those*  1  lugnenots  with  a  salad  of  strokes  e»l 
the  whip,”  we  ipioted  just  now — so  close  may  be  the  com- 
panieuiship  in  the  sanu*  character  of  the  nobb'st  sense  of  chivalry, 
and  a  cajiacity  for  diaboli(*al  cruelty.  AVe  have'  said  enough  to 
cmivince  our  readers  ed*  tin*  rich  interest  (d*  this  volume' ;  it 
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:i  rapifal  book  lo  b(‘  road  aloud  by  tlie  llrosidi' ;  a  ilrsl-ralt'  book 
for  boys  ;  if  is  a  luoiirutul  littlo  pu'co  of*  bio^'rapbv,  slu'ddiuj^  a 
lipflit  upon  a  sad  ])a^o  of  cliiircb  liistoiy,  It  will  make  a  oapilal 
(  lirisluias  ])rosouf,  and  wo  sliould  liko  to  boar  of*  tbo  d'raot 
Society  publisliiin^  an  illustratod  odition  ;  it  would  illuslrato 
woll.^  Wo  ai\‘,  at  any  rato,  lioartily  thankful  fo  the  Sooic'ty  for 
publisliiii^  it  in  this  form  ;  and  wish  it,  for  ovc'ry  roastui.  an 
iiiiiueuse  sale. 


RKCEN'P  COXTRTBUTIOXS  TO  FOLK  \A)n\].* 

iriL  NALI/S  Ibiok,  unatiraof  ivi'dookiiii;  book,  of  u])wards  (»f 
sovon  bundi'('d  olosoly  ])i’intod  pai^os,  is  just  tlu'  sort  of 
voluiuo  ono  would  liki'  to  find  upon  a  W(‘t  day  in  a  ;:;;r('af  lonely 
lious(' amongst  tboin(»ors,  and  oariyto  a  pleasant.  fir(‘-sido  to  road. 
It  is  f‘ull  of*  <pio('r,  (‘idoi’tainiu'i;,  and  instruct ivt‘  luaftc'r;  it 
exliibits  jin  amazinii^  amount  of  rc'ad ini; ;  and  it.  is  not  tbo  b'ss 
valuable  to  a.  reader  wiio  knows  liow  to  d(‘i‘ivo  enjoyment 
from  it,  because  its  matei’ials  are,  ]\Ir.  Kail  must  foi’^ive  us  for 
saying,  dealt  with  in  an  altogether  unscientifie  and  unmetbodi- 
eal  manner.  It  is  a  ^reat  heap  of  tbini;s  eonnectc‘d  with  tlu' 
folk-lore  of  the  region  to  wliicli  it  refiu’s ;  such  books  an' 
to  us  dee^dy  int('resling.  We  bail  (‘V('ry  such  volume  with 
real  gratitude  ;  for  our  age  is  fast  obliterating  the  dist  inctm'ss  of 
old  words,  and  epitaphs  on  tombstones,  and  old  houses;  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  efforts  made  in  any  part  of  Ibigland  to  pre¬ 
serve  pieces  of  the  wreck  of  old  manners  and  customs,  old 
vernacularisms  and  dialect,  old  churches  or  buildings ;  and 
Mr.  Kail  has  accumulated  a  great  deal  of  matter  which  will  be 
interesting.  We  think  he  has  (piite  missed  the  mark  in 

1  Oreat  Ydunoufh  find  JjOicesfofL  A  Hnnd^hook  for  Traitors  and 
Jicsidcnfs ;  a: ith  chapters  on  the  ArchfColoffijy  2\ataral  llistorify  ^'C.y 
nf  the  district ;  A  /fistori/,  u'ith  Statistics,  of  the  East  Coast  llerrimj 

'  I'isheri/  ;  and  an  Ft tpnotopical  and  Comparative  Olossart/  of  the  l)ialcct 
of  East  Anptia.  by  doliii  (i raves  Kali.  boiij;iiKUis. 

2  The  Ifistorif  of  Sipn-fwards,  from  the  Earlier  Junes  to  the  Present 
Cay.  ]?y  Jacob  liarwood  and  .lohn  (\unden  irotlon.  With  oiu; 
hundred  illustrations  in  fac-siinile.  1'}’ *1.  I^arwood.  .lohii  Camden 
Hotten. 
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^allinp;  liis  voluino  a  liaial-book — it  is  (juilc  fearful  to  rojjard 
If  ill  fliaf  li;i:]if  ;  and  by  tloiii"  so  lu'  (l(U‘s  bis  woik  injustico. 
Wc  would  not  have  wislu'd  it  fo  be  b'ss,  but  it  would  liave 
b(‘t‘n  betfer  fo  liave  j^iven  if  a  luori'  libnjrv-lik(‘  form,  and 
fo  have  ke])t  llui  various  .subj('cts  more  distinet  from  each 
otlur — file  liseal  and  social,  flic  arc'lueoloi^ical  and  flu'  efvino- 
lon^ieal.  II(‘  says  he  lias  t^iven  the  b(‘st  })art  of  live  years’ 
labour  fo  his  subjh'ct ;  be  has  used  liis  live  years  so  well,  that 
we  wish  lu‘  bad  devotc'd  yet  more  time  fo  the  reduction  of 
the  whole  to  system,  and  especially  to  the  lookinj^  at  the 
dialect  and  ])r()vincialisms  of  Kast  An<i^lia,  to  which  he  devotis 
so  lar^e  a  s])acc,  through  the  admirable  lenses  of  modern 
science,  and  its  method  in  (h'aling  with  such  subjects  ;  and 
had  avaih'd  himself  of  flu'  reih'cfing  lights  slu'd  ujion  this 
d('])arfmenf  by  a  knowledgi'  ol‘  the  dialects  and  ])rovincialisnis 
of  otlur  count ri(‘s.  A  lilfle  handbook  tor  jieople  who  want 
fo  know  about  Yarmouth  and  its  neighbourhood  would  In* 
Miflicient  ;  but  W('  faii<*y  a  man  llk(^  Mr.  Aall,  who  lias  accinnu- 
lati'd  so  miudi,  must.  ha\('  a  gix'at  di'al  more.  \Vliat  sort  ol* 
volunu'  that  may  Ix'  v.  hich,  in  iargi'  ])aper,  is  s]»ecially  ju’cpared 
Ibr  subscrilu'rs,  we  know  not  ;  its  bulkincss  must  be  sonu'thing 
learful  to  ('ueounter.  AW'  can  only  hope  that  this  edition  may 
soon  be  ('xhausted,  and  that  another  may  jilace  the  author’s  work 
among  the  permaiu'nt  c(>llections,  illustrating  the  neighboar- 
hoods  which  st'cm  fo  have  ivceived  so  large  a  share  ol’  Ins 
])ainstaking  and  alfi'ctionate  interests.  d’o  go  through  the 
Volume  in  mori'  than  a  cursoiy  manner,  would  Ix',  witli  rei’eronce 
fo  our  space,  impossibh',  as  ]>erha})s  to  our  readers  it  would  be 
niuh'sirable.  A  very  inti'ivst ing  work  ^Ir.  Aall  lias  accoiii- 
])lished,  whih'  haunting  old  graveyards.  (Churches  and  gravc- 
\ards  seem  to  have  been  a  jiassion  with  him  ;  he  says,  not  less 
truly  than  all’ectingly  : — 

.\iid  licro,  at  the  outset  of  our  raiuhlcs  in  the  villages  of  Lotliiiigkuxk 
it  1*^  but  fair  to  notify  that  our  (les(‘ri])tious  arc  devoted  eliielly  to  tlx' 
churclics,  with  tlieir  erav('yai’<ls.  Sliould  auy  reader  object  to  this,  we 
ii'ulv.  tlu'v  an*  ihc'  first  to  wliicb  we  are  utU'OTi'^iaousIv  dniwu. 

lit  re,  to  ;il!.  arc  the  (li’orls  of  man's  pciiiiis  ami  skill.  coiiMxrali'd 

I'V  bis  ^ct'lv.  Without  tlum,  our  villages  for  tlu'  most  part  would  be 
t  nt  a<  Kaiiir  kraab.  oi’  Indian  wigwams,  nn'ii'  congregations  ot  linin.'in 
animals  i>ngagc(l  in  pounding  for  the  wants  of  tlu'  Ixxly.  A\  ithin  and 
aoiiind  tin  sc  liallowtMl  >ln  in('s,  n(»t  dead  but  Flc(']»ing,  rest  the  lore- 
latbc  of  tin*  haiiih't,  tla  ir  tt'iiihs  hca’iiig  w  itness  to  man's  liopi'  aiio 
lacli  in  ]  i'i  iniintii lalit y.  'i'liat  graveyard  is  tlu'  vlliagi',  tor  tli"<i' 
will.'iit  it<  walls  ;nc  a  nn'K'  liaiaiful,  as  (‘om]xire(l  with  those  who 
i.w.l'  Within.  IIt:c  n;.  \  Ic  traced  its  hvgont*  liistory,  the  naiiu'^  ot 
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Quaint  Epitaphs. 

its  families,  their  rise,  c;rowtli,  and  extinction,  w  ith  mute  but  unerrinp; 
indications  of  their  Avealth  or  poverty,  pride  or  humility ;  and,  from  uii 
examination  of  the  sacred  fabric,  wo  glean  the  story  of  the  past  wealth 
and  importance  ot  the  hamlet,  and  of  its  present  prosperity  or  decay. 

Our  readers,  then,  Avill  expect  to  find  that  he  has  fished  up  from 
the  Avasting  waters  of  oblivdoii  and  death  a  good  many  singular 
epitaphs  ;  he  has  so,  ol  A  urious  kinds — some  (pieer,  some  (piaint, 
and  some  pathetic.  In  search  of  such,  Avhile  he  confesses  U) 
many  a  ])rofitless  quest,  he  has  discovered  many  Avhose 
appropriate  beauty  or  ([uaint  doA'outness  have  repaid  the 
search  ;  but  epitaphs  are  sliort-lived,  and  do  not  long  surviA'c  the 
pious  hands  Avhicli  reared  the  stones  on  Avhich  they  Avere  recorded. 
In  South  Wold  church  lies  Thomas  Gardner,  the  learned  and 
laborious  historian  of  DuiiAvich,  a  salt  ofiicer. 

He  lies  between  his  tAVOAvives,  and  the  c])itaphshc  has  had  inscribed 
over  them  bespeak  the  quaint  nature  of  the  man.  On  the  south  stone, 
to  the  memory  of  his  first  Avife  and  daughter  llachacl : — 

“Virtue  crowned  during  life, 
liotli  the  daughter  and  the  wife.” 

On  the  north  side,  to  his  second  Avife,  ^[ary — 

“  Honour  ever  did  attend 
Her  just  dealings  to  tlio  end.” 

The  central  stone,  “  In  memory  of  Thomas  (lardncr,  salt  otKccr,  Avho 
died  March  doth,  1700,  aged  70  years. 

“  Hetween  noxorn  and  vihtuk  here  doth  lie, 

'fhe  remains  of  old  anti(|uity.” 

Thoroughly  (juaint  is  the  folloAving,  in  the  village  of  lladdiscoe, 
oil  tlic  outer  side  of  the  south  AA^all  of  the  cliiirchytird — 

AVilliam  Slater,  Yarmouth  stage  coacliman,  died  October  0th,  177(», 
aged  50. 

“  Here  lies  Will  Slater,  honest  man, 

Deny  it  envy,  if  you  can, 

True  to  his  i)usiness,  and  his  trust, 

Always  punctual,  always  just, 

His  horses,  could  they  speak,  ATould  tell 
'fhey  loved  their  good  old  master  well, 

His  up-hill  work  is  ehielly  done. 

His  stage  is  ended,  race  is  run, 

One  journey  is  remaining  still. 

To  ciiml)  uj)  Sion’s  holy  liill, 

And  now  his  faults  are  all  forgiven, 

F.lijah-like  drive  up  to  heaven, 

Take  the  reward  of  all  his  pains. 

And  leave  to  other  hands  the  reins.” 

I*F.cnMliEn. - A'OL.  XI.  ^ 
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Lowestoft  has  a  quaint  inscription  over  the  remains  of  the 
ministers  who  have  laboured  there  : 

“  Hero  lie  year  Pain  Full, 

Ministers.  Lament; 

You  Must  Account  How  You 
'J'his  Life  Have  Sj)ent: 

Worthy  Your  Tears,  He’s  Dead, 

His  Worke  Is  Done, 

Live  What  He  Tauji^ht  You, 

For  His  (I lass  Is  Uun. 

His  Soule’s  In  B1  issc.  The  Dust 
1 1  is  Body  'Fakes. 

'Fhus  Wee  Loose  All,  While 
Heaven  &  F.artli  Fart  Stakes. 

But  Patiently  Await,  He 
Shall  Arise, 

By  .An  llaheas  Corjms,  At 
The  Last  Assize.” 


The  following  is  an  Fjpitaph  on  John  Carter,  an  alderman  of 
Yarmouth,  who  entertained  Cromwell  when  he  visited  the 
town.  It  is  said  that  in  his  house  the  death  of  the  King, 
Charles  I.,  was  determined  on.  Mr.  Nall  says: — 


Colonel  Gollb  hail  found  a  safe  place  of  refuge  in  New  England, 
.lohn  (kilter  nppi'ars  to  have  resigned  his  gown  and  retin'd  from  puMic 
notice.  He  had  grown  old,  and,  like  the  great  poet  of  his  party,  could 
t'xclaiiu,  “  that  his  lot  had  fallen  on  evil  days.'*  ^lany  of  the  fritaids 
with  whom  he  had  east  in  his  lot  in  that  stirring  and  eventful  ]HTiod, 
were  now  mouldering  in  bloody  and  desecrated  graves,  or  had  tied  to 
the  uttermost  corners  of  the  earth.  There  is  a  mournful  signilicance 
in  the  lini's  which  wen!  engraven  on  his  tomb  in  the  chancel  of  St. 
Nicholas’  (Tiurcli,  where  he  was  buried  in  1007,  aged  : — 


“  His  court,  his  fight,  his  race. 

Thus  finished,  fought,  and  run 
Death  brings  him  to  the  place 
From  whence  is  no  return. 

Never  did  seaman  harbour  spy, 

Nor  pilgrim  see  his  home  draw  nigh  ; 
Nor  captive  hear  of  his  return, 

Nor  servant  his  indenture  burn  ; 

Nor  banished  prince  retrieve  his  crown. 
Nor  tired  man  at  night  lie  down  ; 

With  greater  joy  than  he  exjirest, 

At  sight  of  his  approaching  rest.” 


Jho  following  reveals  ti  eurious  and  painful  piece  of  por.soiial 
and  social  history,  from  the  (diurehyard  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Yar¬ 


mouth  : — 


t  In  a  flat  stone,  midway  betworn  porth  transept  and  the  old 
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wall,  is  an  epitaph  now  nearly  ohlitcratod : — '‘In  memory  of  "Mary, 
(laiiijhter  of  tliat  eriiel  father,  .Mr.  'rii»)mas  Osborn,  j^randcliihl  of  that 
worthy  gentleman,  ^Major  'fliaxton,  widow  of  Oeorp*  M^ird,  the  lovinj; 
.and  tender  wile  of  Robert  Uarnard,  obiit  July  II,  172S,  aged  6tt 
years.  Also  3,lary,  daughter  of  the*  above  Mary  ami  Robert  Harnard, 
obiit  Novianber,  ‘JI,  1721,  aged  I  years,  5  months.  Also,  the  remains 
of  Robert  Harnard,  the  loving  husband  ot  the  above  Alary  Harnard,  who 
departed  this  lite,  1  Itli  June,  1717,  aged  (Jb. 

Kote  htj  (\)oper.  “On  the  solemnisation  of  the  marriage  of  Alary 
with  George  AVard,  as  tluw  were  returning  by  the  South  IMreh  of  tin; 
Chiireh,  a  i)ress-gang  who  had  been  ordered  by  the  father  of  Alary, 
pressed  the  husband,  and  sent  him  off  to  sea,  and  Mary  never  saw  him 
more.’* 

And  here  is  one  not  very  edd,  but,  it  possesses  very  inueli  an- 
ticjue  qnaintness  tiud  tenderness,  1‘roin  Relton  ehurclivard. 

On  a  tomb  near  the  south  porch,  is  the  following: — 

John  Denuiugton,  17U2,  let.  -ID. 

“  Hark,  my  gay  frit'iul,  that  solemn  toll 
Speaks  ye  departure  of  ye  soul, 

”l'is  gone,  that’s  all,  W(‘  know  not  where, 

How  Ne  unbodied  soul  does  fare, 

In  tiiat  mysterious  worM  none  knows, 

Rut  God  alone  to  whom  it  goes, 

'To  wdiom  departed  souls  return, 

'I’o  take  their  doom,  to  smile  or  mourn. 

Wise  Heaven  to  render  scareh  perplex!. 

Has  drawn  ’Iwixt  this  world  and  ilie  next, 

A  dark  impenetrable  sereen. 

All  biihind  is  yet  unseen. 

'I'liis  lioiir  perhaps  nnr  friend  is  well, 

The  next  we  hear  his  passing  hell, 

He  dies,  and  then  tor  ought  we  see, 

('cases  at  once  to  breathe  and  be. 

Swift  flies  ye  soul,  perhaps  his  gone 
A  thousand  leagues  bevoud  ve  sv.n, 

Or  twice  ten  thousand  more,  twice  told, 

Kre  ye  forsaken  clay  is  cold. 

And  oh  !  what  worlds  must  1  survey, 

The  moment  that  I  leave  this  cbiy. 

How  sudden  the  surprise,  liow  new, 

Great  God  !  let  it  he  happy  too.*' 

As  Yarmouth  gives  to  the  hook  its  ])riiicipal  title  and  more 
prominent  interest.  Air.  Ntill  naturiilly  devotes  to  that  curious 
and  ancient  seaport  a  very  eonsiderable  ])lace  in  his  cncpiiries. 
One  feature  in  whicli  it  reseinblcs  no  otlu'r  J^nglish  town,  is  its 
rotrs  or  lanes— long,  narrow^  straight — the  houses  retreating  into 
little  square  courts  close  and  ov(‘rhanging,  pav(‘d  wdth  pebhh's, 
the  chosen  localitit'S  fd‘  Htlh'  slin]>ke(‘])eis.  ( )ne  hitndred  tnid 
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iorty«llve  in  number,  these  rows  are  too  narrow  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  any  vehicles  except  the  peculiar  description  of  Yar¬ 
mouth  cart  called  trolls — constructions  of  a  sledge-like  character ; 
yet  they  seem — by  their  buildings  containing  spacious  chambers, 
some  covered  with  antiejue  carvings,  now  worn,  decayed,  and  worm- 
eaten,  with  frequent  darkened  casements  giving  peculiar  and  pic¬ 
turesque  eflects  of  light  and  shadow,  to  have  been  once  the  abodes 
of  the  respectable  and  well-to-do  burgesses  of  other  times.  Mr. 
Nall  repeoples  these  (piaint  abodes,  and  tinds  them  tobeworlhv 
counterparts  of  the  I)utch  interiors  of  ^letzu  or  Gerard  J)o\\'. 
The  term  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  French  /lur,  or  street. 
Mr.  Palmer,  a  writer  upon  the  town,  to  whom  ^Ir.  Nall  con¬ 
fesses  his  obligations,  says  : — 


They  were  not  numbered  until  1801;  ])rior  to  which  period,  each 
could  only  be  distin;;uished  by  the  name  of  some  j>ersoii  livin*’;  in  or 
adjoininji;  it,  as  “  Dame  Aveline’s  llowe;”  unless  a  ])eculiar  name  had 
been  acejuired,  such  as  “a  certain  lane  called  le  Castel  llowe,”  (now 
No.  99),  by  which  it  is  still  known  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Kini;  I'Mward 
III.,  we  read  of  a  row  which  had  acfpiired  the  doubtful  dt'signation  of 
“  I  Idle  llowe.”  A  row  (No.  9o)  leading  from  the  l)(‘ne  side  to 
^liddlegate-street,  was  calk'd  “  Kitty  Witches’  Row.”  It  is  remark¬ 
able  for  its  singularly  irregular  construction  ;  and,  whilst  it  measures  at 
the  entrance  from  King  Street,  four  feet  and  a  half  in  breadth,  the 
buildings  on  either  side  are  gradually  contracted  together,  until  at  the 
outlet  only  a  narrow  ])assagc  of  barely  thirty  inches  is  kdt  for  foot 
passengers.  Some  derive  its  name  from  one  Christojdier  Wyehe,  who 
is  saitl  t(»  have  had  a  hous(i  here  ;  whilst  others  believe  that  it  was  once 
inhabited  by  Kitty  Witches,”  who,  according  to  Formby,  (Vocabulary 
of  Fast  Anglia)  w('re  women  of  the  lowest  order,  who  dressed  tla  in- 
selves  in  a  grotes(pie  manner,  and  went  Ifoin  liouse  to  house,  at  some 
particular  period  of  the  year,  levying  contributions. 


Accordinj;  to  Mr.  Nall,  Yarmouth  retains  still  many  curious 
and  interesting  old  houses — containing  the  carved  chirnncv- 
pieces  of  the  sixteenth  century — the  pendent  ceilings  of  a  later 
period — the  old  family  mansion,  the  half  timbered  stvleorhcrriiig- 
bono  pattern  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  that  age,  a  sudden  tiush 
of  prosperity  seems  to  have  overspread  the  town  ;  its  merchants 
participated  largely’  in  the  benetits  of  the  buccaneering  enter¬ 
prises  of  Drake  and  Raleigh,  and  buccaneers  of  a  less  honoured 
name ;  and  here  and  there  a  crypt,  an  arch-w  ay’,  a  groined  root, 
an  old  doorw’ay’,  a  corbel,  or  a  moulding,  reward  the  indus¬ 
trious  explorations  of  the  antiquary’.  It  was  then  a  place  whkh, 
to  the  eye  of  imagination,  now’  seems  as  if  it  would  have  been 
well  worthy’  of  the  pleasant  pen  of  AVashington  Irving  to 
describe  ;  the  picturesque  habitations  of  the  merchants  over- 
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looked  the  Dene — tin.'  Avenue  of  Jjiiues — or,  from  the  upper 
chambers,  a  rich  and  j^lorious  J5ea  View,  remindinnr  them  often 
of  tlie  source  of  their  independence  and  tlieir  wealth.  To  turn 
to  later  times,  when  wealtli  made  them  somewhat  servile  and 
ridiculous,  we  read  how  the  coriwration  of  Yarmouth  made 
sing’ular  provisions  ior  their  comfort  and  iiccommodation  in  the 
church.  The  lollowin^  are  some  of  the  comtbrtable  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  Aldermans’  gallery,  t  Ud  Clanship,  a  worthy 
chronicler,  tells  us  : — 

If  I  should  write,  I  cannot  express  in  words  the  excellency  of  the 
method  of  tliose  great  constitutions  and  orders,  ordained  for  order  and 
comeliness  in  that  church,  according  to  the  use  of  tlie  same  observed. 
Nay,  it  will  and  may  be  marvelled  at,  yea,  and  scarcely  believed,  that 
so  many  thousands  could  bo  so  convt'iiii'ntly  contained  and  seated 
within  so  small  a  conij)ass  of  liearing,  and  have  place  convenient,  as  in 
the  same  congiegatioii  he  coinmoidy  assemhU'd,  it  consisting  at  least  of 
air  thousand  cominunicants  :  yet  so  well  he  the  rooms  and  seats  con¬ 
trived,  that  there  is  space  sullicieiit  for  every  one  that  will  be  attentive 
to  hear  that  which  is  there  delivered.  Tor,  first,  the  bailiffs  and  aUtcr^ 
men,  tlieir  brethren,  to  the  end  that  they,  as  those  to  whom  the  rule  of 
the  people  is  committed,  mai/  the  better  behold  the  demeanour  of  the  whole 
coni/reffdtion  there  ussemhled,  be  nnmnted  on-  n  (jalterify  six  feet  above  the 
residue,  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  aforesaid,  which  doth  contain 
in  length  from  east  to  west,  r>0  feet ,  whose  wives  he  seated  direct  I//  be¬ 
fore  them,  in  a  vert/  neat  ehapet  made  for  that  pur/ufse.  in  tln^  i»ext 
rank  or  class  before  them,  in  one  large  and  spacious  room,  which  dutli 
contain  in  length  from  east  to  west  sixty-tivo  feet,  he  those  eighl-and 
forty  wliicli  bo  of  the  (’onimon  Council,  jilaccd  every  one  according  to 
Ids  ekctioii  of  incoiiiing,  ('XC(*j)t  thosi'  right  Constaldes  taken  out  of 
that  numher,  who  do  sit  in  two  seviual  rooms,  to  la;  icady  hy  ihcm- 
sclvcs  when  any  sudden  accident  happeneth  ;  even/  one  (f  t/if‘se  enjopiia/ 
the  sight  of  his  own  irij'e^  irJto  direef tg  sitteth  also  tnfore  him. 

But  the  reputation  of  Yarmouth  for  political  (•onsisteiicv  does 
not  seem  aiieieutly  to  have  been  of  the  liighest  order ;  it  was 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  Cromwell’s  adherents  ;  and,  when  tlu' 
Protector  died,  it  ))resented  to  the  Lord  Richard,”  an  address 
rcmai’kahlc  for  its 
tliey  could  not — 

“  ithout  the  dcep(^st  and  most  sad  resent nieiit,  rcincmiier  that  dark 
dispensation  of  the  most  wise  (lod,  in  taking  out  of  this  world  Ills 
llighness’  most  renowned  father, — the  prince  and  leader  of  Ilis  people 
ill  the  three  nations — translating  him  from  a  temjioral  to  an  immortal 
crown;”  lamenting  that  one  “so  good,  so  grc'at,  the  Captain  ot  the 
Lord’s  host,”  had  “fallen  in  Israel,”  comfort ing  themselves  “it  pleas* 
ing  our  good  God  to  bind  up  our  'wounds,  and  to  heal  tho  breach  of  the 
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daughter  of  His  people,  by  your  Highness’  so  immediate  peaeclul  suc- 
eession,  alter  so  many  cursed  plots  of  the  sons  of  Jlelial,  and  children  of 
darkness.” 

They  described  themselves : 

#  V.' 

‘^Unworthy  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  least  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel” — “then  will  our  God  say,!  have  found  one,  the  son  of  my 
servant,  a  man  after  mine  own  heart,  he  shall  fulfil  all  my  will ;  and 
then  shall  Jacob  itjoiee  and  Israel  shall  be  glad,  and  nut  cease  to  j)ray 
for  tlic  precious  things  of  lieavcn,  above  him,  and  of  the  earth  beneath, 
and  the  fulness  thereof,  and  for  the  good  w  ill  of  him  that  dwelt  in  the 
hush.  Let  this  Messing  come  upon  the  head  of  your  highni'ss,  and 
upon  the  top  of  the  head  of  him  that  is  separated  above  his  brethren.” 

Hut,  upon  the  .Restoration,  the  corporation  changed  its  note ; 
and,  purged  and  loyal,  it  bccanu'  just  as  sycophant ish  to 
(diaries  11.,  declaring  that,  “in  liim  they  lived  and  moved  and 
had Jheir  being  and  they  jiresentcd  him  w'itli  four  herrings 
made  of  gold,  and  a  train  costing  £2o().  Truly  this  corporation 
fullillcd  the  terms  of  their  oath  :  “You  shall  well  and  ludiffer’ 
entlij  administer,^’  v'ce.  e'ee. 

i\lr.  IS  all,  ill  his  wanderings  into  neighbouring  village.s  or 
towns,  has  not  been  iinim])ressed  hy  those  seeiios  wliich  give  so 
swoi't  and  delight  till  an  English  reality  to  the  do.seriplioiis  of 
Erahlie.  He  brings  belore  ns  in  this  volume  the  river  scenery  of 

Yarmouth,  and  sets  the  hanks  of  tlie  Yare  forth  in  verv  attrac- 

*  * 

tive  colours,  in  the  lines  of  tlie  poet  wliosc  name  we  have  just 
mentioned  : 


\"arloup,  :is  hcauicou  Nature,  is  ihy  face,” 
I'Aclaim’d  Orlando;  “all  that  grows  has  grace  ; 
All  arc  ajiprojiriatc — hog,  and  marsh,  and  ten. 
Are  only  juior  to  undiscerning  men  ; 

Here  may  the  nice  and  euiious  eye  cxjilore 
How  nature’s  hand  adorns  the  rashy  moor  ; 
Here  the  rare  moss  in  secret  shade  is  found  : 
Here  the  sweet  mvrtlc  of  the  shahinir  trronnd  : 
Ileauties  arc  these  that  from  the  view  retire, 

15ul  well  n*{iay  ih'  attention  they  reipiire.” 


Lar.dseapcs  abound — dewy  sylvan  glades  sueli  as  Galns- 
borougli  and  Constable — and  let  us  not  foi’gel  Yorfolk  s  own 
artu^t — Mid  Erome,  lovi'd  to  paint:  “Ih're,”  .'■^a vs  our  eiitliu- 
iastie  author,  are  “poetical  landscapes  equalling  aught  of  the 
“  great  Dutch  iiiasu  is  ;  tranquil  cattle  pieces  w’ortiiv  oi  Lanl 
“Eott<r  ;  sunny  Cuyps,  romantic  llobbiinas,  gloomy  Kuysdaels, 
“  mooLlit  Yanderncers ;  ”  w’hilo  the  grasses  of  the  river 
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scenery,  luxuriant  and  interspersed  with  the  liesh  and  salt¬ 
water  vegetation,  have  a  surpassing  variety  ol*  green  tints,  iVoin 
dull  yellow  to  dark  browns — blue  uplands  with  their  nissel 
heaths, — gleams  ot  sunlight  suddenly  and  momentarily  lighting 
up  the  sails  ot*  some  far-olt*  windmill. 

The  slow  fUiKil,  the  yollow-blossoincil  valo, 

The  willow-tufted  hiiiik,  the  j^lidiiic:  J^ail. 

It  is  a  volume  of  curious  and  delightful  odds  and  ends.  AVe 
could  cite  many  wdiieh  must  be  int(‘resting.  Mr.  Nall  buds  him¬ 
self  in  Goriest  on  Cliurch  ;  and  lie  quotes  for  us  iudiguautly  the 
following  description  of  the  most  summary  way  iii  wliich  hh’ancis 
Jessope,  armed  w'ith  the  Karl  of  MauchesteKs  eommissiou  during 
the  Civil  AVars,  despoiled  it  of  ail  its  bravery,  and  left  it  a 
desecrated  W’rcck — a  ghost  and  shadow  of  all  its  Ibrmer 
splendour  : — > 

In  the  chancel,  .as  it  is  called,  we  took  nj)  twenty  hra'/cen  supersti¬ 
tious  inscriptions,  Ora  pro  niihm^  iVc. ;  hrokii  twi'lvi'  apostles,  carveil  in 
wood,  and  cheruhiins,  and  a  land)  with  a  cross;  and  took  up  tour  super¬ 
stitious  inscriptions  in  brass,  in  the  north  chancel,  Jaa  filH  Dei  miaererr 
meiy  &c. ;  broke  in  pieces  the  rails,  jind  broke  <lown  twenty-two  poj)ish 
])icturcs  of  angels  and  saints.  did  deface  tlie  font  and  a  cross  on 

the  font;  and  took  u])  a  brass  inscription  there,  with  (Utjus  aninur.  pro- 
pitietur  Deasy  and  “  Pray  for  y(^  soul.”  &c.,  in  hlnglish.  AVo  took  up 
thirteen  supiTstitious  brasses,  t  hdered  Moses  with  his  rod  and  Aaron 
with  his  mitre,  to  be  taken  down.  Ordered  eighteen  angels  off  the 
roof,  and  cheruhiins  to  be  taken  down,  and  ninet(‘(‘n  ])ictur(‘s  on  the 
windows.  The  organ  1  brake ;  and  we  brake  seven  popish  pictures  in 
the  chancel  window, — one  of  Christ,  another  of  Si.  Andrew,  .another 
of  St.  James,  »S:c.  A\"e  orderc'd  the  steps  to  he  levelled  by  the  parson 
of  the  town;  and  brake  the  popish  inscrijition,  “  Mi/Jlesh  is  meat  inderdy 
and  my  hlood  is  drink  indeed,"  I  gave  orders  to  hn'ak  in  ])i(*ces  tlu^ 
carved  work,  which  1  have  seen  done.  There  were  six  superstitious 
pictures,  one  crucifix,  and  the  ATrgin  Alary  with  the  infiiit  Jesus  in  her 
.inns,  and  Christ  lying  in  a  manger,  and  the  three  kings  coming  to 
Christ  with  presents,  and  three  bishops  with  their  mitres  and  crosier 
statfs,  .and  eighteen  Jesuses  written  in  capital  letters,  which  wo  gave 
orders  to  do  out.  A  picture  of  St.  (Jeorge,  and  many  others  which  I 
remember  not,  with  divers  ])ictnres  in  tlu*  wiiulows,  which  we  could 
not  rcachx  neither  would  tlu'V  help  us  to  r.iisc'  laddc'rs  ;  so  we  left  a 
warrant  with  the  constable  to  do  it  in  fourteen  days.  We  hnike  down 
a  j)ot  of  holy  water,  St.  Andrew  with  ijis  crc.ss,  and  St.  Cathcriiu*  with 
her  wlurcl;  and  we  look  down  ila*  «-o\cr  ol  tin'  loiii,  and  the  lour 
cvimgelisis,  and  a  iriaiigie  fer  liie  Triiiiiv,  .t  .super./titious  picture  of 
^t.  Peter  and  his  keys,  an  eagle,  and  a  lion  witli  wings.  In  Jlacon  s 
hde  Was  a  friar  with  a  shaven  ciown,  praying  to  Cod  in  thc.-e  words, 
Miitrere  mci  Deus^ — which  we  brake  down.  We  brake  a  holy  water 
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font  in  the  chancel.  We  rent  to  pieces  a  hood  and  suqdices.  In  tlio 
chancel  was  Peter  pictured  on  the  windows,  with  his  lieels  upwards, 
and  John  lhi|)tist,  and  twenty  more  superstitious  ])ictures,  which  wo 
brake;  and  I  H  S  the  Jesuit’s  bad^e,  in  the  eliaucel  window.  In 
Paeon’s  isle,  twelve  superstitions  pictures  of  angels  and  crosses,  and  a 
holy  water  font,  and  brasses  with  superstitious  inscriptions.  And  in 
the  cross  alley  we  took  up  brazen  ligures  and  inscri])tions,  Ora  pro 
nobifi,  Wc  brak(^  down  a  cross  on  the  steeple,  and  three  stone  crosses 
in  the  chancel,  and  a  stone  cross  in  the  porch. 

AVe  have  loft  ourselves  no  space  to  dwell  upon  what  is  reallv 
the  most  valuable  and  important  portion  of  Air.  Nall’s  interest ing 
volume, — bis  Essay  on  the  Dialect  and  IVovincialivSms  of  East 
Anglia  and  its  copious  Dialectical  Lexicon — this  really  deserved 
a  volume  for  itself.  It  is  fidl  of  curious  archaisms.  It  is  true 
that  many  of  the  words  are  not  peculiar  to  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ; 
and  more  time  and  (d)servation  would  have  (  iiabh'd  Air.  Nall  to 
do  good  service,  by  showing  the  relations  of  this  speech  to  other 
rustic  dialects — espcndally  with  the  whole  district  denominated 
in  the  llejdarchy,  Wessex.  As  it  is,  lie  has  brought  together 
words  which  are  not  found  in  many  much  more  pretentious 
arclneological  dictionaries ;  and  has  illustrated  their  use  by  the 
witty  or  humorous  stories  circulating  among  the  farms  and  the 
cottages  of  the  people,  or  in  the  precious  because  rare  pages  of 
the  old  writers.  AVe  can  only  give  illustrations  of  a  few.  Hero 
is  the  word  which  gives  the  famous  designation  of  Ahirmoutli 
l>loafrr : — 

Ih.oTK.  To  swell.  Also  to  set  a  smoaking  or  drying  by  the  lire. — Jluilen. 

3!r.  JVcd^jeicood  writes  {Trmis,  Phil.  Soc.y  1855), — “  I  do  not  believe 
that  to  ])utf  out,  to  swell,  is  the  primary  meaning  of  this  word  ;  nor  yet 
to  smoke,  as  it  is  often  cxj)lained.  The  fact  is  that  there  art*  two  ways 
Df  preserving  honings  ;  one  intended  to  last  for  a  comparatively  short 
time,  when  the  juices  of  the  animal  are  allowed  to  remain  ;  and  it  is 
subjecti'd  to  a  single  smoking  only  ;  the  other,  when  the  process  of 
drying  is  thoroughly  carried  out,  and  the  smoking  ])rocess  is  repeated 
three  tinu's.  bish  ]trci)ared  in  the  former  way'  are  j)roperlv  called 
bloaters  or  blote-herrings,  wliile  those  that  have  undergone  the  more 
complete  ]>rocess  are  the  true  red-herring.  Derivation.  Isl.,  hhutr, 
soft,  soaked;  Sw.,  blot  \  Dan.,  hludogti(jy\AQi\  lisk,  fresh  imdricd  lish, 
as  opposed  to  tor  cured  fish. 

“  I  have  four  dozen  of  fine  tirebrands  in  my  belly,  1  have  more  smoke 
ill  my  mouth  than  would  bJote  a  hundred  herrings.” — JJeaumont  and 
Fktcher. 

“  Why  you  stink  like  so  many  blute-herrings,  newly'  taken  out  of  the 
chimney.” — Den  Jonson. 

“  Lay  you  an  old  courtier  on  the  coals  like  a  sausage  or  a  bloa*^ 
— Idem. 
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"  “  Make  a  meal  of  a  hloat-herring^  water  it  witli  four  8lnllinp:s  lu'cr, 
anti  tlicn  swear  wo  have  dined  as  well  as  my  Lord  Mayor.” — Maich  at 
Midni(jhty — Old  Play — from  Nares, 

“Let  the  bloat  kiiip;  tempt  yon  again  to  bod.” — llaoilei. 

By  some  writers  a  smoke-dried,  and  therefore  shrivelled  sense  was 
attached  to  the  word,  thus — 

And  dry  them  like  herrings  with  this  smoak  ; 

For  herrings  in  the  sea  are  large  and  full, 

But  shrink  in  hloatlay^  and  together  pull.” 

Sylvester's  Tohaero  hatt. 

Bloaters  are  also  called  on  the  Fast  Coast  blown  herrinys,  hawen  herrings 
bone  herrings.  Also  tow-hnwen  herrings,  and,  adds  Forby  ^bloaters^  but 
we  do  not  ticknowledgc  the  wonl ! 

Another  famous  prerogative  of  the  Kastern  Counties  is  tlio  pro¬ 
duction  of: 

Banci.  Sutfolk  cheese,  mode  of  milk  several  times  skimmed.  VV//;, 
Wonmily  and  Sutfolk  flmnipy  are  other  local  names  for  it. 

CnrivaUM  stands  tliy  county  cheese,  O  (lih's! 

M'hosc  very  name  alone  engenders  smiles  ; 

Whose  fame  abroad  by  every  tongue  is  spoke, 

The  well-known  butt  of  many  a  llinty  joke, 

Its  name  derision  and  reproach  })ursne, 

And  strangers  tell  of  ‘  three  times  skimmM  skyc  blue. —  TUnmftebL 

Its  toughness  has  given  rise  to  a  numb(‘r  ofjlocal  illustrations.  In 
one,  the  cheese  exclaims — 

'I'liose  that  made  me  were  uncivil. 

For  thev  made  me  harder  than  the  d - 1 ; 

Knives  won’t  cut  me  ;  lire  won’t  sweat  me;  ^  .  I 

Dogs  hark  at  me,  but  can’t  eat  nu'. 

“  Hunger  will  break  through  stone  walls,  or  anything  exccfd  .Suffolk 
cheese,”  is  a  ])roverb  from  Bay.  Mow'hray  says,  “  it  is  only  fit  to  he 
cut  up  into  gate  latclies,  a  use  to  which  it  is  ottdi  ap|)licd.”  Otln  r 
w’riters  n'jjresent  it  as  most  suitable  I’or  making  wheels  for  wheel- 
harrows. 

*  # 

Siam.  To  astonish,  overcome  with  wonder,  to  fairly  stun. 

8u.-(ioth.,  to  make  an  uproar;  ().  (ler.  stam.  a  stunning 

noise,  report,  rumour,  filling  with  snij>rise  and  fear.  (ier.  unyestunnn, 
tempestuous,  blustering.  FI.  ftfojinnclen,  to  make  a  loud  din  ;  l)an., 
stime,  to  make  an  uproar,  hubbub ;  AVal.,  stiinmss,  astounded  ;  Fr., 
estommi :  Salop,  sfoiaber. 

“  But  to  break  otf  from  this  so  great  a  .^fam/ae  to  the  mind.” — Fairfax. 
An  Akeidiam  rustic  visiting  tlic  .'^ufl'olk  coast  for  the  first  lime,  on 
his  return  from  Aldborough,  was  asked  by  his  m.astcr  what  he  had  seen. 
“  Tha  fare  a  rare  lot  o’  water  lur  u  small  place  like  tliat,”  was  his 
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answer.  “  Why,  Johii,’^  was  the  njoiiuler,  “  that’s  llio  sea.”  “  Wt‘l], 
1  know  VI  ta  war.”  Well,  and  what  did  you  think  of  it  r”  ‘‘I  chm 
knaw,  Sir,  ta  fared  in  such  iitonuniiC  agonies  all  th’  time  I  war  thoer 
Sir.” 

At  the  same  ])lace,  on  the  tirst  night  of  the  re-appearanco  of  the 
great  eoniet  of  Donat i,  a  fanner  who  had  just  snuggled  himself  in  bed 
was  abruptly  roused  by  one  of  Ids  serving-men.  “AVho\s  that:” 
“  riase,  Sir,  that’s  me.”  “  What  do  you  want?”  Why,  yar  must 

eome  down,  Sir,  if  3’ar  plase.  “What’s  the  matter?”  “Yar  must 
come  down.  Sir,  if  yar  plase.”  Down  came  the  farmer  in  sulky  mood, 
and  was  led  out  into  the  yard.  “  Dew  yar  but  look  thecr,  Sir,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  man  excited,  pointing  to  the  comet,  “  1  feel  wliolly 
sfa)/iin(‘tt.  if  that  thecr  star  don’t  fare  to  ha’  bust  hisself.” 

The  following-  extensive  list  of  the  eousinsliips  of  11  word  is 
eurious : — 

(lATs.  openings  like  those  in  the  sand-banks  of  the  Yarmouth  Kuads ; 
IrI., /7^^,  a  gap,  aperture,  opening  ; footpaths,  narrow  ways; 
^gatf.j  a  door-opening,  in  Dan., a  narrow  inlet.  Also  Dut.,  a 
eiiannel,  liarbour,  [jatctiy  holes,  straits;  Sw.,  gato,  street,  lane,  com¬ 
mon  paveiiH'iit ;  A.  S.,  gaty  a  gate;  gcatj  a  gap,  opening,  door; 
geath^  a  street. 

The  Ri  i\  /.  Tiigtor  finds  the  root  in  tiie  A.S.,  //cr7^  gati* ;  i)an.,  ya^^ 
a  street  or  road,  resjicctively  pa.ssages  along  or  through.  Sanskrit,  gah, 
/iMid.,  gafUy  a  road.  .I'rom  the  same  root  come  gufy  and  the  nautical 
gat  a  passage  tlirongh  a  narrow  channel,  as  the  Cattc^^r?/.  ()ther//rt/c.s 
Sussex  provine,  for  otherways.  ghats,  ov  ghautsy  of  India,  are  tlie 

])assages  to  the  river  side,  ami  the  i)asses  through  the  western  lino  of  hills. 

duty  says  Jlartletty  Diet,  of  Americanisms,  “  is  a})plicd  to  several 
straits  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,”  named  by  the  Dutch  settlers. 

Gatesy  on  the  Kentish  coast,  are  waggon  tracks,  cut  on  a  slo])C 
through  the  face  of  the  clilf  down  to  the  beach  below,  and  used  for 
drawing  up  sea- weed  on  to  the  crops  for  manure. —  Wright's  Provinc. 
Diet. 

GatCy  ggety  a  way,  path  or  street.  In  many  North  Country  towns 
the  names  of  streets  which  end  wdth  gatCy  as  Narrow-gate,  &:c.,  have 
no  allusion  to  gates  having  ever  been  there.” — Brochett's  Gloss.  North 
Country  Worth.  Gate,  way,  path. — letsdale.  “  Let  him  c’on  gaing 
his  am  gate.  Sc.  saying.  “  Town-v^’/i?,  the  street. — Craven.  Gant  or 
gotty  a  narrow  opening  or  slip  from  a  street  to  the  shore. — W  hitl'y. 
Gat(\  a  road,  a  lence,  a  bar  that  opens. — Lane.  A  farm-yard. — Sussex. 
A  road. — Chesh.  Giaty  a  gap  in  a  hedgi‘. —  tlcrcf.  and  Sal']).  GufltsSy 
luvdh'ss,  cai’idiss. — Last  Aug. 

(’hauccr's  lliu\  "gat  tout  out,  1  was,  and  that  becauu'  mo  Wi‘11,  — 
“  Wil’f  of  lialli," — has  peiplexi'il  his  editors.  It  is  geiiendly  loganu-d, 
rvaa.iiks  Arciibi^i.op  Trench,  111  ins  Jjejuit/tclvs  tii  ou>'  Bngliah  l)o~ 
tionaruSy  as  a  ."olluuy  a})pcuraiice  of  the  word  in  print,  lie  liuds, 
however,  two  centuries  later,  two  instances  of  gap-toothed,  in  one  ot 
which  the  word  is  exchanged  for  “  tut-mouthed,”  projection  ot  the 
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lower  jaw.  |  Tlic  derivation  of  gap  is  distinct  from  that  of  gat. 
A.  S.,  geapan  ;  sw.,  gapa.^ 

Thy  inone  pvniu’s  hciic  Ivche  old  vvorv, 

Here  arc  stvinij)s  fchlc,  ntid  her  arc  none. 

Holes  f{m\  gappea  ther  are,  1  nowe  for  wliy. — Ly<htafi''s  Ad- 
rice  to  an  old  (ientteman  who  wished  for  a  goang  wife. 

Wedgewood  derives  from  lS<C)X'so glchient ^  liavin*;  teeth  apart;  qVmiy  to 
shine  through;  ghtt,  an  opening  in  the  clouds;  gletta,  a])eep;  gUdt^ 
an  opening,  hole,  the  1  being  dro])t. — (ilcsiamf  Sw.,  is //^/y^-toothed. 

The  music  of  “  sweet  satyric  Xash,”  was  characterised  by  one  of  his 
contemporaries,  as  “armed  with  a  ^<7^7/7 -tooth,”  a  tusk, — says  Disraeli. 
His  bitter  foe  Gabriel  Harvey  jmunced  upon  tlie  simile  ;  and,  in  the  pro¬ 
logue  to  his  lengthy  tirade  against  Xash,  tin'  Pierces  Supererogation, 
l5l)o,  exclaims,  “  ITl  lead  the  //Try-tooth’d  fo])  a  new-found  dance.'’ 
G'/7/7-leeth,  said  of  prominent  ones,  occurs  in  var.  Mug.  diah'cts ;  gag^ 
Gael.,  is  tissured,  cleft,  gaping  ;  Isl.  g(tgr,  oblique,  awry. 

Al  ••• 

^  A*  ♦ 

Mawtiikk,  ^loTiiKii  and  Hau’k.  A  girl.  T'he  most  ( urious  word  in 

the  East  Anglian  vocabulary.  A  woman  and  her  mawtlwr  means  a 

woman  and  her  daughter. 

At.  a  trial  at  Aorwicli,  wln  n  it  was  asked  who  was  the  evidcine  of 
what  had  been  stated,  the  n'ply,  mother  jdaging  on  the  p/anehard 
compleh'ly  nonplussed  tin;  judge,  until  tlui  plii’a.'^e  ^vas  inUrprelcd  to 
him  as  “a  girl  playing  on  tlu'  lloor.”  The  word  occurs  tVc(|ucntly  in 
Tusser.  Hen  Jonson  uses  it  in  his  Alchymist — “  Away,  you  talk  like 
a  Ibolish  maul  her savs  Hestive  to  Dame  J’liant,  7\ct  iv.  7.  His  servi- 
tor  and  pupil,  llichard  Hrome,  makes  a  more  h'iicitous  use  of  the  word. 

Hloomlield  jdso  employs  the  term  in  his  Sutfolk  Ikdlad : — 

When  once  a  giggling  maaiher  yon, 

And  1  a  rcd-faccd  chub!)y  boy. 

Sir  H.  Spclman,  seeking  to  rescue  the  word  from  ridi('td(',  a'^serts 
that  it  was  applied  by  our  Danish  ancestors  to  the  noble  virgins, 
selected  to  sing  the  prai.se  of  heroes.  They  were  called  srald-moers, 
singing  nmuthers^  and  complains  that  the  Itanish  word  mocry  an  un¬ 
married  girl,  had  become  corrupted  to  mother.  Tlie  two  words  are 
effectually  distinguished  in  the  local  pronunciation,  manther  being  aL<o 
usually  abridged  to  meiu'r.  Tn  Essex  it  is  applied  contemptuously  to 
describe  a  great  awkward  girl. 

Modcry  servaunte  or  wcnche. —  Pr.  Pr.y  Mid.  Pnero,  a  woman 
chylde,  eallyd  in  Cambrydgeshyro  a  moddrr.  /^apa,  a  yong('  wenclic, 
a  gyrle,  a  madder. — Elyot,  author  ot  the  Jirst  Eng.  1/d.  Diet.,  I.VIS. 
Pd/Cy  a  mai<l,  gii’le,  moddecy  lasse. — (  otgr.  hr  Ihrf.y  I)ut.’, 

moeder,  the  womb;  Hclg.  .and  M.,  modde,  a  girl;  J'iiis.,  in<>dt  r  ;  Dan  , 
maid  ;  mvlnirn,  lemalc  child;  Sw.,  //o*.  Ikiilcy  li.t-;  mothery  n 
young  girl,  JNorlU  Country  word,  li.,  uhithi,  girl,  <  spcci.illy  in  .V. 
Italif  und  Jihcctia,  £ixys,  Duz.y  Iruiu  O.  H.  (•.,  magat ;  (Icr.  magd. 
Jamieson  has  Sc.  mnii,  a  maid ;  Hoes.  Goes.,  mawi.  The  Isi.  has 
rnaccy  a  maid. 
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ri'^HTS  new  voluiiio  from  the  ])oii  of  Dr.  Raleigli  will  more  than 
"  sustain  tlie  reputation  of  the  author  of ‘‘(iuiet  Resting  Places;” 
its  aj)poaranoe  is  about  the  most  remarkable  we  ever  remember 
to  have  Ibiiml  associated  with  a  volume  of  sermons,  and  appeals 
(juite  as  much  to  the  rcchcrcht'  tastes  of  the  drawing-room  table, 
as  its  matter  conducts  to  tlie  oratory  or  the  study  ;  the  illumina¬ 
tions  at  the  opening  of  (‘ach  discourse;  the  map  upon  the 
title-page  ;  tin*  sketches  from  the  anti([uc;  the  tinted  front is- 
pi('ce  illustrating  Jonah's  traditional  tomb — all  give  to  the 
volume  an  ap])earance  of  artistic  elegance  which  certainly 
should  not  bo  unnoticed  in  the  introduction  of  the  volume 
\o  our  readers.  ( hir  discourse,  naturallv,  is  rather  witli  the 
artist  of  the  pen  tliaii  the  artist  of  the  pencil;  the  nature 
of  the  volume  will  l)e  anticii)ated  by  readers  who  know  Dr. 
Raleigh's  manner  ;  it  is  eminently  homiletic  ;  as,  while  there 
are  matters  in  tlie  small  book  of  Jonah  wliich  have  furnished 
plenty  of  material  for  critical  acumen  and  exploration,  and 
otluT  matters  which  have  called  into  play  the  subtle  casuistries 
ol‘  disputants  in  the  more  abstract  iields  of  thought,  it  is 
not.  tlu'  book  we  suppose  a  man  would  select  who  designed 
to  devote  much  attention  to  such  departments  of  mental  work. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  very  homiletical  book  ;  its  lessons  are  immediate 
and  striking;  and,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  they  seem 
to  go  right  home  to  the  conscience.  This  was  discovered  by 
old  John  King,  afterwards  Rishop  of  London,  in  his  forty- 
eight.  lectures,  delivered  at  York  in  159 1,  on  the  Rook  of 
.lonah;  and  Dr.  Raleigh’s  book  reminds  us  more  of  the  old 
Rlsho])  than  of  any  other  of  the  many  discourses  upon  that 
am])hibious  projihet — for  Jonah  has  been  looking  up  a  go(^d 
(leal  lately  ;  veiy  much  has  been  said  about  him.  AVe  noticed, 
a  month  or  two  since,  a  recent  volume  of  sermons;  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  has  just  published  a  little  volgme,t 
espt'cially  adapted  for  use  by  Sunday  School  Teachers  in  illus¬ 
trating  the  story  of  Jonah  in  the  class;  as  assuredly  the  story 

Stori/  of  Jonah  iho  rrophet.  Py  Alexaiider  lialeigh,*I).D.,  of 
Raiionhurv.  Adam  and  Rliurles  black. 

t  Joiialt  the  Prophtt :  L<SM/)is  on  his  Life,  by  Professor  Gaiissen. 
Addnssis  delivered  to  a  Sunday-school  at  (jeneva.  Translated  from 
the  ITcmh.  Pcliaious  Tract  Socictv. 
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of  Jonah  is  especially  fitted  to  press  home  certain  divine  morals 
upon  the  attention  of  children.  As  to  the  whole  range  of 
criticism,  or  personal  retiection,  Dr.  Ihisey’s  learned  elaborations 
in  his  work  on  the  Elinor  Prophets,  leaves  very  little  in 
the  way  of  intbrmation  to  bo  discovered  or  desired.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  many  interesting  nnitters  whieli  transpire 
in  a  careful  study  of  the  book,  the  article  by  Dr.  Kadie  in 
Dr.  Alexander’s  recently  published  Kdition  of 'Hvitto’s  Knev- 

clopa'dia,”  is  very  interesting.  U])on  sn(!h  hd)ours,  with 
which  he  shows  himself  to  be  ([uite  familiar.  Dr.  Jtah'igh 
comes  with  hortative  power.  AVe  need  not,  of  course,  remark 
that  his  style  is  eminently  hortatory,  and  he  weaves  results 
of  criticism  dexterously,  divesting  them  of  their  dry-boniness, 
and  making  them  parts  of  an  arresting  picture  to  waylay 
and  announce  a  message  to  the  conscience.  I^r.  llaleigh  reminds 
us  of  those  artists  who  have  so  studied  the  muscles  of  the 
human  frame  in  the  dissecting-room,  that  they  might  seem 
to  live  in  a  free  play  upon  the  canvas  ;  and  this  must  always 
be  the  chief  concern  of  the  preacher  witli  matters  of  arclueology 
or  criticism.  II is  concern  is  to  use  knowledge  so,  that  it  may 
the  more  distinctly  and  really  announce  the  lesson.  Thus  : — 

Behold,  then,  the  solitary  figure,  clad  in  the  one  garment  of  hair, 
marching  steadily  into  the  city.  See  tlie  lifted  hand,  and  listen  to  the 
startling  cry  :  “  Od  arbaini  yom  venineveh  nclipacheth” — “  Vet  forty 
days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be  destroyed.”  “Forty  days  and  Nincveli 
overthrown”  literally.  The  work  of  destruction  shall  l)(‘  then  com¬ 
plete.  It  may  begin  before  the  forty  days  are  over.  But  when  tiny 
are  ended,  Nineveh  shall  he  as  Sodom  ;ind  (lomorrah — “  turned  uj)sid»‘ 
down.”  He  traverses  the  principal  streets,  making  his  way  across  the 
city,  pausing  now  and  again  at  conspicuous  ])oints,  no  doubt — hefor(! 
the  houses  of  the  great,  in  the  haunts  of  the  busy,  where  tln^  slave's  are 
working,  where  the  j)risoncr3  are  bound,  where  violence;”  inflicts  her 
cruelty  and  devours  her  prey;  i)ausing,  however,  only  fora  few  mo¬ 
ments,  and  never  varying  the  cry :  “  Yet  forty  days  and  Nineveh  shall 
be  destroyed !  ” 

Jonah  is,  far  more  than  has  generally  been  supposc'd,  a 
wondrously  fine  character  for  a  close  study.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  books  that,  through  many  ages,  have  been  written  upon 
the  book  of  Jonah  ;  we  should  say  that  Jonah  himself  as  a  charac¬ 
ter  has  not  been  much  studied,  or  very  closc'ly  looked  at.  Theie 
is  about  him  much  of  the  magnificent  abruptness,  the  sudden, 
apparition-like,  spectral  weirdness  of  Hlijah  ;  the  i)rophetic 
vehemence,  also  the  prophetic  despair.  1  Teachers  have,  for  tlie 
most  part,  taken  some  word  from  tlu'  book,  and  wrung  a  homily 
out  of  it;  ‘‘What  meanest  thou,  O  sleeper*:'  Arise  and  call 
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“upon  tliy  Ciocl/’  “'riioytluii  obsorvo  lying  vanities  forsake 
“  their  own  mercy/'  “Salvation  is  of  the  Ijorcl,"  and  soon. 
This  is  very  natural,  and  very  right;  the  dramatic  story  of  tlio 
sleeper  and  the  sailors  in  the  storm;  the  scllishness  that  siglied 
over  the  iaded  gourd,  and  so  on  ;  hut  we  rememher  no  writer, 
nor  are  we  accpiainted  with  any  great  work  of  art  in  any  of  our 
galleries,  attempting  to  realise  the  man  Jonah.  Michael  Angelo’s, 
in  the  Sistine  (  Jiapel,  we  neitlier  know  ourselves  nor  do  we 
suppose  that  most  even  who  have  visited  the  8istine  Chapel 
know.  Yet  it  seems  to  us  that,  hy  a  little  study,  Jonah  stands 
out  distinct  and  instructive  as  sculptor  could  make  him;  and 
Dr.  llaleigh  has  a  more  distinct  conception,  a  more  vivid,  artist¬ 
like  pourtrayal  of  the  prophet  than  we  rememher  to  have  met 
with  in  literature,  if  we  excc])t  the  beautiful  though  very  hriei‘ 
characterisation  of  Dean  Stanley.  Tn  the  llkloi'n  of  the  Jeirish 
Chfur/f,  however,  the  ])ro])het  stands  dimly  in  the  hack-ground, 
while  our  present  writer  has  made  him  the  subject  of  a  distinct 
and  full-length  painting,  witli  all  the  reliefs  and  accessories  ot* 
scenery  and  history.  lie  seems  a  singular  character  to  call  “a 
dove,'’  hut  th(‘r(‘  is  much,  very  much  about  him  tliat  reminds  us 
of  that  other  Simon  Ihir-Jona,  the  son  ot*  tlie  dove,  a  mingling 
of  j)assionate  earnestness  and  ilexihle  and  tendei*  timidity — we 
should  say  a  yery  iVtrine  sort  of  man  ;  and  there  must  have 
been  in  him  tlie  same  titness  which  gave  him  the  call  to  hurl 
the  thunders  of  his  prophecy  along  the  streets  of  ^h’ncveh,  tiiat 
there  was  to  send  the  Tishhite  pouring  the  lightings  of  his 
awful  denunciations  over  the  heads  of  court  and  king,  and  (piceii 
and  false  priest.  All  this  our  author  has  brought  out  with  con¬ 
siderable  distinctness — he  has  made  the  prophet  look  more 
human-like.  While  a  cursory  reading  of  the  Book  of  Jonah 
has  won  for  tlie  prophet  the  character  of  a  morose,  bilious  and 
seltish  man,  there  are  sweet  human  touches  that  belong  just  as 
truly  to  his  character,  softening  the  more  red  and  lurid  shades, 
fitting  his  portrait  to  be  very  instructive  to  all  readers  in  all 
times.  Wo  cannot  go  into  the  several  vexed  questions  of  criti¬ 
cism  and  history,  which  fascinate  us  and  would  deserve  atten¬ 
tion  ;  our  concern  is,  for  this  moment,  with  Dr.  Raleigh’s  book  ; 
and  that  which  strikes  us,  is  what  we  may  call  a  Jonah-like 
character  in  it — a  faithful  dealing  out  of  the  same  lessons  as 
those  the  projihet  uttered,  to  a  largo  city  congregation  ;  a 
dealing  faithfully  and  searchingly  with  the  consciences  ot  men, 
witli  nJigious  instincts  and  desiirs,  but  eutrammellod  week  by 
week  in  the  seductions  and  snares  of  the  ti*adc  and  luxury  ot  a 
large  city  like  IjOiuIou.  ’flie  lessons  read  to  the  congregation 
at  Canonbury,  li\»m  tho  pi\>ph('t  sitting  outside  the  city  under 
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his  gonrch  are  far  higlior  tluiii  mow  clo(|iieiieo — they  niv 
prophot-like.  Here  is  a  noble  passage  on  the  rest  of  the  prophet 


after  liis  message : 


There,  too,  let  us  rest  to-day.  AVilh  Jonah  let  us  “  go  out  ot‘  tiie 
city  oil  the  east  side  and  there  make  us  a  booth,  and  sit  under  it  in  the 
shadow  till  wo  see  what  shall  become  of  the  city.”  How  solemn  and 
awful  is  the  shadow  over  them  and  over  us  !  ISuch  a  darkness  never 
fell  upon  any  city  before.  So  great  a  judgment  never  Ining  over  so 
many  men.  Sodom  and  (joinorrah  actually  sulfercd  what  is  here  only 
threatened.  Ihit  no  prophet  Avent  through  their  streets,  no  terror 
seized  her  inhabitants,  no  awful  gloom  from  God  gave  Avarning  of  the 
swift-coming  catastrojihc.  The  guilty,  careless  men  Avent  to  sleep — 
knowing  nothing,  tearing  nothing — and  UAVoke  in  the  early  morning  to 
be  suffocated  Avith  the  brimstone,  scorched  and  coA'ered  Avith  the'  furious 
fiery  storm.  Ibit  hoAV  solmnn  is  the  dei'jiening  of  the  night  ovm* 
Xiiieveh !  In  the  m^xt  lecturt'  Ave  shall  see  Avhat  they  think  Avho  dwell  in 
it,  and  Avhat  thri/  feel  and  do,  in  the  king’s  palaei'  tind  in  the  beast’s  stall ; 
meantime,  what  do /re  think,  silting  in  the  booth  and  looking  at  the  <‘ity? 

it  is  meet  time  and  ])lace  to  think  of  the  i\cceedin(f  sw/nhicss  of  sin. 
This  horror  of  great  darkness  which  setth's  down  Avilli  the  night  upon 
Nimweh  is  all  brought  by  sin.  This  gri'at  shadow  of  death  hanging 
in  the  air,  aho\'e  the  heads  of  nearly  a  million  of  living  souls  or  rolling 
in  liery  avua'os  in  the  earth  beneath  their  feet,  is  all  sjircad  by  sin  I 
There  is  no  jihysical  necessity  in  the  condition  of  the  elcanents,  for  the 
storm  did  not  fall.  There  is  no  ]H)litical  lU'cessitA’  in  the  state  of  the 
nations,  'fliere  is  no  jihilosophieal  necessity  arising  out  of  the  nature 
of  (Jod.  It  is  a  moral  necessity  for  judgment,  nnnh!  by  man’s  sin. 
Ah!  sin  is  a  terrible  thing,  Avlictln'r  it  ripens  a  city  for  divine  vmigeanee, 
or  whether  it  only  ruins  a  soul !  2s o  night  can  be  so  dark  as  its 
shadow.  Xo  miser}'  so  bitter  as  that  Avhich  it  breeds.  Xo  earthly 
misfortune  so  appalling  as  tiie  stiijumdous  and  remediless  disaster  in 

Avhich  it  ends;  for  “sin,  Avhen  it  is  linished,  bringeth  forth  death.” 

•it-  is  is  # 


We  may  Avell  think,  as  wc  sit  and  look  at  the  city,  tcJiat  a  stupendous 
power  a  city  has — poAver  for  good  and  poAver  for  evil.  It  is  natural  to 
think  now  of  its  power  for  evil — its  poAver  to  breed  sin  from  less  to  more, 
from  more  to  greater  still,  until  it  fills  the  city  as  the  ocean  fills  its  bed, 
and  rises  up  from  it  in  black  and  murky  shadows  such  as  mountains  never 
cast,  and  threatening  the  A'cry  light  of  the  stars.  We  dwell  in  “a  great 
city” — the  greatest  in  the  Avorld,  the  greatest  of  any  age.  What  a  stu¬ 
pendous  poAver  this  city  has  to  be  one  thing  or  the  other;  to  be  jiartly  one 
thing  and  partly  another !  What  forces  lie  in  her  bosom — some  of  them 
latent,  but  most  of  them  active.  What  jiatriot,  Avdiat  Christian,  Avill  not 
lament  Avith  lieaA’y  and  dolorous  sorrow  the  strength  and  increase  of  the 
great  sin-force  of  this  city  ol'onr  habitation  !  ‘‘  Tln^  a  iohmee”  of  Xineveh 
Avonld  not  be  .suffered  in  it.  The  vices  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  or  some 
of  them,  Avould  be  hunted  out  of  public  sight  as  men  hunt  Avild  bexsts. 
But  for  all  that,  the  terrible  ein-broeding  force  is  active  and  fruitful  in  a 
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liundrrd  wavs.'r  A  Iuxuia'  oiicrvatiii"  as  that  of  liabvlon  is  lollin" 


or  revolliiij;  in  loo  luaiiy  of  lior  "iral  houses,  iiapurilies  like  those  of 


(’orinth,  slain,  and  eoiisnine  while  tlu-y  stain,  larj^e  |)i)rtions  of  her 
sooiety.  A  lli|»i»aney  lik('  that  of  Atlieiis  rules  the  most  ])ret»‘ntious 
and  |K)»uilar  jKtrls  of  lier  lileratuiv.  The  sellirdiness  of  (’aiii  walks  tlie 
streets  of  London,  sayine:  all  day  lone:,  “  Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?’’ 
The  ra])aeious  ixreed  of  A  hah  works  aIon;j:  th(‘  lie.es  of  lua*  eoinmeree. 
'I'he  folly  of  the  worst  fools  of  old  still  latpehs  in  her  ^iddy,  godless 
multitudes,  who  say,  “  Let  us  (*at  ami  tlrink,  ior  to-morrow  we  die.” 

1  know  the  suit  (*f  the  earth  is  here,  working  as  potently  in  this 
nreat  eitv  as  anvwht'n*  in  the  woild.  lUit  tlio  thiim  to  he  salted  is 
with*  and  (h‘(‘{».  Worlds  upon  worlds  of  human  life  and  interests  aio 
within  this  t  ity.  When  you  tomdi  om*  world,  you  are  far  from  another, 
M'he  resistance  of  sin  is  terrible.  The  ])utrescence  of  sin  is  swift. 
A  re  W(*  j^ainiu'j:  or  losing  ?  That  is  the  awful  question.  Is  the  salt 
arresting:  the  decay,  and  nourishing  the  springs  of  life?  Or  is  the 
decay  eating  nj)  tin*  salt: 

If  we  are  gaining,  although  it  may  1)0  very  little,  so  little  as  often 
to  he  iin]>erei‘ptihle,  then  there  is  lil’o  for  the  great  city  in  the  future; 
and  ho]»e  for  Lngland,  whose  ileept'st  roots  ami  springs  are  here.  If 
we  are  losing — losing  here,  and  in  the  other  great  cities  of  the  land, 
where  the  pulse  of  national  lift*  heats  most  strongly  and  most  syni- 
]>lomatleally  of  tiie  nation's  state — then  all  is  being  lost.  The  nation’s 
lifi*  is  ebbing.  The  judgments  of  (rod  are  mustering  unseen,  and — 
Buppo.sing  the  ju'oeess  of  deg(‘neraey  unchecked — will  expend  theni- 
pelvt's  in  swift  calamities,  or  hy  slow  decays — until  London,  with  her 
sister  cities  of  England,  shall  have  j)assed  aw’ay  like  so  nuiny  cities 
nnee  “great  to  God,”  now'  little  more  than  shades  and  names  in  liumuii 
history. 

AVlieii  Henry  Smith,  the  great  preiielier  of  Elizaheth^s  rrdgn, 
diseonr.sed,  as  he  did  most  admirably,  in  liis  owii  sensible 
straightforward  manner  of  spet'cli  on  donah,  he  said,  There 
“are  three  things  that  move  me  to  take  this  story  in  liand  above 
“allotlicrs — /‘//•.sY,  because  you  know  the  story,  and  therefore 
“  can  the  better  coneeive  tlie  matter  as  1  go  foiwvard  with  it ; 
“  S(ro)i(llf/^  beeanse  it  is  brief,  and  doth  contain  a  great  deal  in  a 
“  little;  77/ Z/v////, because  it  is  most  agrccablcfor  the  time  andslato 
“  of  this  sinful  ago  wdierein  we  live,  and  tlicrelbrc  most  eonve- 
“  nient  for  us  ” — and  these  arc  three  very  good  reasons  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  lessons  of  the  prophet  in  any  age.  In  our  times, 
the  prophet  donah  has  come  to  be  fur  the  most  f)art  remembered 
only  from  the  relation  lie  bears  to  the  great  sea  monster,  what¬ 
ever  it  might  have  been,  in  whose  how’els  he  was  entombed.  The 
rationalism  which  rotines  njxm  w'ords,  and  has  been  able  to  make* 
(Hit  that  the  ravens  wliiidi  led  Elijah  W'erc  Ih'donins,  or  rohbi'i’s 
that  passed  that  way,  lias  also  distinctly  made  out  that  tliere  is 
no  mvsterv  in  llio  afl’air  of  donalTs  fish.  The  irreat  fish  wdiieli 
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the  Lord  prepared  to  swallow  up  .lonuh,  aud  in  whose  belly  ho 
was  lor  three  days  and  three  nights,  was  only  a  great  sliip,  witli 
])crhaps  a  iisli  at  llie  iigurc-liead,  which,  by  (iivine  appointment, 
or  without  divine  appointment — lor  to  such  critics  it  does  not 
matter — happened  to  })ass  in  time  to  save  him.  We  sliall  not  stay 
to  remark  1‘urllier  upon  these  ideas,  only  to  observe  that  a  mirach' 
or  two  more  or  less  matters  very  little,  when  an  entire  story  is 
received  as  miraculous  and  supernatural.  Jonah  lias  a  super¬ 
natural  character  and  mission,  or  lie  is  nothing  ;  and  the  Divine 
sovereignty  is  one  oi  tlie  most  nmiarkable  characteristics  of  the 
history.  ‘^The  word  ol‘  the  Lord  came  to  .lonah  ; “'rhe 
“  Lord  sent  out  a  great  wind  ;  “The  Lord  prepared  a  great 
“lish.’^  The  intinite  sovereignty,  which  can  dirirt  and  arrange, 
is  remarkably  brouglit  out;  so,  also,  “  11ui  Lord  spakt'  unto  the 
“  lish,  and  it  vomited  out  Jonah  on  to  llu^  dry  land,”  in  which, 
()l‘  course,  we  do  not  recognise  tlui  conscious  knowledge  ol‘  the 
creature,  but  the  absolute  operation  ot*  (jod  ;  and  it  is  (piite 
noticeable  how  those  who  have;  relined  and  speculated,  ami 
argued,  and  sought  to  explain  the  nature  oi*  the  mystic  incident 
(tf  the  lish,  seem  to  entirely  overlook  tiie  noble  and  awTul  lessons 
involved  in  the  jirophet’s  work  and  story;  and  they  have 
sought  to  make  it  out  to  be  a  parabh',  an  allegory,  and 
so  on,  and  not  a  real  history.  \  holy  man,  with  the 
insiglit  of  a  holy  naturi',  would  ]>erceiv(‘,  on  the  contrary,  how 
the  lessons  ol‘  tlu'  mode?  and  principles  of  Divine  Ihovidenci* 
and  government,  so  woiJhy  ol*  (lod,  so  ailmirable,  so  (‘iieourag- 
iug,  and  vet  so  humbling,  so  entirclv  one — with  tlu^  same 
principles  elaborated  and  wrouglit  out  more  distimdly  in  the 
extended  ])ro[)hecies  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  ;  in  Llijah’s  re¬ 
bukes,  or  ^bihunds  tremendous  tempest  ol*  words — are,  in  fact, 
the  things  in  the  book  of  Jonah  which  give  conlldeiice  and 
rest  to  tlui  whole.  There  is  something  to  test  the  i'aith — that 
we  expect ;  and  it  is  immaterial;  but  tlunv  is  soimdliing  t(f  try  the 
character,  to  elevate  the  mind  by  (‘Xidted  vi(‘ws  ol*  (iod,  and  to 
humble  by  the  discovery  of  many  points  of  likeness  in  the  worst 
aspects  of  Jonah’s  character  to  our  own.  The  following  passage 
we  do  not  quote  as  by  any  means  one  of  the  best  in  Dr. 
Raleigh’s  volume  ;  but  it  has  many  varieties  of  pleasantness, 
and  sliows  how,  from  all  the  words  of  the  book,  he  elucidates  a 
lesson : — 

My  brethren,  this  theory  which  resolves  the  universe  into  mere  mate¬ 
rialism  and  force,  without  an  actuating  will  and  the  touches  of  a  personal 
presence,  is  as  hard  and  as  distasteful  to  all  our  liner  feelings  as  it  is 
essentially  untrue.  The  Irathhere,  as  in  everything  else,  is  as  beautiful 
as  it  is  real.  God  speaks  ”  to  his  whole  creation  in  heiglit  and  depth,  lie 
i>ECF..Mani{. — VOL.  xr.  l  i. 
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spt'alvs  io  the  angels.  JIo  speaks  to  the  worins.  Ife  speaks  to  the  splm- 
rlours.  lie  s])eaks  to  the  glooms,  lie  speaks  in  heaven.  He  speaks  in  hell. 
He  speaks  ami  gi'ts  reply — quick,  true,  murmurous  or  loud,  musical  or 
dissonant,  according  to  the  woul  that  is  spoken.  “  Ilis  angels”  answer 
him  (Psalm  cxlviii.)  with  folded  or  outspread  wings.  “Jlis  hosts” 
with  clang  of  celestial  armour.  Sun,  moon,  stars  ”  hy  tlu'ir  shinings 
and  eclipses.  ”  The  waters  tl.at  be  above  the  heavens,”  in  distiila’iuii 
of  the  dew  and  dropj)ings  of  the  rain.  1'he  “  dragons  ”  come  out  of 
the  “deeps”  to  answer  him.  The  “fire”  gleams  from  the  thumler- 
eloud,  and  the  “  hail  ”  rattles  on  our  windows,  in  answer  to  Hod. 
“Snow”  Avhitens  the  landscape,  “vapours”  roll  through  the  sky, 
“  stormy  wind  ”  blows — all  as  **  fulfiHinf/  hia  wordy  “  ilountaiiis  ” 
stand  worshipping  like  priests  in  a  great  tem})le.  Little  “liills”  clap 
their  hands.  “  Fruit ful  trees”  laugh,  and  shaggy  “cedars”  mourn. 
“  Leasts,  and  all  cattle,  creeping  things,  and  hying  fowl.” — Then  mIiv 
not  the  fish  that  kept  Jonah  Why  must  this  poor  creature  be  isolated 
Irom  its  maker,  and  shut  up  in  the  scientitio  “deeps”  which  can  only 
.shut  but  never  o])en  ?  Why:  “And  the  Lord  apahe  unto  the  fish, 
and  it  vomited  out  Jonah  U])on  dry  land.”  An  old  author  says  witli 
gri'at  plainiu'.cs,  but  probably  with  truth,  that  “  the  manner  of  his 
eoming  forth  seometh  to  have  been  without  ease  and  pleasure  to  the 
whale.”  Very  likely.  ]hit  if  it  brings  “  ease  and  jdeasure,”  thank¬ 
fulness  and  us(‘fulness,  to  Jonah,  we  shall  not  mourn  much  over  the 
whale’s  discomforts.  They  would  not  be  great.  The\*  would  soon  lie 
over.  And  then  the  great  creature  would  swim  back  to  its  home  in 
th(‘  depths,  there  to  “seek”  and  find  its  “  meat  from  God.”  The  ship 
sailed  better  without  the  ju’ojihct  than  witli  him;  and  I  daresay  tin; 
fortunes  of  th(‘  shark  would  not  sutler  by  losing  such  a  bitter  morsel; 
or,  to  put  it  ditl'crently,  by  carrying  for  God  through  these  nights  ;ind 
days  one  of  his  prodigal  children,  and  giving  him  up  in  safety.  Giie 
almost  feels  that  the  monster  would  be  likely  to  get  compensation  for 
its  loss,  wages  for  its  labour,  and  that  it  would  wear  a  kind  of  dignity 
ever  after.  At  any  rate,  before  we  part  company,  before  the  creatuns 
angry  and  disappointed,  goes  rushing  back  to  the  deep,  let  us  give  it 
the  compensation  of  our  thanks.  It  preserved  to  us,  and  to  the  world, 
one  of  our  divine  instructors.  It  carried  in  its  maw  this  book  of 
Jonah.  If  God  could  speak  to  the  fish,  we  can  thank  it,  and  turn  our 
thanks  into  the  form  of  kindness  to  all  creatures.  That  creature  is  dead 
and  gone.  IVrhaps  some  of  its  teeth  may  be  among  those  fossil  teeth 
which  have  been  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  shores  of  Malta  and 
^^icily,  and  which  are  allowed  by  naturalists  to  belong  to  a  larger  race 
of  fishes  than  the  existing  ones.  The  creature  itself,  however,  is  gone. 
“ 'i'he  spirit”  of  that  beast  is  gone  “downwards,”  who  knoweth 
whither  ?  Lut  the  world  is  full  of  living  creatures,  and  we 
may  show  our  thankfulness  by  kindness  to  them — to  the  horse 
in  th('  street,  to  the  cow  in  the  field,  to  the  lost  dog,  to  the  bird 
with  the  broken  wing,  to  the  fl}'  on  the  window,  trying  all  day  long  to 
get  to  the  outer  air.  Never  kill  a  fly — no,  nor  even  tlic  yellow  wasp 
with  fill*  sting,  if  you  can  let  it  out.  MTie  God  who  gave  your  life, 
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gave  lite  to  all  the  ercaturos,  and  each  in  own  domain  has  as  much 
riglit  to  live  as  yon  have  in  yonrs.  Nor  can  yon  ever  tell  liow  mucli 
yon  may  he  indehted  to  any  en-atiirc'.  dMio  fable  ot*  the  mouse  knawing 
asunder  the  cords  that,  hound  the  lion  is  the  fact  of  daily  lih'.  The  weak 
hcl[)  the  strong  as  well  as  the  strong  the  weak.  An  ass  can  save  a  seer 
from  an  angel’s  sword.  A  shark  can  keep  a  prophet  from  drowning  in 
ail  angry  sea.  lEome  again  now,  scaly  monster  !  Von  have  done  your 
generation  work.  You  have  praised  the  name  of  the  Lord.” 

One  more  thought,  and  this  tlie  last  to-day.  As  you  see  the  foamy 
track  the  creature  leaves  behind,  gradually  melting  into  the  ejuiet  green 
of  the  sea;  as  you  turn  and  look  at  the  proj)ln‘t  wa4iing  himself  from 
the  tilth  of  his  living  grave,  and  then  standing  up  on  tlie  shore,  inhal¬ 
ing  the  fresh  hrca'ze,  rejoicing  in  heaviui’s  blessed  light,  and — to  ])rove 
and  feel  himself  alive,  to  make  sure  that  all  wjis  not  a  dream — shouting, 
perhaps,  in  loud  voice,  “Salvation  is  of  the  Ijord,” — say,  “God  helping 
me,  1  shall  never  despair.  Xever.  l'\)r  1  see  that  tin*  Inaiviest  judg¬ 
ment  may  brighten  into  mere}’.  Tlie  darkest  night  may  have  a  morning. 
Th('  dei'pest  gravt^  has  a  resnrri'Ction  ])ortal.  A  voyage  wrapped  in 
whirling  storm,  and  horrible  witii  engulphing  dangers,  may  yet  end  in 
safety  on  a  sunny  shore.” 


Ill  closing  this  short  notice  of  a  very  beautiful  volume, 
we  must  say  there  is  a  woallli  in  Scripture  very  much  unde¬ 
veloped  and  uniisod  yet.  We  an'  glad  to  receive  this  book, 
bocaiise  it  is  i\  full,  ample,  and  consistent  dealing  wit h  a  part 
of  Scripture  wbicb  lias  not  received,  in  spite  of  the  relhreiices 
wc  have  made  to  many  authors,  very  much  attention.  Wo 
have  often  been  siir[)rised  at  the  way  in  wbicb  preacbers  tread 
over  Ibo  same  grounds,  and  illustrate  over  and  over  again 
the  same  cbaractors,  like  boys  beating  the  ])arisb  bounds. 
There  are  rare  incidents  and  innumerable  persons  almost  iin- 
illustrated  from  the  pulpit  yet ;  and  the  example  of  the  volume 
before  us,  we  hope,  will  not  merely  drive  preachers  to  Jonah, 
but  induce  them  to  search  and  look,  studying  the  forms  and 
words  of  some  other  prophet  or  personage,  not  known  much  ot 
as  yet.  Work  at  the  Ibble,  and  it  will  not  fail  to  yield  up 
its  precious  results.  Xot  out  of  place  with  such  a  remark 
as  this,  is  the  following  passage  on  work  in  its  lower  and 
higher  orders : 


Tt  is  interesting  to  rememher  how  many  of  the  world’s  great  men 
have  been  able  to  work,  htm'allv  “with  both  hinds  earnestly.”  There 
is  a  particular  kind  of  greatness  which  srems  rather,  in  its  devidojmiciit, 
to  exhaust  and  damage  the  jdiysic  il  iiowiu’s.  Soim^  gnmt  men  have 
h:id  neither  hands  nor  ('vcs.  d'liey  hav»^  lived  in  the  past,  ohliv’ions  ot 
the  present,  in  a  world  of  ahslraclioii  and  imagination,  unconscious  of 
the  nei'd  for  a  pn'sent  activity  and  ('  in*.  Ihit,  the  greatness  that  liai 
movi'd  tin*  world,  Inat  has -cinvd  the  roids  of  nn’ii  with  iiivim*  id‘*a>( 
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and  moral  impulses,  lias,  I  imagine,  been  generally  associated  with  great 
ocular  clearness,  with  tactual  sensibility,  with  inanifnilative  skill.  I 
question  if  ihero  was  one  apostle  among  tlie  twelve  who  could  noi  do  a 
good  day’s  work.  One  can  do  bett(T  than  Jonah,  for  he  can  make  a 
tent;  another  can  drag  a  net  over-full  of  fishes  so  skilfully  that  tlie 


net  is  not  broken;  another  surely  knew  something  of  the  work  of 
husbandry,  if  not  by  settled  occupation,  yet  by  occasional  piTsonal 
endeavours,  else  he  could  hardly  describe  to  us  so  feelingly  the  “  loa  f 
patience”  of  the  husbandiiiaii  in  wailing  for  tiie  precious  fruits  of  tin; 
earth.  The  prophets — don’t  you  see  Klijah,  tall,  strong,  fearless;  a 
splendid  instance  of  incarnate  cajiability  and  human  completeness,  run¬ 
ning  before  Ahab’s  chariot,  standing  on  the  wild  rocks  of  Jloreh,  while 
the  w’ind  w'avcs  his  mantle  and  jdays  with  his  locks  ?  And  Klisha  at 
the  plough  !  And  Amos  ilre.ssing  his  sycamore-trees  and  keeping  his 
rattle!  And  Jonah  working  at  his  booth  beside  Nineveh  !  Work  of 
every  kind  is  kingly,  if  men  knew  how  to  do  it  well.  The 'pride  that 
despises  it  is  beggarly. 


Here,  then,  wc  do  not  iso  niiich  bid  farewell  to  Dr.  Ualeigh, 
as  introdiico  his  volume  to  our  readers ;  assuring  them  that 
throughout  its  ])ages  it  shines  with  the  same  subdiud  splendour 
of  speech,  and  melts  with  the  same  pathos  of  feeling  as  in  those 
passages  we  have  quoted. 


THE  SUPERSTITION  AND  RO:\IANrK  OF  SPANISH 

PAINTING  A 

OUR  pages  have  from  time  to  tinio,  recently,  referred  to  the 
rich  interest  pervading  tlie  story  of  painting  as  an  art,  and 
the  delightful  biograjdiic  charm  pervading  Spanisli  .Vrt  in  par¬ 
ticular.  A  recent  ac(piaintanco  witli  Sir  William  Stirling’s 
volumes  ;  the  knowledge  of  their  rarity  and  exj)ensiveness,  and 
of  their  comparatively  slight  notice  at  the  time  of  their  publica¬ 
tion,  leads  us  to  the  impression  that,  oiir  readers  will  not  regard 
a  few  pages  devoted  to  this  subject,  with  Stirling  as  our  guide 
and  companion,  as  uninteresting.  Indeed,  few  stories  seem  to 
us  more  pleasant  and  consolatory  on  their  human  side  than  that 
of  painting  ;  lew  things  more  distinctly  aflirm,  not  merely  the 
personality  of  mind,  and  its  dominion  over  its  ideas,  but  the 
exalted  and  supernatural  character  of  the  ideal  world  in  which 
it  lives.  A  poor  artist,  most  likely  with  few  external  circum¬ 
stances  to  flatter  or  exalt,  transfers  from  the  unsubstantial  king¬ 
doms  of  Nowhere,  and  the  teeming  populations  of  Nothing,  the 
outlines  of  forms  and  conceptions  to  his  canvas  ;  from  the  ])alotte 
on  his  thumb,  covered  by  unshapely  masses  and  blots  of  various 
colour,  he  transfers  to  those  forms, — shades,  tints,  and  tones  of 
expression,  which  make  the  poor  artist  to  be  a  loved  and  vene¬ 
rated  person,  and  the  subject  of  his  creation  to  be  a  shrine, 
visited  through  ages  by  the  pilgrim  worshi])pers  of  genius. 
Stirling  (piotes  ami  translates  a  tine  ex]n’essiv('  sonnet  of  Vicente 
Victoria’s,  on  painting,  ex})ressing  sometliing  of  the  sentiment 
we  have  indulged. 

We  may  often  be  amazed,  and  we  Intend  in  this  ])aper  in 
some  measure  to  show  how  remarkably  in  S])anish  art  the  most 
singular  and  enslaving  superstition  has  becui  associated  with 
many  of  its  most  famous  productions,  but  nothing  can  interc(‘pt 
the  impression  of  the  rich  glow  of  genius.  Often  the  elevated 
pc'nsiveness  which  pervades  Its  ricdi  galleries,  while  if  it  illus¬ 
trates  what  has  been  so  often  claimed  that  tin;  Papal  (-hurcdi 
has  employed,  and  sometimes  chastem'd  tlu'  works  of  the  pencil, 
it  will  not  less  appear,  how  it  has  cu’anipcMl  nilsiu’ably,  by  its 
pruder^’and  pedantry,  the  llnest  minds.  Still,  It  Is  true  that  : — 
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With  colours  lunnifold  and  mingl’d  shown 
Through  the  clear  texture  blushing  into  light, 
Like  tlow'rs  in  beautil’ul  confusion  grown, 
Where  roses  blend  with  lilies  silver- white, 

Or  the  ])iire  grain  of  Indian  ivory 
SuHiis’d  with  Sidon’s  rich  and  regal  dye. 


This  is  a  work  of  course  very  similar  to  that  wliich  all  art  and 
science  performs  ;  but  the  work  of  painting  is  so  pure  and 
immaterial,  so  entirely  wrought  out  of  the  brain  of  the  artist — 
and,  withal,  so  iiispiringly  appealing  to  the  latent  conceptions 
hidden  aw  ay  w  ithin  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  that  pcrliaps,  next 
to  music,  it  should  be  ranked  as  the  most  ha])py  evidence  of 
immateriality  and  personality,  as  attributes  of  tlie  human  soul. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  pensive  consolation,  too,  Ibllowing  a 
thought  like  this,  wdicn  looking  at  a  great  ]iainting;  it  may 
hang  in  some  far-away  cloister ;  in  a  not  much  frequented 
gallery — and  yet  it  shines  with  the  colours  and  shapes  of  un- 
<picstionable  genius — the  audience  to  which  it  speaks  is  very 
small ;  the  fame  it  has  acquired  is  deep  and  incisive,  ratlu'r  than 
extensive.  It  is  not  for  the  multitudes, — they  could  better  a])- 
]>reciate  a  shower  of  fireworks,  or  a  grove  of  (liinese  lanterns. 
'The  great  silent  picture,  as  it  hangs,  seems  to  say  to  many  a 
disappointed  W'orker  who  grieves  that  he  has  missed  fame,  that 
any  little  thing  that  he  may  have  done,  any  good  little  sermon 
he  may  have  ]ireachcd,  or  pure  little  verses  lie  may  have  written, 
or  little  sketch  he  may  liave  made,  will  soon  be  ([uite  lurgotton, 
if  they  ever  have  been  remembered,  d'he  great  ]ueture  seems 
to  say,  “liCt  nu'  comfort  thee;  consider,  I  am  an  un(|uestionabii‘ 
“  work  of  genius,  but  crowds  pass  by  nu',  and  do  not  ev(  n  eon- 
“  descend  me  a  look ;  1  am  scarcely  known — Consider,  the  best 
“  part  of  me  is  not  here  ;  1  am  only  a  little  stray  light  from  the 
“  mind  of  my  master  w  ho  made  me  ;  and  I  w'as  not  made  in 
“  vain,  if  I  liav('  taught  time  to  feel  and  know,  by  my  real, 
“  though  transitory  existence  here  for  a  little  time,  the  abiding- 
“  ne:'S  of  that,  out  th*  w’hich  I  eani(\  and  tlu'  durability  i>f  those 
“  eemceptions  of  winch  I  am  an  t'NideiUH.”  JSiu'h  words  as  these 
may  strike  s(  me  of  our  readers  as  being  loo  much,  jierhaps,  in  a 
I  reaeher's  vein ;  yet,  we  siqipi'se,  most  of  them  have  thought 
such  things,  if  they  have  >q)eiit  any  time  in  tlu'  (piiet  galh'ries, 
bi'loro  the  tr<q)hies  of  the  gn'at  masters.  V(‘t  paiiitc'rs  tlieni- 
; '  lv('s  have  lu'on  tlie  most  grot('S(|ue  and  (jiiem*  of*  en'atures  in 
ihcir  lives;  their  storit's  in  the  hi''tvjrv  of  art,  in  tlie  gn-at  and 
magnilict'iit  fanes  it  has  reart'd,  tell  like  tlie  twistul  corbels,  or 
tyuor  and  uncouth  creatures,  many-visaged,  that  move  the  spec- 
:  h  r  toa  ^milc  ov  «  nietliing  more,  even  amidst  Ids  most  solemn 
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and  overwhelming  emotions.  And  among  the  grolosquo,  the 
stories  ot  Spanish  artists  seem  to  ns  the  most  grotesque  ;  and, 
in  this  particular,  the  volumes  of  Stirling  have  a  delieiousness 
of  character,  like  that  which  is  so  pleasing  in  tlie  Icariu'd,  quaint 
and  anecdotal  old  men  who  wrote  their  books,  not  because  they 
would  keep  themselves  (‘onstantly  before  the  public  or  in  tlu' 
advertiser’s  sheets — but  because  they  were,  as  the  sa(‘red  writer 
says,  like  a  full  bottle  that  must  have  vent  ;  and  they  gave 
their  soul  to  the  subject,  and  are  known  by  their  own  book. 

Spain,  our  readers  do  not  need  to  bo  told,  is  illustrious  in  art, 
and  especially  in  the  art,  of  ])ainting;  her  i)aintings  glorify  her 
glorious  buildings  ;  those  venerable  choirs,  and  shriiu'sof  foliage 
wrought  in  stone,  which  in  their  light,  and  aerial,  and  endless 
intinite  grace  ol‘  panel  and  ])illar,  branching  out  into  living 
blossoms,  and  springing  u])  into  endless  beauty  of  orderly  con¬ 
fusion,  like  the  embow'crc'd  arches  of  forest-trees,  and  become 
the  admiration  and  the  envy  of  art.  Spain  has  not  imh'ed 
achieved  a  Uaphael  or  Michael  Angelo,  any  more  than  she  has 
achieved  a  Dante  or  a  Shakspeare  ;  but  her  works  are  wondrously 
her  own,  and  not  less  gorgeously  than  gracefully  distinctly  hers. 
It  is  most  true  that  W(^  have  almost  to  unclothe  ourselves  of 
i*rotestant  ideas,  as  wo  think  of  her  works  and  her  artists  ;  the 
grave  seriousness  of  the  people  represented  itself,  and  reaclu^d 
its  climax  of  expression,  in  the  sedulous  care  with  which  her 
churchmen  and  prelates  watclied  over  ail  that  art  ])erform(‘d. 
The  Renaissance,  with  its  trail  of  })aganisms,  “found  no  favour” 
in  Spain  ;  she  eschewed  classical  mythologii's,  with  its  mob  of 
graceful,  lascinating  nudities;  and  art,  with  hc'r,  b(‘came  the 
handmaid  of  religions  and  devotional  raptures  ;  ami  genius,  if  it 
painted  landscapes,  trod  the  vales  and  hills  of  dudea,  while  most 
especially  it  found  its  inspiration  in  Annunciations  and  (Iruci- 
tixions,  the  glorification  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  the  spreading 
along  its  miles  of  canvas,  the  stories,  legends,  and  traditions  of 
the  great  fathers  of  the  church.  Spanish  art  has  always  been, 
perhaps,  too  severely  decent  and  even  prudish  ;  and,  as  the 
young  painter  usually  obtained  his  first  ideas  Irom  those 
cloisters  where  he  knelt  as  a  wondering  child  by  his  mother,  or 
from  those  kindly  Darmolites  or  C  ordeliers,  who  first  fostered  in 
him  tlie  love  of  it, — it  became  the  law  and  habit  of  lh(‘  school 
to  turn  to  the  awl'ul  or  touching  legmid  of  tin*  (iosjxd  story,  or 
the  martvr’s  agony,  tor  the  subjects  ol  tlicii’  ihukuI.  Nude 
tigures  were  forbidden  to  such  tastes  and  scenes ;  and  even  an 
occasional  ti<nire  introduced  beneath  circunmtances  intended  to 


degrade  it  to  the  spectator,  if  it  assumed  any  voluptuous  pro¬ 
portions,  shocked  the  good  churchman’s  mind.  A  bishop,  gruvo 
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aiul  pioTis,  'vvlio  was  surprised  into  gazing  upon  a  woman,  in 
^lartin  de  Vos’  picture  of  the  “  Last  Judgment/’  remai‘kal)lo 
tor  the  beauty  and  disorder  of  her  person,  was  thrown  into  such 
a  state  of  mental  discomposure  that  lie  used  to  say,  “  rather 
“  than  undergo  the  same  spiritual  conflict  a  second  tiino,  lie 
“would  face  a  hurricane  in  the  (nilf  of  llermuda  ;  ”  and  he  had 
made  what  was  in  those  days  the  diflicult  voyage  to  America. 
Kven  at  the  distance  of  many  years,  ho  used  to  say,  1  cannot 
“think  of  that  picture  without  dread.”  IViestly  craft,  and 
])opular  sujierstition  wrought  together  in  the  ])aintingsof  Spain. 
Angels  visited  artists  and  honoured  them  with  their  attentions ; 
tlie  Virgin,  on  many  occasions,  condescended  to  sit  for  her  like¬ 
ness ;  and  was  especially  kind  to  painters,  and  often  did  them  a 
good  turn.  A  certain  young  friar  was  great  in  the  art  of 
painting — he  especially  delighted  in  devising  new  aspects  of 
blessedness  and  beauty  for  the  Virgin,  and  in  setting  Ibrth  the 
fievil  in  the  most  repulsive  and  extravagant  delineations  of 
ugliness.  Satan  bore  this  as  best  he  could  for  some  time;  but, 
at  last,  he  determim'd  to  be  revenged ;  he  assumed  the  disguise 
— dangerous  disguise  ! — of  a  most  lovely  maiden  ;  and  the  un¬ 
happy  friar,  being  of  an  amorous  disposition,  fell  into  the  trap; 
she  smiled  sweetly  on  her  shaven  wooer  ;  she  was  not  unwilling 
to  be  wooed,  but  woidd  not  surrender  her  beauty  at  a  less  ]irice 
than  the  rich  reliquaries  and  jewels  of  the  treasury  of  the 
monastery.  Tn  an  evil  hour,  the  poor  painter  admitted  her  at 
midnight  within  the  convent  walls,  and  took  from  the  antique 
cabinet  the  ])recious  things  s1u‘  (h'sired.  Then,  as  tlu'y  wound 
their  way  through  the  moonlit  cloister,  the  sinful  friar,  clutch¬ 
ing  his  booty  with  one  arm,  and  his  beauty  with  the  other,  tlu'. 
demon  lady  suddenly  cried  out  “  y’/z/^rm*  /  ”  with  diabolical 
('uergy.  U])  started  all  the  snoring  monks  at  that  midnight 
cry,  and  rushed  in  disorder  from  their  cells,  detecting  the  un¬ 
lucky  brother  making  off  with  the  plate.  Him  they  tied  safe  to 
a  pillar,  leaving  him  there  till  the  next  day  should  determine 
his  punishment,  while  the  brethren  went  back  to  their  ])illows 
or  their  prayers ;  and  then  the  cruel  devil  appeared  in  his  real 
sha.pe  to  the  poor  painter,  taunting  and  twitting  him,  and 
making  unmerciful  mockery  of  his  amorous  overtures  and  his 
prayers — advising  him  now  to  appeal  to  the  beauty  ho  had  so 
loved  to  delineate  on  his  canvases.  The  devil  outwitted  him¬ 
self;  happy  ideal  The  penitent  monk  took  the  advice;  and 
lo  !  the  radiant  mother  of  mercy  descended  in  all  her  lieavenlv 
loveliness,  unbound  his  cords,  and  bade  him  fasten  the  evil  one 
in  his  place  to  the  column.  If  he  did  it  at  all,  we  may  depend 
upon  it  lie  did  it  with  a  will,  in  alacrity  and  astonishment — the 
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story  saitli  it  was  done.  Slic  diarized  liorsolf  with  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  precious  things  to  their  proper  place,  and  bade  liiin 
appear  among  the  monks  tlie  next  morning  at  matins,  which  lie 
di(l  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  brethren,  lie  voted,  liowever, 
for  his  own  condemnation;  but  when  they  went  to  tlie  sacristy 
and  found  everything  marvellously  correct  in  its  place,  and  wlicli 
they  went  to  the  column  and  found  tlie  devil  fast  contined  there, 
they  forgave  tlie  erring  brotlier,  and  adiiiinistereil  a  tremendous 
flogging  to  the  devil ;  tlie  monk  became  not  only  a  wiser  and 
a  better  man,^’  but  a  better  artist ;  he  was  now  able  to  paint  the 
Virgin  more  serenely  beautiful,  the  arch-enemy  more  appallingly 
ugly;  henceforth,  ho  eschewed  all  enticing  damsels.  Would 
that  the  A^irgin  would  apjiear  in  these  degenerate  and  unbeliev¬ 
ing  times  on  a  similar  mission,  with  similar  results  I  Such 
stories  as  these  abound  among  the  legends  of  the  artists  of 
Spain. 

Superstitions  innumerable  haunt  all  ils  jiagcs — all  the  works 
of  Spain  seem  to  be  wrought  beneath  the  impression  of  strong 
superstitious  ideas;  its  galleries  remind  us  of  tlnit  great 
resolution  and  vow  the  chapter  of  Seville  reconh'd,  wlimi  it 
determined  on  rearing  those  mighty  and  unrivalled  aisles.  “  I^i't. 
“us  build,’’  said  those  niagniticent  ecclesiastics,  a  church 
that  shall  cause  us  to  bo  taken  for  madmen  by  those  who 
“come  after  us.”  It  is  impossible  to  resist  some  such  feeling 
for  all  the  works  of  Spain  :  a  splendid  insanity  p(Tvades,  not 
merely  the  achievement  of  the  architect  and  the  sculptor,  but 
the  works  which  shine  u])on  the  canvases  too.  Pictures  ami 
sculptures  wrought  miracles — before  the  artist  died,  before 
the  hands  which  fashioned  them  were  cold  in  death,  or  the 
eyes  dimmed  in  the  grave,  sacred  images  made  the  lame  to 
walk,  and  the  blind  to  see  ;  ^^pain  always  attained  a  height 
of  fame  for  image-worship  beyond  that  of  any  of  the  nations 
of  Europe;  and  Isabella,  while  she  employed  her  active  mind 
in  the  weightiest  affairs  of  government,  and  became  not  less 
the  model  of  a  wife  and  mother  also,  building  and  endowing 
churches,  working  with  her  own  tingiu’s  chasubles,  dalmatics, 
and  processional  l^anners,  was  idde  also  to  encourage  the  works 
of  artists  such  as  Ilincon,  bdores,  Eerreguete,  t^c.,  i^c.  As 
time  went  on,  came  the  brilliant  ago  ot  Charles  \  .  Immense 
as  were  his  interests  and  activities,  he  had  a  (piick  eye,  and  a 
fine  taste,  especially  lor  jiaintings.  A\  hen  he  sunk  into  his 
retreat  at  Yiiste,  and  had  jiarted  with  all  his  jirovinces  and 
kingdoms,  he  would  not  ]iart  with  his  iavourites  ot  dilian. 
Even  as  in  the  days  of  his  empire,  he  had  regardod  with 
as  much  satisfaction  the  acfjuisition  of  one  ot  his  favourite 
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paintings  as  the  acquisition  of  a  province.  The  tine  speeches 
of  the  great  despot  and  master  of  his  age  about  his  favourite 
jjainter  are  well-known,  and  are  among  the  most  loveable 
things  we  have  on  record  about  him.  When  the  Emperor 
was  one  day  in  the  studio  with  Titian,  the  artist  let  fall 
his  brush ;  he  prevented  the  painter’s  apologies,  and  picked 
up  the  brush,  saying,  ‘‘  It  is  tit  that  Titian  should  be  served 
“  by  CvomrP  On  another  occasion,  having  requested  the  artist 
to  retouch  a  picture  over  the  door  of  a  chamber  which  he 
could  not  reach,  and  which  he  was  still  unable  easily  to  reach 
standing  an  a  table, — the  Emperor  called  on  all  his  courtiers 
to  assist — fairly  hoisting  Titian  up  with  his  own  imperial 
hands ;  and  saying,  “  (’ome,  gentlemen ;  we  must  all  bear 
up  this  great  man,  to  show  that  his  art  is  the  empress  of 
“  all  others ;  ”  and,  when  the  princes  round  the  court  became 
envious  and  jealous  of  the  easy  access  of  the  great  painter 
to  the  privacy  of  the  Emperor,  he  did  fresh  honour  to  his 
favourite  in  the  w’ell-known  cutting  rebuke,  “there  are  many 
“  princes  ;  there  is  but  one  Titian.”  And  Titian  has  paid  his 
royal  master  back  ;  and  to  him  vre  owe  our  best  knowledge' 
of  Charles  V.  But  Titian  was  not  a  Spainard,  and  many 
of  the  items  of  his  fame  are  quite  discrepant  with  that  chaste 
genius  which  we  have  noticed  as  a  characteristic  of  the  Spanish 
pencil.  Philip  11.  almost  compels  us  to  relax  our  hatred 
and  detestation  of  him,  when  we  think  of  him  in  the  company 
of  Spanish  artists ;  the  dismal  tnorose  king  becomes  urbane  and 
kind,  and  as  accessible,  generous,  and  tender  in  his  dealings 
with  them  as  with  priests.  Those  who  would  derive  the  most 
gorgeous  impressions  in  our  language  of  his  wonderful  morbid 
dream  of  madness — theEscorial — should  read  the  description  of 
it,  and  the  artists  employed  to  adorn  its  walls,  as  given  in 
the  pages  of  Stirling.  That  building,  like  Versailles,  cost  a 
nation ;  but  then,  unlike  Versailles,  even  in  its  unmeaningness, 
it  means  something ;  its  grimness  has  a  kind  of  grandeur  in 
it ;  deserted  and  melancholy,  a  waste  and  a  mistake,  it  still 
compels  the  spirit,  as  Versailles  does  not,  to  musing  and  to 
melancholy.  That  huge  gridiron  of  granite  was  the  single 
passion  of  the  morose  and  melancholy  king — it  was  thirty-one 
years  in  building,  and  cost  six  millions  of  ducats.  Armies 
might  pine  for  supplies,  but  the  architects  of  the  Escorial 
were  never  permitted  to  want  money.  The  Escorial,  full  ot 
interest  in  itself  as  the  morose  dream  of  the  most  powerlul 
monarch  of  the  age,  is  interesting,  as  calling  forth  the  powers  ol 
the  chiefest  painters  of  the  time.  Philip  II.  spared  no  expense 
in  compelling  to  his  service  all  whose  genius  could  in  any  way 
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illustrate  the  panel  or  the  ceilins?,  the  altar  or  the  cloister.  'Ihe 
high  altar,  Leoni,  an  Italian  sculptor,  had  engaged  to  complete 
in  four  years,  at  a  cost  of  twenty  thousand  ducats ;  ten  years 
passed  away,  and  it  remained  untinished  in  the  artist’s  studio — 
thirteen  years,  and  the  irritated  king  wrote  piteously,  entreating 
that  it  might  be  sent ;  increased  largesses  were  promised  to  the 
artist ;  and  the  rich  chapel,  with  its  altar,  was  at  length  tinisluxl 
in  time  for  the  funeral  of  the  royal  founder,  in  LVJS.  Philip,  it 
would  seem,  could  not  manage  his  artists  with  the  same  ease 
with  which  he  managed  his  Impiisition ;  and  the  Kscorial, 
with  its  grand  galleries  on  the  slopes  of  the  (uiadarrama,  and 
its  turrets  surrounded  by  the  rocky  eminence  called  “  the  King's 
Chair,’^  from  whence  he  looked  down  upon  the  slowly  growing 
mass  of  granite,  seems  but  a  poor  commentary  up(m  his  famous 
siiying,  ‘‘ Time  and  L  against  two.”  Put  time  in  all  things  went 
over  to  the  majority,  and  left  the  corpse  of  the  foolish  old  man 
in  the  grim  halls  and  chapel  he  had  made  the  master-thought  of 
his  life.  Through  his  long  reign,  however,  we  meet  with  a 
number  of  names  of  artists ;  who,  if  they  did  not  reach  the 
highest  point  of  Spanish  colour  and  design,  are  yet  among  the 
greatest.  The  life  and- works  of  Luce  Cambiaso  are  intert‘sting  ; 
thcono  in  its  records  of  romantic  interest,  the  others  in  theirditiuse 
atfluence  upon  the  walls  of  the  famous  palace.  Philip  tried 
hard  to  win  that  fine  master,  Paul  Veronese,  to  his  designs  ;  but, 
although  he  was  a  painter,  in  the  greatness  and  magniticent 
populations  of  his  landscapes,  eminently  htted  to  ailorn  vast 
galleries,  he  would  not  leave  his  beloved  Venice  ;  and  h'rederigo 
Zuccaro  was  called  to  supply  his  place,  lie  won,  however,  only 
the  displeasure  of  the  king ;  and,  after  three  years'  labour,  while 
ho  was  muniticently  rewarded,  Philip  said,  “  It  is  not  Zuccaro 
who  is  to  blame,  but  those  who  brought  him  hither.”  Put, 
perhaps,  the  lirst  painter  whose  life  and  genius  really  obtained 
a  place  in  high  European  estimation  was  Louis  Morales,  an 
entirely  self-formed  genius — himself,  and  his  pictures,  artists 
say  worthy  of  companionship  with  Paphael ;  ”  it  is  certain 
that  ho  transcended  any  artist  who  could  have  been  his 
instructor  ;  Ids  paintings  were  careful  in  their  finish  ;  his  sub¬ 
jects  always  devotional,  and  alive  with  the  force  and  strength 
of  real  geldus — he  seems  to  have  painted  ])hysical  agony  with 
wonderful  power— as  if,  say  some  critics,  he  had  wound  his  way 
through  the  vaults  of  the  Impiisition,  and  seen  some  poor 
heretics  writhing  beneath  the  grasp  of  the  torturers;  yet,  great 
as  he  was,  he  seems  to  have  lived  comparatively  neglected,  and 
to  have  died  poor.  When  the  king  lirst  met  with  him,  he  was 
not  pleased  ;  but,  shortly  before  he  died,  Philip  called  upon  him 
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in  Badiijos.  In  tlic  course  of  conversation,  the  king  said,  “  You 
are  very  old,  Morales !  “  Yes,  Sir,  and  very  poor,**  said  tlio 

painter.  Turning  to  his  treasurer,  the  king  ordered  that  a 
pension  of  two  hundred  ducats  should  bo  given  to  him  ;  “That 
will  liiid  you  something  for  dinner,’*  said  the  king.**  “And 
what  for  supper,  Sire  ?  **  said  the  artist — Philip  must  have  been 
in  an  extraordinarily  good  liumour  then,  for  he  added  another 
hundred  ducats  to  the  pension.  Another  of  the  great  names  is 
that  of  Domenico  Theotocopuli,  who  also  emerged  from  an 
obscure  origin,  and  probably  Italian,  although  his  works  are  the 
pride  of  the  Cathedral  of  Toledo.  ]\lany  of  the  greatest  seem 
to  be  passing  ra])idly  to  rags  and  dust.  lie  received  for  their 
execution  immense  sums,  and  continued  actively  industrious  to 
an  old  age.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  tliose  manifold 
geniuses — able,  not  only  to  illuminate  the  altar-piece  or  the 
gallery,  but  to  perform  the  work  of  the  architect  or  the  sculptor. 

Passing  over  many  names,  we  have  been  greatly  interested  in 
that  of  Pablo  do  Cespedes,  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  poet, 
scholar,  and  divine.  As  wc  look  on  the  face  of  this  great  man 
in  the  likeness  preserved  to  us,  there  is  much  that  claims  confi¬ 
dence  and  adection,  while  it  expresses  power.  Singularly 
enough,  what  we  know  of  him  seems  to  be  ])rincipally  obtained 
through  the  archives  of  the  Inquisition.  lie  had  the  honor  to 
be  <lenounced  by  that  tribunal;  and  perhaps  would  have  been 
subjected  to  its  discipline  had  he  not  been  absent  at  the  time  ; 
nor  did  he  venture  to  return  until  he  had  placed  himself  in 
greater  safety  beneath  the  robes  of  the  priesthood.  In  his 
versatility  of  genius,  he  has  been  likened  to  Leonardo  de  Yinci ; 
he  was  a  real  artist.  The  cathedral  of  Cordova  still  boasts  of 
its  possession  of  his  famous  “  Last  Supper,*’  about  which  a  tale 
is  told  illustrating  the  man  ;  when  the  picture  was  on  the  easel, 
the  jars  and  vases  in  the  foreground  attracted  every  visitor’s 
attention  by  their  exquisite  tinish,  but  only  to  the  great  disgust 
of  the  artist.  At  lust,  he  said  to  his  servant,  “  Andres,  rub  mo 
out  those  things  ;  after  all  my  care  and  study,  and  among  so 
many  heads,  ligures,  hands,  and  expressions,  people  see  nothing 
but  those  import inencies.”  As  a  poet,  he  has  been  likened  to 
\  irgil;  and  as  he  celebrated  in  his  verso  the  ])raise  of  ink,  as 
tlie  means  of  perpetuating  a  memory  which  the  pencil  and  the 
chisel  would  not  preserve.  So  it  must  be  admitt^,  it  has  been 
with  him  ;  his  verses  perhaps  preserve  him  in  more  extensive 
knowledge  in  Spain  than  his  paintings.  We  referred  to  the 
interesting  fact  that,  on  several  occasions,  the  Virgin  had 
aj>p4^arvd  to  Spanish  artists,  expressly  desiring  them  to  confer 
upon  themselves  the  honor  of  taking  her  likeness;  and  we 
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remarked  ^liow  priestcraft  frequently  made  painting  its  puppet 
in  this  matter ;  this  was  the  case  with  the  distinguished 
Valenciun  painter,  \icenti  do  Johannes  ;  lie  was  an  eminent 
master,  and  received  the  highest  cncoiuiuins  from  Bishops  and 
Archbishops,  Carmelites,  Dominicans,  Jesuits,  Dranciscaus,  and 
Jeronimites — but  Stirling  tells  the  following  pleasant  story  : — 


He  was  also  honoured  by  commands,  fur  hl^dicr  than  those  of  abbots 
and  archbishops,  and  which  were  amongst  tlie  higliesl  marks  of  hea¬ 
venly  favour,  that  could  bo  given  to  the  devout  artist.  On  the  even¬ 
ing  of  an  Assumption-day,  the  Blessed  Virgin  revealed  to  Tray 
Martin  Alberto,  a  Jesuit  of  Valencia,  and  commanded  that  her  ]ucturo 
should  be  painted,  as  sbe  then  appeared,  attire<l  in  a  white  robe  and 
blue  mantle,  and  standing  on  the  erescent-moon  ;  above  her  was  to 
doat  the  mystic  dove,  and  the  Father  Eternal  was  to  he  seen  leaning 
from  the  clouds,  whilst  her  Divine  8on  placed  a  crown  uj)on  her  head. 
To  execute  this  honourable  hut  arduous  tusk,  the  Jesuit  selected  Joaiies, 
whose  confessor  he  was,  and  described*  to  liim  with  great  minuteness, 
his  glorious  vision.  The  first  eketches  were,  however,  unsuccessful, 
and  the  skill  of  the  painter  fell  short  of  the  brilliant  dream  of  the  friar. 
Both,  therefore,  betook  themselves  to  religious  exercises,  and  to  their 
prayers  were  added  those  of  other  holy  men.  Every  day  the  artist 
confessed  and  communicated,  before  commencing  liis  labours;  and  bo 
would  often  stand  for  wdiolo  hours  with  his  pencils  and  ])alette  in  his 
hand,  but  without  touching  the  divine  figure  until  bis  spirit  was 
quickened  within  him  by  the  fervency  of  his  prayers.  His  piety  and 
perseverance  at  lust  overcame  all  difficulties  ;  and  he  product'd  a  noble 
picture  of  Our  Lady,  exactly  conformable  to  the  vision,  which  long  adorn¬ 
ed  the  altar  of  the  “  Immaculate  Conception,”  in  the  Jesuits’ Convent, 
and  became  famous  amongst  artists  for  its  excellence,  and  amongst 
friars  for  its  miraculous  powers. 

The  face  of  Johannes  is  so  thoroughly  Spanish,  that  we  are 
able  to  believe  that  lie  might  have  been  imposed  upon  ;  and 
thus  we  suffer  no  diminution  of  respect  lor  him  as  an  artist, 
while  yet  we  may  marvel  at  the  stupidity  of  the  man.  Especially 
this  seems  wonderful,  as  Johannes  is  one  of  those  artists  who, 
in  the  most  extraordinary  manner,  has  represented  the  person 
and  countenance  of  our  Lord.  Wo  may  bo  permitted  to  quote 
Stirling's  criticism,  when  he  says  : — 

As  Hafael  has  never  been  rivalled  in  painting  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
BO  Joanes  deserves  to  be  called  the  peculiar  painter  of  her  Divine  Son. 
His  conceptions  of  the  Saviour  are  bodied  forth  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  types  of  the  male  countenance  ever  formed  by  the  pencil. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  himself  was  less  happy  in  his  tn^atment  of  that 
tnagificent  subject ;  had  he  finished  the  head  of  Christ  in  his  match¬ 
less  **  Cena,”  he  could  hardly  have  surpassed  the  noble  delineations  of 
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Joancs.  In  the  hands  of  Koman  artists,  the  Saviour  is  too  often 
little  more  than  a  beautiful  Apollo,  copied  from  the  marbles  of 
Greece ;  at  Venice,  a  noble  personage  of  the  blood  of  llarberigo  or 
(-ontariui ;  while  in  the  later  and  feebler  school  of  Bologna,  liis  beauty 
sinks  into  eireminacy,  and  the  Man-God  into  a  mere  mortal  Adonis. 
Joaues,  with  higher  thoughts  and  finer  skill,  has  taken  his  idea  of  our 
Lord  from  the  poetry  of  Solomon,  the  history  of  the  Evangelist,  and 
the  visions  of  St.  John.  In  his  “  Christ,”  the  ineffable  mildness  of 
expression  belonging  to  him  **  whose  voice  w'as  sweet  and  his  counte¬ 
nance  comely,  who  would  that  little  children  should  come  unto  him, 
and  whose  banner  over  his  people  was  love.”  is  united  with  the 
majesty  which  befitted  that  mysterious  Being  who  walked  amidst 
the  golden  candlesticks,  whose  face  was  like  the  sun  shining  in  liis 
strength,  and  his  voice  like  the  sound  of  many  waters,  who  hath  the 
keys  of  death  and  hell,  and  shall  come  to  judge  the  world  in  the  glory 
of  his  Father.”  liis  lofty  brow  and  deep  brown  eyes  are  full  of 
dignity  and  power ;  benevolence  plays  on  the  delicately  formed  lips; 
and  the  whole  face,  of  more  than  mortal  beauty,  is  winning  as  was  that 
of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  on  which  infants  delighted  to  gaze,  and 
women  looked  with  involuntary  love. 

Hut  wluit  a  strange  })ainter  among  priests,  or  priest  among 
painters,  was  the  blessed  Fra  Fedro  Nicholas  Factor  !  lie  was 
one  of  those  great,  zealous  men  of  the  church,  who  liad  an 
intense  yearning  for  flagellation  ;  and  he  frequently  permitted 
himself  to  be  entertained  by  the  novices  of  whom  he  was  a 
master,  in  the  cloisters  to  which  he  belonged,  by  tempting  them 
in  turns  to  flog  him  ;  one  giving  him  a  dozen  lashes  for  the 
t>velve  apostles,  and  another  fifteen  for  the  steps  of  the  temple, 
and  80  on,  on  various  pretexts  ;  yet,  in  the  pulpit,  his  eloquence 
is  said  to  have  been  extraordinary ;  his  humility  was  great,  his 
charity  unbounded.  Like  other  great  saints,  he  was  a  deter¬ 
mined  woman-hater ;  in  spite  of  all  his  mortifications,  however, 
he  was  constantly  tempted  by  a  throng  of  lechering  demon¬ 
shapes  ;  and  once,  on  St.  Ursula’s  night,  he  almost  fainted  from 
his  stedfastness  ;  but  St.  Ursula  herself  descended,  strengthened 
him  in  his  extremity,  and  scared  the  demons  away.  He  was 
engaged  constantly  in  his  great  work  of  painting,  especially'  the 
passion  of  our  Lord.  Critics  remark  that  his  power  of  coloring 
is  poor  compared  with  his  power  of  drawing ;  by  his  paintings, 
however,  in  his  own  day’,  he  illuminated  a  number  of  convent 
walls  and  monastic  altars ;  and  two  hundred  years  after  his 
death,  he  received  the  honour  of  canonisation ;  his  contemporaries 
clothed  him  with  miraculous  attributes  ;  and  to  him,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  visions  of  the  saints  and  Virgin  appeared 
over  tile  shrines  before  w’hich  he  w’as  worshipping.  It  is  not 
necessary'  to  involve  him  in  the  charge  of  falsehood  in  all  tin’s  ; 
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lie  seems  to  have  been  a  mauy-gil’ted  man,  with  an  exquisite', 
thrilling,  contemplative  temperament,  meant  by  nature  not  to 
onshell  himself  in  a  monastery,  but  to  pour  out  his  gifts  and 
powers  in  cheerful  light  upon  the  world.  In  passing  down  the 
gallery  of  Spanish  painters  ;  or  passing  the  eye  over  the 
elaborate  dictionary  of  Cean  Bermudez,  to  which  Stirling  con¬ 
fesses  his  constant  indebtedness — it  is  quite  affecting  to  sec  the 
innumerable  names  around  which  many  human  interests  gathered 
while  they  lived,  who  conversed  with  kings,  and  adorned  by 
their  pencils  the  galleries  of  courts,  but  who  are  now  scarcely 
known  beyond  the  occasional  impression  produced  by  their  name 
at  the  foot  of  their  canvases.  Such  an  one  is  Francisco  Pacheco; 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  second  order  of  artists,  too ;  and 
who  has  had  the  honor  to  be  enshrined  in  the  eulogistic  verse, 
both  of  Lopez  do  Vega  and  (iuevedo.  Another  eminent,  but 
less-known,  is  Juan  do  llibalta.  But  it  is  not  until  we  reach 
the  age  and  reign  of  Philip  IV.  that  we  really  find  the  true 
power,  or  the  most  romantic  interest  of  Spanish  painters;  and 
we  shall  leave  to  a  future  and  more  discriminative  paper  the 
mention  of  those  great  names  which,  during  that  ])eriod,  shone 
forth  among  the  most  splendid  in  the  whole  history  of  art.  Its 
principal  characteristic  up  to  this  period  is  a  marvellous 
enslavement  to  priestcraft  and  superstition. 
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3.  Chastelard;  A  Tragedy.  By  A.  C.  Swinburne.  Moxon. 

4.  The  Queen  Mother  and  Rosamond.  By  A.  C.  Swinburne.  Moxon. 

5.  A  Selection  from  the  Works  of  Lord  Byron.  LJited  and  prefaced 
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certainly  the  case,  had  we  nut  been  well  lamiliar  with  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne’s  poems  and  ballads  before,  we  should  not  have  cared  to 
become  acquainted  with  them  after  reading  liis  own  notes  on  the 
Poeins  and  He  views ;  tlierc  is  such  an  unmeasured  and  coarse 
scurrility,  that  all  those  prophets  who  took  up  their  burden, 
and  announced  that  he  was  about  to  deal  with  his  critics  alter 
the  fashion  of  Lord  Byron  in  his  “  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
“  Reviewers,”  must  have  felt  a  woful  disappointment,  Bity,  too, 
that  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  has  exalted  Lord  Byron  upon  such 
a  pedestal  of  admiration,  does  not  recollect  and  imitate  tlie 
buoyant,  triumphant,  and  perfectly  gentlemanly  manner,  the 
most  cutting  satire,  the  glowing  good-humour  with  which  he 
paid  otf  his  accounts  with  enemies  who  had  given  him  far  more 
occasion  to  feel  revengeful.  But  this  brave  young  writer,  who 
defies  all  virtue  and  scoffs  at  it  as  a  sham  and  a  shadow,  would,  of 
course,  ridicule  the  idea  of  treating  men  or  topics,  we  will  not 
sav  with  the  moralitv,  but  rather  the  more  social  and  manly 
dignity  which  Christianity  imparts  to  a  character.  A  man  in  a 
])assion,  or  in  a  mad-house,  beats  the  air  in  a  very  purposeless 
manner,  and  does  very  strange  things  ;  some  of  the  passages  in 
the  Xotes  look  us  though  they  could  only  liave  been  tvritten  by 
a  fool  or  an  ignoramus.  Thus,  he  says,  I  have  overlooked  the 
“  evidence  whicli  every  day  makes  clearer,  that  our  time  has 
“  room  only  for  such  as  are  content  to  write  for  children  and 
“girls” —  (such  as  Robert  Browning  and  Thomas  Carlyle, 
J.  S.  Mill,  Tennyson,  Sic,  &c.,)  “  but  this  oversight  is  the  sum 
“  of  my  offence.”  Mr.  Swinburne  must  lock  liimself  in  a 
hermitage  ;  we  are  no  blind  worshippers  before  all  the  dicta  of 
the  Snturdaij  7iVnV/r,  Athourion  kc. ;  but  to  affect  never  to  have 
heard  of  them,  but  for  their  attacks  upon  him,  implies  a  dose  of 
morphia  so  strong  that  we  doubt  if  our  author  ever  took  it. 
The  whole  race  of  reviewers  are,  with  Mr.  Swinburne,  “  venal,” 
they  are  simply  “professional  pressmen;”  the  organs  of  that 
“  full-fledged  phernix,  ‘  Virtue,’  rising,  chuckling  and  crowing 
“from  its  dunghill,  its  birthplace  and  its  death-bed;”  and  he, 
honours  them  by  the  following  pleasant  complimentary  epigram  : 

Why  grudge  them  lotus-leaf  and  laurel, 

O  toothless  mouth  or  swinish  maw, 

W  ho  never  grudged  you  bells  and  coral, 

AVho  never  grudged  you  troughs  and  straw  ? 

Lie  still  ill  kennel,  sleek  in  stable, 

Good  creatures  of  the  stall  or  sty  ; 

Shove  snouts  for  crumbs  below  the  table  ; 

Lie  still ;  and  rise  not  up  to  lie. 
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But  if  Mr.  Swinburne  ventures  to  write  not  very  bad  epigrams, 
in  bad  taste  and  worse  poetry,  it  will  encourage  other  authors 
to  make  like  attempts ;  and  we  have  met  with  such  poor  attempts 
us  the  following : — 

While  Burns  and  Brooks  their  courses  run, 

And  flash  their  beauties  to  the  sun, 

Some  boasts  their  waves  to  troughs  may  turn, 

And  make  those  beauties  a  •Swinc^burn, 

Or,  again: — 

Wliilc  others  boast  a  high  descent 
And  speak  of  men  for  angels  meant, 

The  Bard  of  Troughs  beholds  with  scorn, 

And  boasts  his  ancestry  iVirine  b{o)rne. 

We  put  down  Mr.  Swinburne’s  notes ;  they  serve  his  charac¬ 
ter  neither  as  a  man  of  genius  nor  a  gentleman.  Nor  will  his 
friend  Mr.  Rossetti’s  criticism  serve  his  cause  much  better ;  it 
seems  a  very  chivalrous  act  to  step  forth  wdth  this  little  volume ; 
there  is  much  writing  in  it  which  shows  ability  to  generalise 
and  criticise,  but  the  inflation  of  the  praise  is  as  ridiculous  to 
most  readers  as  it  will,  of  course,  be  acceptable  to  the  great 
Swinburne.  We  felt  the  volume  to  be  contemptible ;  as  we 
found  on  its  first  page  such  a  sentence  as  that  **  the  advent  of 
even  so  poor  and  pretentious  a  poetaster  as  a  Robert  Buchanan 
stirs  storms  in  tea-pots.”  And  then,  by  patient  continuance  in 
the  well-doing  of  reading  Mr;  Rossetti’s  book,  wo  learn  many 
things  we  did  not  conceive  before ;  that,  equal  to  Victor  Hugo 
now,  he  is  ere  long  to  transcend  him.  Mr.  Swinburne  is  at 
once,  by  his  adoring  and  ridiculous  critic,  raised  to  the  rank  of 
comparison  with  the  most  illustrious  poeds  of  his  own  and  of 
other  times ;  ho  has  succeeded  at  once  in  the  manner  of 
Shakspeare  and  of  Sophocles.  There  arc  some  names  delicacy 
should  have  preserved  from  comparison  and  association — Mrs. 
Browning  and  Christina  Rossetti  should  have  been  veiled  apart, 
as  sacred  from  the  association  wnth  this  unclean  spirit. 

Is  there  sufiicient  worth  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Swinburne  to 
give  them  a  claim  to  notice  in  our  pages  at  all  ?  What  is  their 
character  ?  Apart  from  the  adulations  of  friends  attempting  to 
estimate  them— apart  from  the  more  censorious  critics— what 
are  their  crimes  P  Is  there  sufficient  salt  of  genius  to  save  them 
from  corruption  ?  Their  indecencies  we  shall  not  of  course 
notice— stilf  less  shall  wo  imitate  some  critics  in  quoting  them; 
indirectly  we  may  presently  refer  to  the  source  from  whence 
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they  spring.  Enough  to  say,  there  are  indecencies  of 
expression.  Mr.  Rossetti  says,  “  of  positive  grossness  or  foul¬ 
ness  of  expression  there  is  none  \  *  and  Mr.  Swinburne  declares 
that  he  writes  with  “  no  moral  or  immoral  design.’’  The  poet 
and  his  critic  are  alike  deficient  in  moral  sensibility;  their 
moral  skin  is  not  healthy.  Mr.  Swinburne  is  scarcely  able, 
apparently,  to  pen  a  poem  which  does  not  contain  words  which 
are  like  indecent  attitudes;  so  that,  regarded  thus,  the  critic 
was  scarcely  too  severe  w’ho  said  that  ‘‘  these  verses  bore  marks 
of  being  inspired  in  Holyw’ell  Street,  composed  on  the  Parade 
in  Brighton,  and  touched  up  in  the  Jardin  Jfabi/eJ*  If  this 
were  lul  that  could  be  said  about  them,  it  would  be  surely  our 
duty  to  leave  them  alone  ;  but,  in  fact,  ]Mr.  Swinburne  has 
genius,  and  very  extraordinary  genius.  We  do  not  suppose, 
with  his  ridiculous  adorers,  that  he  w  ill  ever  transcend  Hugo  or 
Browning,  Sophocles  or  Sliakspcare,  not  even  a  Byron  or  a 
Shelley ;  though  his  literary  relationship  is  doubtless  nearer  to 
the  last  than  to  any  other  in  every  particular,  in  the  melody 
and  mcllifluousness  of  his  verse,  in  the  utter  Paganism  and 
Christlessness  of  his  creed,  and  apparently  in  the  morality  it 
unfolds.  We  must  do  Shelley  the  justice,  hoAvever,  to  say  that, 
excepting  in  those  great  blasphemies,  which  arc  really  too  great 
to  shock  the  heart  very  much,  we  believe  readers  would  sufier 
far  less  from  contact  witli  Shelley  than  with  Swinburne. 

Mr.  Swinbunio  is  an  utter  Pagan;  we  mean  this  really;  he 
worships  sensuality ;  he  seems  to  have  no  perception  of  the 
moral  sublime.  As  ho  says,  “  the  belief  in  the  body  w'as  the 
secret  of  sculpture,”  and  that  “a  past  age  of  ascetics  could 
no  more  attempt  or  attain  it,  than  the  present  age  of  h}^o- 
crites.”  And  it  is  well  to  believe  in  the  body ;  it  is  a  marvellous 
and  glorious  tabernacle  ;  Michael  Angelo,  and  Can  ova,  and 
Flaxman  believed  in  the  body ;  but  to  them  it  was  the  Shechinah 
of  the  soul.  We  do  not  like  Mr.  Swinburne’s  statement  that 
“the  office  of  adult  art  is  neither  puerile  nor  feminine,  but 
virile.”  Mr.  Swinburne  has  WTitten  a  great  deal  about  women; 
he  knows  nothing  at  all  of  them — their  work,  their  use,  or  the 
true  ideal  of  their  lives;  and  this,  because  he  knows  nothing 
of  the  moral  sublime.  We  turn  to  his  essay  on  B5Ton 
— a  very  remarkable  essay  ;  he  finds  it  in  his  way  to 
remark  upon  Wordsw'orth,  and  tells  us  that  “to  him  nature 
was  a  vegetable,  fit  to  be  shred  into  his  pot,  and  pared  dow  n  like 
the  outer  leaves  of  a  lettuce,  for  culinary  purposes.”  We  have 
to  tell  Mr.  Sw’inburne  that  he  is  hopelessly  blind,  deaf,  and 
senseless  to  that  sublimity  of  moral  grandeur  wffiich,  to  Words- 
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worth’s  mind,  made  all  nature  and  all  ages,  and  every  form, 
flower,  cloud,  and  mountain,  and  especially  human  souls,  alive 
and  a-glow,  and  inspired  with  an  infinite  breatli  and  purpose, 
and  power.  Culinary  purposes  ! ’—and  if  Mr.  Swinburne 
would  go  into  that  kitchen,  and  partake  a  little  of  that  food,  it 
would  make  a  man  of  him ;  and  then,  instead  of  his  rabid 
pamphlet,  he  might  have  W'atched  the  example  of  that  great, 
serene  soul,  reviled  and  scofied  at  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
but  dwelling  amongst  his  mountains,  and  holding  his  peace — 
till,  in  his  old  age,  lie  found  himself,  not  merely  the  Laureate 
of  his  country,  but  his  house  thronged  from  day  to  day 
by  the  wisest,  best,  and  greatest  of  his  countrymen,  \vho 
came  to  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  his  insight 
and  wisdom;  and  then,  ^Ir.  8winburne  might  apprehend 
a  little,  even  in  that  culinary  instance,  of  the  moral 
sublime.  Mr.  Swinburne  has  an  eve  for  the  sublime 
m  sense,  but  not  the  sublime  in  soul ;  the  shapes  of  lovely 
women  and  athletic  men  are  very  impressive  to  him.  The 
fine  inspirations  of  classical  sculpture  arranged  in  the  light  and 
refreshing  grouping  of  the  plastiqifps ;  forsutlering  women, 

the  sensuous  beauty  w'orn  and  waslied  away  by  the  life  of 
anxiety  and  tears — leaving  spiritual  splendours  shining  in  the 
eye  and  upon  the  cheek,  which  sensuous  roundness  never  gave ; 
of  martyr  men  worn  to  skeletons  in  dungeons,  and  wasted  by 
their  woe  or  by  their  chains,  ^Ir.  Swinburne  has  no  admiration ; 
this  is  not  “virile”  beauty.  What  can  we  think  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Ift/mn  to  ProHcrpine,  after  the  proclamation  in  Home  of 
the  Chrikian  faith?  Jt  is  very  well  for  Mr.  Swinburne  to 
shelter  himself  beneath  the  apology  that  he  “  w'rites  dramati- 
cally.’’  At  least  this  is  true,  that  he  has  neither  expressed 
sentiments  contravening  these,  nor  at  all  been  inspired  to  honour 
spiritual  grandeur,  or  faith,  or  endurance.  Very  wretched 
indeed  the  taste,  the  moral  sense,  that  implies  a  greater  glory 
in  Venus  from  the  Cyclades,  than  the  Virgin,  with  the  young 
Galilean  in  the  manger — who  “  came  w'eeping,  a  slave  among 
slaves,  and  rejected.”  The  comparison  is  carried  to  some  length, 
through  which  we  are  not  disposed  to  follow  it;  but  we  shall 
declare  our  belief  that  it  is  impossible  to  sever  Mr.  Swinburne  s 
personality  from  such  verses  as  the  following,  in  which  we  read 
at  once  the  hatred  of  a  Julius  or  a  Gibbon,  to  Christ;  and  a 
panting  to  restore  Paganism  to  the  w'orld : — 

Wilt  thou  yet  take  all,  Galilean  ?  but  these  thou  shalt  not  take, 

The  laurel,  the  palms  and  the  paean,  the  breasts  of  the  nymphs  in  the 
brake  ; 
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Breasts  more  soft  than  a  dove's,  that  tremble  \iith  tenderer  breath  ; 

And  all  the  wings  of  the  Loves,  and  all  the  joy  before  death  ; 

All  the  feet  of  the  hours  that  sound  as  a  single  lyre, 

Dropped  and  deep  in  the  flowers,  with  strings  that  flicker  like  fire. 

More  than  these  wilt  thou  give,  things  fairer  than  all  these  things  ? 

Nay,  for  a  little  we  live,  and  life  hath  mutable  wings. 

A  little  while  and  we  die  ;  shall  life  not  thrive  as  it  may  ? 

For  no  man  under  the  sky  lives  twice,  outliving  his  day. 

And  grief  is  a  grievous  thing,  and  a  man  hath  enough  of  his  tears : 

Why  should  he  labour,  and  bring  fresh  grief  to  blacken  his  years  ? 

Thou  hast  conquered,  O  pale  Galilean;  the  world  has  grown  grey  from 
thy  breath ; 

We  have  drunken  of  things  Lethean,  and  fed  on  the  fulness  of  death. 

This  is  our  quarrel  with  Mr.  Swinburne ;  let  him  heap 
what  scurrilous  charges  of  venality,’’  &c.,  &c.,  upon  us  or  our 
order  he  may ;  his  poems  are  detestable  to  us,  because  Christ  is 
^  more  humanly,  not  to  say  divinely,  beautiful  than  any  of  the 
Pagan  gods ;  and  because  the  glimpse  of  soul — and,  thank 
God,  the  story  of  the  world  and  of  Christianity,  is  radiant,  in 
spite  of  all  their  errors  and  sins,  with  such  glimpses — is  more 
sublime  than  any  revelation  of  “venality;”  and  because  God 
is  greater  tlian  fate ;  and  the  eye  that  looks,  and  the  ear  that 
hearkens  after  Him,  may  know  that  “  He  is  not  far  from  any 
one  of  us  ;  ”  and  the  office  of  every  poor  little  rhjmaster,  not  to 
say  the  great  sages  of  song,  is  fulfilled  in  giving  some  little 
tint  or  token  of  His  presence  and  His  power.  In  his  lines  to 
Victor  Hugo,  a  very  noble  piece  in  its  w^ay,  the  writer  expresses 
what  is  undoubtedly  the  measure  of  his  faith,  or  rather  f/?/faith 
about  God. 


As  once  the  high  God  bound 
With  many  a  rivet  round 
Man's  saviour,  and  with  iron  nailed  him  through, 
At  the  wild  end  of  things, 

Where  even  his  own  bird’s  wings 
Flagsred,  whence  the  sea  shone  like  a  drop  of  dew. 
From  Caucasus  beheld  below 
Fast  fathoms  of  unfathomable  snow ; 

So  the  strong  God,  the  chance 
Central  of  circumstance. 

Still  shows  him  exile  who  w  ill  not  be  slave ; 

All  thy  great  fame  and  thee 
Girt  by  the  dim  strait  sea 
With  multitudinous  walls  of  wandering  wave; 

Shows  us  our  greatest  from  his  throne 
Fate-stricken,  and  rejected  of  his  own. 

Yea,  he  is  strong,  thou  say'st, 

A  mystery  many-faced. 
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The  wild  beasts  know  him  and  the  wild  birds  flee ; 

The  blind  night  sees  him,  death 
Shrinks  beaten  at  his  breath, 

And  his  right  hand  is  heavy  on  the  sea : 

We  know  he  hath  made  us,  and  is  king ; 

We  know'  not  if  he  care  for  anything. 

Thus  much,  no  more,  we  see  ; 

He  bade  what  is  be  so. 

Bade  light  be  and  bade  night  be,  one  by  one ; 

Bade  hope  and  fear,  bade  ill 
And  good  redeem  and  kill. 

Till  all  men  be  aweary  of  the  sun 

And  his  world  burn  in  its  own  flame 
And  bear  no  witness  longer  of  his  name.  ’ 

We  have  no  space  to  devote  to  a  lengthy  analysis  of  these 
poems,  but  there  are  some  hints  of  a  moral  grandeur  and  noble¬ 
ness  of  nature  to  which  we  arc  glad  to  pay  deference ;  and 
especially  one  trait  which  we  have  not  seen  as  yet  noticed, 
though  it  should  follow  naturally  from  the  characteristics  we 
have  remarked.  The  really  fine  poems  of  Mr.  Swinburne  arc 
those  in  which  he  indulges  the  long,  low  monotone  of  melan¬ 
choly  despair.  No  heaven,  no  immortality,  no  hope — he  weaves 
sad  chaplets,  and  wreaths  melancholy  immortelles ;  and  places 
them  on  sepulchres  and  tombs — but  there  is  no  Resurgam,  The 
defect  of  his  genius  is  its  monotony  ;  but  sometimes  it  fits  his 
utterances  well.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  that  he  could 
express  himself ;  failing  to  see  Christ,  failing  in  all  faith  in 
God  and  His  goodness,  and  what  is  best  and  noblest  in  man  ? 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  than  thus,  that  he  could  express  him¬ 
self  in  his  poem  called  ilieef,  from  which  we  can  only  extract  a 
few  verses : — 

There  is  an  end  of  joy  and  sorrow ; 

Peace  all  day  long,  all  night,  all  morrow, ' 

But  never  a  time  to  laugh  or  weep. 

The  end  is  come  of  pleasant  places. 

The  end  of  tender  words  and  faces, 

The  end  of  all,  the  poppied  sleep. 

No  place  for  sound  within  their  hearing. 

No  room  to  hope,  no  time  for  fearing. 

No  lips  to  laugh,  no  lids  for  tears. 

The  old  years  have  run  out  all  their  measure ; 

No  chance  of  pain,  no  chance  of  pleasure. 

No  fragment  of  the  broken  years. 


Outside  of  all  the  worlds  and  ages, 
There  where  the  fool  is  as  the  sage  is. 


Mr,  Swinhurnej  his  Crimes  and  his  Critics, 

There  where  the  slayer  is  clean  of  blood, 

No  end,  no  passage,  no  beginning, 

There  where  the  sinner  leaves  off  sinning. 

There  where  the  good  man  is  not  good. 

There  is  not  one  thing  with  another. 

But  Evil  saith  to  Good :  My  brother, 

My  brother,  I  am  one  with  thee  : 
rhey  shall  not  strive,  nor  cry  for  ever  : 

No  man  shall  choose  between  them  :  never 
Shall  this  thing  end  and  that  thing  be. 

Wind  wherein  seas  and  stars  arc  shaken 
Shall  shake  them  and  they  shall  not  waken ; 

None  that  has  lain  down  shall  arise  ; 

The  stones  are  sealed  across  their  places ; 

One  shadow'  is  shed  on  all  their  faces, 

One  blindness  cast  on  all  their  eyes. 

Sleep,  is  it  sleep  perchance  that  covers 
Each  face,  as  each  face  were  his  lover's  ? 

Farewell ;  as  men  that  sleep  fare  well. 

The  grave’s  mouth  laughs  unto  derision 
Desire  and  dread  and  dream  and  vision, 

Delight  of  heaven  and  sorrow'  of  hell. 

No  soul  shall  tell  nor  lip  shall  number 
The  names  and  tribes  of  you  that  slumber ; 

No  memory,  no  memorial. 

“Thou  knowest” — who  shall  say  thou  knowest  ? 
There  is  none  highest  and  none  lowest : 

An  end,  an  end,  an  end  of  all. 

•  •  •  *  « 

Burnt  spices  flash,  and  burnt  wine  hisses, 
rhe  breathing  flame’s  mouth  curls  and  kisses 
'I’he  small  dried  rows  of  frankincense  ; 

All  round  the  sad  red  blossoihs  smoulder, 
Flowers  coloured  like  the  lire,  but  colder. 

In  sign  of  sw’cet  things  taken  hence. 

Why  will  ye  weep?  What  do  ye  weeping? 

For  waking  folk  and  people  sleeping, 

And  sands  that  fill  and  sands  that  fall, 

The  days  rose-red,  the  poppied  hours, 

Blood,  wine,  and  spice,  and  lire  and  flow  ers, 
There  is  one  end  of  one  and  all. 

Shall  such  an  one  lend  love  or  borrow'  ? 

Shall  these  be  sorry  for  thy  sorrow  ? 

Shall  these  give  thanks  for  words  or  breath  ? 
Their  hate  is  as  their  loving-kindness; 

The  frontlet  of  their  brow  s  is  blindness. 

The  armlet  of  their  arms  is  death. 
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Lo,  for  no  noise  or  ligfht  of  thunder 
Shall  these  grave-clothes  be  rent  in  sunder ; 

lie  that  hath  taken,  shall  he  give? 

He  hath  rent  them :  shall  he  bind  together  I 
He  hath  bound  them  :  shall  be  break  the  tether? 
He  hath  slain  them  :  shall  he  bid  them  live  ? 

One  girds  himself  to  serve  another, 

Whose  father  was  the  dust,  whose  mother 
The  little  dead  red  worm  therein  : 

They  find  no  fruit  of  things  they  cherish  ; 

The  goodness  of  a  man  shall  perish, 

It  shall  be  one  thing  with  his  sin. 


Though  the  iron  sides  of  the  old  world  falter 
The  likeness  of  them  shall  not  alter 
For  all  the  rumour  of  periods. 

The  stars  and  seasons  that  eome  after. 

The  tears  of  latter  men,  the  laughter 
Of  the  old  unalterable  gods.[; 

Far  up  above  the  years  and  nations, 

The  high  gods,  clothed  and  crowned  with  patience, 
Endure  through  days  of  deathlike  date ; 

They  bear  the  witness  of  things  hidden  ; 

Before  their  eyes  all  life  stands  chidden. 

As  they  before  the  eyes  of  Fate. 


Nor  for  their  love  shall  Fate  retire. 

Nor  they  relent  for  our  desire, 

Nor  the  graves  open  for  their  call, 
rhe  end  is  more  than  joy  and  anguish, 

Than  lives  that  laugh  and  lives  that  languish. 

The  poppied  sleep,  the  end  of  all. 

We  will  do  Mr.  Swinburne  the  honour  to  say  that  we  do  not 
remember  from  what  poet,  ancient  or  modern,  wc  could  quote 
so  musical  and  melancholy  a  wail  of  atheism,  wretchedness,  and 
despair.  Byron  and  Shelley  never  wrote  like  this ;  wo  could 
quote  from  them  verses  full  of  immortality,  such  immortality  as 
they  were  able  to  apprehend ;  and  Byron,  especially,  has  verses 
in  which  his  soul  seemed  to  quicken  with  tho  expectation  of  a 
wrong  nature  made  right  beyond  the  grave.  There  is  another 
of  these  melancholy  moans  wliicli, 

“  Like  the  low  moan  of  lead-encolored  seas,” 

compels  us  to  listen  to  its  sad  and  dreadful  music,  even  while  it 
only  speaks  to  the  mind  of  sunken  suns  and  foundering  ships. 
We  shall  quote  this  poem  entire  : — 


Mr,  Sicitiburne,  tm  CritMs  and  hU  Critics, 


The  burden  of  fair  women.  Vain  delight, 

And  love  self-slain  in  some  sweet  shameful  way, 

And  sorrowful  old  age  that  comes  by  night 
As  a  thief  comes  that  has  no  heart  by  day, 

And  change  that  finds  fair  cheeks,  and  leaves  them  grey. 
And  weariness  that  keeps  awake  for  hire. 

And  grief  that  says  what  pleasure  used  to  say'; 

This  is  the  end  of  every  man’s  desire. 

The  burden  of  bought  kisses.  This  is  sore,^ 

A  burden  without  fruit  in  child-bearing  ;  » 

Between  the  nightfall  and  the  dawn  threescore, 

Threescore  between  the  dawn  and  evening. 

The  shuddering  in  thy  lips,  the  shuddering 
In  thy  sad  eyelids  tremulous  like  fire. 

Makes  love  seem  shameful  and  a  wretched  thing. 

This  is  the  end  of  every  man’s  desire. 


The  burden  of  sweet  speeches.  Nay,  kneel  down, 
Cover  thy  head,  and  weep  ;  for  verily 
These  market-men  that  buy  thy  white  and  brown 
In  the  last  days  shall  take  no  thought  for  thee. 

In  the  last  days  like  earth  thy  face  shall  be, 

Yea,  like  sea-marsh  made  thick  with  brine  and  mire. 
Sad  with  sick  leavings  of  the  sterile  sea. 

This  is  the  end  of  every  man’s  desire. 

The  burden  of  long  living.  Thou  shalt  fear 
Waking,  and  sleeping  mourn  upon  thy  bed ; 

And  say  at  night  **  Would  God  the  day  were  here !  ” 
And  say  at  dawn  “  Would  God  the  day  were  dead  !  ’* 
With  weary  days  thou  shalt  be  clothed  and  fed, 

And  wear  remorse  of  heart  for  thine  attire. 

Pain  for  thy  girdle  and  sorrow  upon  thine  head  ; 
This  is  the  end  of  every  man’s  desire. 

The  burden  of  bright  colours.  Thou  shall  see 
Gold  tarnished,  and  the  grey  above  the  green ; 

And  as  the  thing  thou  seest  thy  face  shall  be, 

And  no  more  as  the  thing  beforetime  seen. 

And  thou  shalt  say  of  mercy  “  It  hath  been  ;  ” 

And  living,  watch  the  old  lips  and  loves  expire. 

And  talking,  tears  shall  take  thy  breath  between ; 
This  is  the  end  of  everv  man’s  desire. 

The  burden  of  sad  sayings.  In  that  day 
Thou  shalt  tell  all  thy  days  and  hours,  and  tell 
Thv  times  and  w  ays  and  words  of  love,  and  say 
£[ow  one  was  dear  and  one  desirable, 

And  sweet  was  life  to  hear  and  sweet  to  smell, 

Bat  now  with  lights  reverse  the  old  hours  retire 
And  the  last  hour  is  shod  with  fire  from  hell. 

This  is  the  end  of  every  man’s  desire. 


■ 


“  The  End  oj  Even/  ^fanf<  Desire,** 
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The  burden  of  fair  seasons.  Rain  in  spring:, 

White  rain  and  wind  among  the  tender  trees ; 

A  summer  of  green  sorrows  gathering, 

Rank  autumn  in  a  mist  of  miseries, 

With  sad  face  set  toward  the  year,  that  secs 

The  charred  ash  drop  out  of  the  dropping  pyre. 

And  winter  wan  with  many  maladies ; 

This  is  the  end  of  every  man’s  desire. 

The  burden  of  dead  faces.  Out  of  sight 
And  out  of  love,  beyond  the  reach  of  hands. 

Changed  in  the  changing  of  the  dark  and  light, 

They  walk  and  weep  about  the  barren  lands 
Where  no  seed  is  nor  any  garner  stands. 

Where  in  short  breaths  the  doubtful  days  respire. 

And  time’s  turned  glass  lets  through  Ihe  sighing  sands ; 

This  is  the  end  of  every  man’s  desire. 

The  burden  of  much  gladness.  Life  and  lust 
Forsake  thee,  and  the  face  of  thy  delight ; 

And  underfoot  the  heavy  hour  strews  dust. 

And  overhead  strange  weathers  burn  and  bite  ; 

And  where  the  red  was,  lo !  the  bloodless  white,' 

And  where  truth  was,  the  likeness  of  a  liar. 

And  where  day  was,  the  likeness  of  the  night ; 

This  is  the  end  of  every  man’s  desire. 

L ’envoy. 

Princes,  and  ye  whom  pleasure  quickeneth, 

Heed  well  this  rhyme  before  your  pleasure  tire ; 

For  life  is  sweet,  but  after  life  is  death. 

This  is  the  end  of  every  man’s  desire. 

And  without,  we  hope,  any  disposition  to  be  insolent  in  our 
pity,  we  can  quite  feel  the  true  sadness  that  there  is  in  a  youug 
man,  whose  nature  is  either  so  w’orn  out,  or  his  eye  so  dim,  that 
he  can  sec  no  solitary  lamp  gleaming  throughout  the  whole 
wide  universe,  all  one  great  gleam  of  darkness,  and 

“This  is  the  end  of  every  man’s  desire.” 

We  have  not  referred  to  Mr.  Sw’inburne’s  other  poems,  nor 
shall  we — only  to  say  that  we  noticed  all  this,  despair,  and 
atheism  of  doctrine  in  the  AUdanfn  in  Calydon,  Here  is  his 
estimate  of  man  in  the  fine  verses  of  that  remarkable  poem  : — 

Before  the  beginning  of  years 
There  came  to  the  making  of  man 

Time  with  a  gift  of  tears ; 

Grief  with  a  glass  that  ran ; 

Pleasure,  with  pain  for  leaven ; 

Summer,  with  flowers  that  fell  ■ 
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Remombrance  fallen  from  heaven, 

And  madness  risen  from  hell ; 

Strength  without  hands  to  smite ; 

Love  that  endures  for  a  breath ; 

Night,  the  shadow  of  light, 

And  life,  the  shadow  of  death. 

•  «  «  • 

From  the  winds  of  the  north  and  the  south 
They  gathered  as  unto  strife  ; 

They  breathed  upon  his  mouth, 

They  filled  his  body  with  life; 

Eyesight  and  speech  they  wrought 
For  the  veils  of  the  souls  therein, 

A  time  for  labour  and  thought, 

A  time  to  serve  and  to  sin ; 

They  gave  him  light  in  bis  ways, 

And  love,  and  a  space  for  delight. 

And  beauty  and  length  of  days. 

And  night,  and  sleep  in  the  night. 

His  speech  is  a  burning  fire ; 

With  his  lips  he  travaileth ; 

In  his  heart  is  a  blind  desire, 

In  his  eyes  foreknowledge  of  death ; 

He  weaves,  and  is  clothed  with  derision ; 

Sows,  and  he  shall  not  reap; 

His  life  is  a  watch  or  a  vision 
Between  a  sleep  and  a  sleep. 

Or  in  the  following  musical  pant  of  wretchedness  : — 

Wo  have  seen  thee,  O  Love,  tliou  art  fair  ;  thou  art  goodly,  O  Love ; 

Thy  wings  make  light  in  the  air  as  the  wings  of  a  dove. 

Thy  feet  are  as  winds  that  divide  the  stream  of  the  sea  ; 

Earth  is  thy  covering  to  hide  thee,  the  garment  of  thee. 

Thou  art  swift  and  subtle  and  blind  as  a  flame  of  fire ; 

Before  thee  the  laughter,  behind  thee  the  tears  of  desire  ; 

And  twain  go  forth  beside  thee,  a  man  with  a  maid ; 

Her  eyes  are  the  eyes  of  a  bride  whom  delight  makes  afraid ; 

As  the  breath  in  the  buds  that  stir  is  her  bridal  breath : 

But  Fate  is  the  name  of  her ;  and  his  name  is  Death. 

We  would  fain  dwell  a  little  on  Mr.  Swinbume^s  school¬ 
masters,  the  minds  which  seem  to  have  influenced  his,  but  we 
cannot ;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  notice  the  minor  peculiarities 
within  which,  or  beneath  the  influence  of  which,  his  genius  has 
])ormitted  itself  to  bo  moulded.  AVc  readily  admit  that  his 
singularly  ductile  nature  seems  to  make  itself  at  home  in  every 
lorm  of  verse,  or  the  mind  and  fashion  of  any  age  to  which  he 
is  attracted.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  there  are  marks  and 
hints  of  what  we  would  call  a  singular  cruelty  of  taste  in  the 
terms  he  uses;  we  should  get  upon  ground  we  have  purposely 
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avoid^,  if  we  were  to  notice  the  extent  to  which  the  passion  of 
love  in  him  seems  to  express  itself  in  a  wild  blood-heat  of 
cruelty — but  this,  also,  is  of  a  piece  with  that  mere  unspiritual¬ 
ised  and  passionate  sensuousness,  by  which  he  has  acquired  his 
unenviable  notoriety.  Thus,  while  he  claims  with  arrogance, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  write  for  men — men,  no  more  than  women 
will  derive  much  that  b’fts  from  what  he  has  hitherto  done. 
Again,  we  freely  admit  that  there  are  many  things  which,  young 
as  he  is,  add  something  to  the  wealth  of  our  poetry ;  but  it  is 
in  the  rush  of  his  eloquence,  in  the  sensuous  glow  or  melody  of 
expression.  Wordsworth,  whom  he  despises,  had,  at  his  age, 
given  to  the  world  two  or  three  pieces  which  struck  chords 
vibrating  to  the  deepest  heart  of  man  ever  since ;  his  Intimations 
of  Immortality — his  Tinteni  Abbey,  &c.,  &c.  Wo  shall  receive 
from  Mr.  Swinburne  nothing  like  these;  nothing  that  will 
elevate  woman  beyond  the  attractiveness  of  a  houri,  or  man 
beyond  a  victim  of  an  irresistible  fate.  Yet  wo  do  not  know ; 
if  he  would  but  cease  to  be  a  Pagan,  the  appropriate  com¬ 
panions  of  paganism  are  sensuality  and  despair ;  and  there  is 
one  mournful  flash  of  prayer — which,  long  as  it  is,  wo  shall 
quote — because,  in  spite  of  its  almost  daring  recrimination  of 
God ;  and  bold  opening,  in  which  he  seems  to  hurl  back  upon 
Jehovah  His  own  words  of  condemnation  and  doom — the  last 
line  but  one  seems  to  breathe  out  of  some  wrecked  temple  in 
the  author^s  nature  the  beginning  of  a  better  hope 

A  LITANY. 

FIRST  ANTIPHONE. 

All  the  bright  lights  of  heaven 
I  will  make  dark  over  thee  ; 

One  night  shall  be  as  seven 

That  its  skirts  may  cover  thee  ; 

I  will  send  on  thy  strong  men  a  sword, 

On  thy  remnant  a  rod ; 

Ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord, 

Saith  the  Lord  God. 

SECOND  ANTIPHONE. 

All  the  bright  lights  of  heaven 

Thou  hast  made  dark  over  us  ; 

One  night  has  been  as  seven 

That  its  skirt  might  cover  us  ; 

Thou  hast  sent  on  our  strong  men  a  sword, 

On  our  remnant  a  rod ; 

We  know  that  thou  art  the  Lord, 

0  Lord  our  God. 

THIRD  ANTIPHONE. 

As  the  tresses  and  wings  of  the  w‘md 
Are  scattered  and  shaken. 
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1  will  scatter  all  them  that  ha?e  sinned, 

There  shall  none  be  taken ; 

As  a  sower  that  scattercth  seed, 

So  will  I  scatter  them  ; 

As  one  breaketh  and  shattcreth  a  reed, 

I  w  ill  break  and  shatter  them. 

FOURTH  ANTIPHONE, 

As  the  wings  and  the  locks  of  the  wind 
Are  scattered  and  shaken, 

Thou  hast  scattered  all  them  that  have  sinned. 
There  was  no  man  taken  ; 

As  a  sow  er  that  scattereth  seed. 

So  bast  thou  scattered  us  ; 

As  one  breaketh  and  shatteretb  a  reed, 

Thou  hast  broken  and  shattered  us. 

FIFTH  ANTIFHONE. 

From  all  thy  lovers  that  love  thee 
I  God  will  sunder  thee  ; 

I  will  make  darkness  above  thee, 

And  thick  darkness  under  thee ; 

Before  me  goeth  a  light, 

Behind  me  a  sword  ; 

Shall  a  remnant  find  grace  in  my  sight  ? 

I  am  the  Lord. 

SIXTH  ANTIPHONE. 

From  all  our  lovers  that  love  us 

Thou  God  didst  sunder  us ;  , 

Thou  madest  darkness  above  us. 

And  thick  darkness  under  us  ; 

Thou  hast  kindled  thy  wrath  for  a  light, 

And  made  ready  thy  sword; 

Let  a  remnant  find  grace  in  thy  sight, 

We  beseech  thee,  O  Lord. 

SEVENTH  ANTIPHONE. 

Wilt  thou  bring  fine  gold  for  a  payment 
For  sins  on  this  wise? 

For  the  glittering  of  raiment 
And  the  shining  of  eyes, 

For  the  painting  of  faces 

And  the  sundering  of  trust. 

For  the  sins  of  thine  high  places 
And  delight  of  thy  lust  ? 

For  your  high  things  ye  shall  have  lowly, 
Lamentation  for  song ; 

For,  behold,  I  God  am  holy, 

I  the  Lord  am  strong ; 

Ye  shall  seek  me  and  shall  not  reach  me 
Till  the  wine-press  be  trod ; 

In  that  hour  ye  shall  turn  and  beseech  me« 
6aith  the  Lord  God. 
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But  with  coin  of  sighs, 

But  with  rending  of  raiment 
And  with  weeping  of  eyes, 

But  with  shame  of  stricken  faces 
And  with  strewing  of  dust 
For  the  sin  of  stately  places 
And  lordship  of  lust ; 

With  voices  of  men  made  lowly, 

Made  empty  of  song, 

O  Lord  (lod  most  holy, 

O  God  most  strong. 

We  reach  out  hands  to  reach  thee 
Ere  the  wine-press  be  trod ; 

We  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  thee, 
O  Lord  our  God.* 


NINTH  ANTIPHONK. 

In  that  hour  thou  shalt  say  to  the  night, 
Come  down  and  cover  us  ; 

To  the  cloud  on  thy  left  and  thy  right, 

Be  thou  spread  over  us  ; 

A  snare  shall  be  as  thy  mother. 

And  a  curse  thy  bride ; 

Thou  shalt  put  her  awavi  and  another 
Shall  lie  by  thy  side. 

Thou  shalt  neither  rise  up  by  day 
Nor  lie  down  by  night ; 

Would  God  it  were  dark  !  thou  shalt  say ; 
Would  God  it  were  light ! 

And  the  sight  of  thine  eyes  shall  be  madejj 
As  the  burning  of  lire ; 

And  thy  soul  shall  be  sorely  afraid 
For  thy  soul’s  desire. 

Ye  whom  your  lords  loved  well, 

Putting  silver  and  gold  on  you. 

The  inevitable  hell 

Shall  surely  take  hold  on  you ; 

Your  gold  shall  be  for  a  token, 

Your  staff  for  a  rod ; 

With  the  breaking  of  bands  ye  are  broken,  j 
Saith  the  Lord  God. 

TENriI  ANTIPHONE. 

In  our  sorrow  we  said  to  the  night, 

Fall  down  and  cover  us  ; 

To  the  darkness  at  left  and  at  right, 

Be  thou  shed  over  us ; 

We  had  breaking  of  spirit  to  mother 
And  cursing  to  bride ; 

And  one  was  slain,  and  another 
Stood  up  at  our  side. 
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We  could  not  arise  by  day, 

*  Nor  lie  do\\Ti  by  night ; 

Thy  sword  was  sharp  in  our  way, 

Thy  word  in  our  sight ; 

The  delight  of  our  eyelids  was  made 
As  the  burning  of  fire, 

And  our  souls  became  sorely  afraid 
For  our  souls’  desire. 

We  whom  the  w’orld  loved  well. 

Laying  silver  and  gold  on  us, 

The  kingdom  of  death  and  of  hell 
Riseth  up  to  take  hold  on  us  ; 

Our  gold  is  turned  to  a  token  ; 

Our  staff  to  a  rod  ; 

Yet  shalt  thou  bind  them  up  that  w^ere  broken, 

O  Lord  our  God. 

We  cannot  better  lay  down  the  volumes  than  in  the  act  of 
quoting  this  last  piece.  Mr.  Swinburne  has  received,  he  believes, 
from  fate — we  believe  from  the  ‘‘  Father  of  Light,^’  the  ‘‘  Giver 
of  all  good  gifts  — we  know  that  he  has  denominated  all  this 
“  cant  — a  superfluity  of  endowment,  an  instinct  for  beauty 
and  melody.  The  poor  world  will  gain  little  by  what  he  has 
done  hitherto ;  but,  in  the  hope  that  his  prayer,  which  seems  like 
a  faith,  may  be  answered, 

“  Yet  shalt  thou  biud  them  up  that  were  broken,” 

We  hope  that  his  genius  may  yet  shine  forth  in  a  love  as 
radiant  for  Christ,  as  it  is  now  dark  beneath  the  dank  shades  of 
Paganism  ;  and  a  faith,  bright  beneath  the  assurance  of 
spiritual  existence,  as  it  is  now  wet,  and  shaded,  and  shivering 
from  the  exhalations  and  fogs  of  sense. 


QUEVEDO  REDIVIVUS.—*' LETTERS  FROM  HELL.*'* 

T^E  have  hesitated  a  little  whether  we  should  introduce  this 
work  to  the  notice  of  our  readers;  the  title  is  one  to 
startle ;  and  assuredly  grave  exceptions  may  be  taken  by 
Christian  folk  to  the  ushering  any  volumes  into  the  world 
beneath  any  such,  shall  wo  call  it,  nom  de  plume  ?  At  once, 
then,  we  may  say  that  if  wo  differ  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
book  in  many  particulars,  we  see  little  in  it  that  can  bo  fairly 
called  objectionable.  We  assure  our  readers,  that  whoever  the 
author  may  be  (and  the  name  on  the  titlepage  is  quite  strange 
to  us,  while  we  perceive  that  the  book  is  advertised  as  by  a 
Danish  pastor,  and  the  work  determined  upon)  it  is  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  minister  of  religion.  The  discrepancy  between  it 
and  the  place  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  written  is,  that  it 
seems  fearfully  in  earnest.  We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  identi¬ 
fying  moral  earnestness  as  an  attribute  of  poor  lost  souls.  Yet 
the  author  has  some  w’arrant  in  the  beseeching  cry  of  the  poor 
rich  man — ‘‘  Tell  my  brethren,  that  they  come  not  into  this 
place  of  torment.^’  Whether  the  author  is  familiar  with  what 
has  been  done  before  in  this  way,  we  have  no  indication.  In 
England  we  have  had  our  Dialogues  of  Devils^ — the  production 
of  an  estimable  Baptist  minister — a  book  long  forgotten  in  the 
limbo  of  old  books.  We  have  associated  Quevedo  and  his 
celebrated  visions  with  the  present  work,  but  there  is  in  reality 
no  resemblance  ;  Quevedo  was  a  Spanish  satirist — and  much  as 
the  present  writer  indulges  in  satire,  it  is  not  the  chief  element 
of  his  work,  though  it  is  sharp  and  severe  enough.  An  old 
French  writer  wrote  what  had  some  fame  in  its  day,  Eloge 
d'Enfer — which  passed  into  an  English  translation,  and  was  to 
be  found  for  some  time  on  our  old  book  shelves,  f  Several  other 
writers,  more  or  less  known,  from  the  grand  and  magnificent 
Dante  to  the  miserable  French  wit,  Scarron,  have  attempted, 
after  various  literary  fashions,  and  with  more  or  less  purpose  to 
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pourtray  the  world  of  unhappy  souls ;  so  that  the  author  is 
not  without  what  may  be  called  respectable  precedent  in  litera¬ 
ture  for  his  still  singular-enough  design.  Without  implying 
any  resemblance,  there  is  still  more  of  Dantean  earnestness  than 
of  other  relationship  to  his  predecessors  in  his  fearful  excursions 
of  thought,  speculation  and  description ;  and  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  idea  once  conceived,  it  is  easy  for  genius  in  earnest,  with  a 
real  purpose,  to  spread  out,  to  build  and  people  its  vast  realm  of 
lost  and  agonised  souls.  The  author  has  at  once  plenty  of 
learning,  and  knowledge  of  the  world  at  his  command ;  but  who 
could  expect  such  a  work  upon  such  a  subject  to  be  satisfactory  ? 
— it  is  like  a  fragment,  and  ends  in  a  broken  mystery  of  misery ; 
this  also  w’e  may  say,  beyond  that  which  is  natural  and  necessary 
to  the  working  out  of  the  sermon,  there  is  no  fine,  flimsy,  hypo¬ 
thetical  sentiment ;  there  is  no  attempt  to  play  tricks,  either 
with  human  nature  or  Scripture ;  no  attempt  to  load  the  words 
of  divine  truth,  like  dice,  with  double  meanings.  There  is  a 
fearfulbut  natural  intensity  of  incident ;  and  a  strong,  vehement 
satire,  is  mingled  with  a  frequent  sweet  pathos  and  tenderness, 
which  as  we  have  said,  it  may  be  difficult  to  conceive,  the 
property  of  such  a  spirit  in  such  a  region,  but  it  rings  through 
the  pages  like  a  dirge  from  “sweet  l)ells  jangled.*'  The  author 
ought  to  be  proof  against  all  reviewers ;  for  he  has  given  to 
them  a  pretty  meed  of  commendation.  It  is  quite  clear  where 
he  anticipates  all  of  us  will  find  our  home  at  last.  But  we  rather 
expect  that  our  estimate  of  the  book  is  likely  to  be  singular ;  w  o 
prophecy  that  snubs  and  sneers,  thick  as  hail,  will  be  its  por¬ 
tion  ;  we  can  quite  see  upon  what  score  some  w  ill  denounce  it 
as  “  bad  in  taste  ;  "  and  some,  w  ith  w  hom  w^e  perhaps  might 
have  more  sympathy,  as  “  imperfect  in  execution  ;  "  and  to  that 
huge  section,  who  in  their  wdde  catholicity  of  feeling  have 
jumbled  up  all  beliefs  into  indifference  and  unbelief,  and  to 
whom  the  great  business  of  the  pen  is  to  call  “  evil  good,"  and 
“darkness  light,"  and  “make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
reason,"  and  to  show  that  heavy  things  are  imponderable — it 
will  present  a  fine  opportunity  for  sarcasm  and  scorn.  In  these 
days,  when,  as  Carlyle  says,  “  unbelief  has  got  so  far  that  it 
“  would  be  some  comfort,  even  if  we  could  believe  in  a  devil ;  " 
w’hen  eternal  distinctions  are  confounded  ;  and  when,  with  a 
quite  polite  deference  to  human  sensibilities,  ministers  of 
cultivated  tastes  have  agreed  to  treat  the  doctrines  of 
future  and  everlasting  punishment  with  a  gentle  and  be¬ 
coming  reticence  and  reserve,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
these  Jjfifcnt  from  Hell  will  be  regarded  as  a  w’elcome  mes¬ 
sage.  “  A  very  coarse  mind,"  at  best  ;  “  A  very  morbid 
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imagination  — ‘‘  very  harsli  and  incoraprohonsivc  ideas  of 
Divine  truth/’  and  so  on  ;  still,  if  the  author  shall  obtain  a  few 
readers  who  shall  be  brought  steadily  to  think  what  the  human 
mind  is ;  how  it  lives  eternally  in  the  perpetuation  and  succes¬ 
sion  of  its  own  master  ideas  and  passions ;  and,  if  this  thought, 
fairly  and  fearfully  held,  shall  produce  an  earnest  watchfulnoss 
over  the  seminal  principles  of  ideas,  and  load  to  that  issue  which 
he  seems  earnestly  to  desire,  the  No  condemnation  to  them 
which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,”  and  the  confession  with  the  mouth, 
and  the  belief  in  the  heart  of  the  Lord  Jesus — we  think  so  highly 
of  our  unknown  writer,  that  we  believe,  whatever  the  reviewers 
may  say,  he  will  feel  satisfied.  As  a  work,  the  doctrines  of  the 
book  are  remarkably  plain ;  the  writer  attempts  to  indulge  in 
no  metaphysical  labyrinthine  speculations, — to  all  who  are  able 
to  believe  that  mind  is  synonymous  with  memory,  and  that 
memory  had  become  a  veliicle  of  intensest,  remorse,  the  conclu¬ 
sions  and  scenes  through  which  the  reader  is  led  are  easy 
enough.  ‘‘(Consciousness,  memory,  these  arc* our  bitter  tor¬ 
ments.”  This  is  the  whole  of  the  book ;  desire  corresj)ond8  to 
will,  but  both  are  limited,  and  narrowed  by  themselves,  or  by  the 
motives  and  world  in  which  they  act;  so  that  “they  which 
would  pass  from  you  to  us  cannot ;  neither  can  any  pass  from 
hence.”  Amid  it  all,  the  free  and  easy  speculations  with  which 
we  have  been  entertained  in  modern  days,  from  the  heavenly 
dreams  of  universalists  and  rationalists, — who  has  ever  been 
able  to  transcend  that  statement  ?  The  whole  metaphysics  of 
Heaven  and  Hell  are  included  in  it — and  upon  it,  without 
quoting  it,  as  upon  a  hinge,  the  visions  and  the  words  of  the 
author  sway  to  and  fro.  We  think  wc  see  how  lights  of  infinite 
hope  play  over  the  mind  of  the  author,  but  he  does  not  unfold 
them  ;  with  reference  to  the  worlds  beyond,  what  we  know  or 
W'hat  we  believe  must  be  limited  to  the  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  our  own  nature,  and  to  the  “  It  is  written”  of  the  Word. 
These  have  been  the  inspirations  beneath  which  the  author  has 
prepared  his  book.  Beneath  views  like  these,  it  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble  yet  to  believe  in  instantaneous  salvation,  even  alter  a  life  of 
sin.  The  author  illustrates  this  in  a  beautiful  little  parable  of 
truth,  one  of  many  of  the  same  kind,  w'ith  which  his  pages  are 
strown. 

“  A  man  w^as  lying  at  the  point  of  death.  The  world  w’as  vanishing 
away  from  him  like  a  vapour.  At  last  the  great  question  occurred  to 
him,  ‘  Whither  will  you  go  when  you  have  departed  hence  ?  *  And 
with  this  a  restless  agitation  and  anxiety  seized  him. 

“  He  was  at  the  point  of  death  ;  in  its  last  great  agonies,  but  around 
his  bed  stood  ten  terrible  forms ;  stiff,  cold,  implacable.  They  were 
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the  ten  commandments  of  God,  And  they  lifted  up  their  voices  against 
him,  one  alter  the  other,  and  vehemently  accused  him.  The  first  said, 

*  Unhappy  man,  how  many  gods  have  you  not  worshipped  in  the  world, 
and  in  your  sinful  heart  ?  ’  Another,  *  How  often  and  in  how  many 
ways  have  you  not  taken  God’s  name  in  vain  ?  ’  A  third,  ‘  llow’  often 
have  you  not  broken  the  day  of  rest  for  yourself  and  others  ?  *  A 
fourth,  ‘  How'  often  have  you  not  defied  God  in  those  things  in  which 
you  owed  obedience  and  reverence  ?  *  A  fifth,  *  How  often  have  you 
not  offended  your  brother,  and  trodden  compassion  under  foot  ?  ’  And 
so  on,  one  after  the  other.  All  the  ten  with  one  voice  cried,  *Woe 
over  him !  ’ 

“Hut  the  dying  man  writhed  in  agony  on  his  bed,  and  could  give 
them  no  answ'er.  He  must  have  felt  that  he  was  utterly  lost.  At  lust 
he  stammered  out  in  despair; 

“  *  AVill  nothing  induce  you  to  leave  my  bed,  ye  fearful  accusers, 
that  I  may  die  in  peace  ?  * 

“  And  they  answered,  *  Only  on  one  condition  will  we  go.  'When 
we  ten  have  left,  One  will  come  in  our  place,  and  to  Him  you  must 
unconditionally,  with  heart  and  soul,  belong  for  all  eternity.  Do  you 
agree  to  this  ?  * 

“  The  wretched  man  pondered.  It  seemed  to  him  terrible ;  his 
heart  throbbed  as  if  at  its  last  beat.  At  length  he  answered, 

“  Well,  go  then,  and  let  the  One  come;  I  would  rather  have  to  do 
with  one  than  with  ten  !  ’ 

“  Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these  words  than  the  dark  accusers  vanished, 
and  in  their  place  stood  a  radiant  form,  noble  and  gentle,  the  express 
imago  of  ^iforcy.  The  wretched  man  fixed  his  glazed  eyes  on  the  form. 
Though  dying  he  felt  a  new'  life  within  him.  Suddenly  his  baptism 
and  the  long-forgotlcn  lessons  of  childhood  came  into  his  thoughts, 
which  his  pious  mother  had  taught  him  when  he  w'as  a  little  child;  he 
thought  about  God,  w  ho  is  Love,  and  about  sinners  who  could  be  saved. 
In  an  instant  it  all  seemed  so  plain  and  so  real,  as  if  it  had  never  been 
out  of  his  thoughts.  And  he  knew  who  the  form  was! 

“Then  a  hallowed  smile  lightened  up  his  face;  involuntarily  he 
stretched  out  his  arms,  and  cried  with  a  last  efibrt, 

“  *  Yes,  I  will  belong  to  Thee,  body  and  soul,  to  all  eternity  !  Lord 
have  mercy  on  me — receive  my  spirit !  ’ 

“  And  his  spirit  fled.  He  had  departed  in  peace !  ” 

So  far  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  book.  Eeferring  to  the 
work  itself,  it  reads  like  a  collection  of  episodes ;  there  are 
passages  in  it,  which,  if  they  do  not  reveal  the  highest  grandeur 
of  imagination,  have  yet  careful  and  searching  strength.  Here 
is  a  striking  picture  of  a  glimpse,  caught  by  the  w'riter,  of  a  W'ell- 
known  character,  and  how  that  character  was  occupied. 

I  fancied  1  heard  some  one  groan.  1  rose  to  my  feet,  and  a  strange 
sight  met  my  oye.  He  was  a  man  of  stately  form ;  not  so  his  pos- 
turt*,  for  he  was  squatting  down  by  the  water,  washing  his  hands. 
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They  were  covered  with  blood ;  but  the  more  he  washed  them,  the 
more  bloody  did  they  become,  so  that  when  he  held  them  up  out  of 
the  water,  the  great  drops  fell  off  them.  It  was  horrible ! 

He  knew  very  well  that  I  was  behind  him;  for,  all  at  once,  he 
turned  round  without  further  introduction,  and  asked  me  the  question, 
“  What  is  truth  ?  ” 

I  started,  and  for  a  moment  was  unable  to  utter  a  word  in  reply. 
Strange  questions  like  that  cannot,  at  all  events,  be  answered  in  an  ofl- 
haud  way.  With  au  impatient  expression  on  his  face  and  in  his  voice 
he  again  asked, 

“  What  is  truth  ? 

1  replied,  “It  is  a  truth  that  it  is  too  late  to  inquire  what  truth  is 
here  I 

But  the  answer  did  not  seem  to  satisfy  him,  for  ho  shook  his  head  and 
turned  away,  and  again  began  eagerly  to  wash  his  bloody  hands. 

1  tried  to  get  him  into  conversation,  but  it  was  useless.  I  could  not 
doubt,  therefore,  but  that  hero  was  one  of  those  wretched  beings 
before  me,  who  once  had  stood  face  to  face  with  the  Son  of  God,  had 
conversed  with  Him,  and  had  His  life  in  their  hands.  I  burned  wdth 
eagerness  to  get  to  him  to  speak  ;  but  all  luy  pains  w’cre  thrown  away. 
So  at  last  I  left  him. 

Who  could  it  be  ?  It  scarcely  needed  one  look  at  the  long  robe  with 
the  purple  border,  and  the  ring  on  the  finger,  to  feel  certain  that  it  was 
none  other  but  Pontius  Pilate,  once  the  Roman  governor  of  Jtidea! 

When  he  has  not  anything  to  do  in  the  Jewish  capital,  he  is  always 
to  be  found  crouching  down  by  the  river  side  washing  his  hands.  And 
when  any  one  passes  by  him,  ho  turns  round  and  asks,  “  What  is 
truth?”  And  everybody  is  oldiged  to  give  him  an  answer  to  his 
question.  But  he  ever  shakes  liis  head;  no  one  can  tell  him.  For  the 
question  does  not  refer  to  truth  in  the  concrete,  but  to  abstract, 
absolute  truth.  Xobody  knows  anything  about  it  here. 

Ho  you  not  see  the  striking  anomaly  ?  Pilate  asking  about  truth, 
while  he  is  washing  bis  hands  in  the  mire  and  mud  of  falsehood. 

Among  the  notabilities  of  hell,  of  whom  we  also  on  earth  seem 
to  have  some  knowledge — wandering  near  to  the  country  of  the 
yawning  pit,  the  writer  met  other  two ;  who  also,  like  Pilate,  had 
a  fearful  share  in  that  greatest  transaction  of  time. 

I  was  nearly  rushing  into  the  arras  of  an  individual  who  was  coming 
towards  me.  But  could  that  shapeless  form,  with  its  crushed,  torn 
body,  and  liidcously-contorted  features,  be  a  human  being?  \es, 
indeed  it  was,  and  one  readily  recognised  from  the  description  that 
has  been  given  of  it.  The  name  of  this  person  was  Judas  Iscariot. 

Around  his  neck  he  wears  a  noose  that  has  been  broken  asunder ;  iu 
his  hand  he  bears  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  The  noose  chafes  him 
terribly  round  tlie  neck;  the  pteces  of  money  hum  hm  hand.  Often 
ihrotrs  them  (iway  from  htm,  hut  they  oheay-^  return.  Lacli  time  thi*) 
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make  a  little  round  patch  on  the  world,  and  then  lie  once  inoie,  bloody 
as  they  are,  in  his  clenched  hand.  Thereupcni  one  hears  him  moan  :  j 

**TVhat  xi  that  to  u$?  See  thou  to  that  /  ’*  A  fruitless  repentance, 
which  in  reality  is  no  repentance,  occupies  his  entire  conscience ;  and  he 
has  only  one  aim,  namely,  to  come  behind  some  person  or  other,  and 
hang  around  his  neck. 

What  his  intention  thereby  is,  is  not  quite  clear.  Some  tliink  that  he 
really  means  hanging  himself;  tliat  he  will  do  over  again,  and  do  better, 
what  lie  failed  to  do  in  the  world.  It  is,  doubtless,  a  misconception  ! 
But  certainly  it  has  never  appeared  what  terrible  thing  would  happen 
were  he  to  succeed  in  hanging  himself  round  another  jierson’s  neck  ; 
but,  at  all  events,  1  do  not  think  it  could  be  Judas  who  would  stand  in 
danger  of  being  strangled.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  the  matter  is 
supposed  to  resolve  itself  into  this,  that  Judas  is  simply  searching  for 
some  Christian  person  who  can  restore  him  the  kiss  he  once  gave  his 
iiOrd  and  Master,  and  rid  him  of  the  thirty  piee(‘8  of  silver.  But  of 
course  he  can  lind  no  one.  As  may  well  be  imagined,  there  is  no  one 
who  will  wait  for  his  embrace  and  kiss.  All  tly  from  him  with  un¬ 
mentionable  horror;  and,  fortunately,  it  is  not  dilhcult  to  escape  from 
him. 

I,  too,  lied  away,  but  not  fur,  for  I  was  obliged  to  stoj).  A  fearful 
sight  presented  itself!  Again  I  asked  myself,  “Can  that,  too,  be  a 
li liman  being  ?  ” 

Yes,  indeed  it  was,  wasted  away  to  ti  c  very  bones.  A  living 
skeleton,  not  the  less  a  phenomenon  here  tlian  it  would  be  in  the 
world.  I  learnt  who  it  was  at  a  later  period.  It  was  that  fellow 
among  the  servants  of  the  High  Briest,  that  smote  Cod’s  Son  on  the 
mouth. 

His  history  is  shortly  as  follows: 

The  hand  wherewith  he  smote  the  Lord  began  immediately  to  shrivel 
up  and  wither  away.  And  so  he 'continued  to  wither  slowly  away, 
inch  by  inch,  from  liis  outer  parts  to  his  heart.  At  last  there  was 
nothing  left  but  skin  and  deformed  bones.  And  thus  he  wandered 
about,  un  object  of  terror  to  all  persons.  lie  felt  how  death  was  slowly, 
hut  surely,  stealing  upon  him.  It  was  a  long,  long  lime  ere  it  reached 
his  heart.  His  life  became  one  continuous  dread  of  death.  Each  day, 
as  it  came,  lie  feared  would  bo  his  last.  But  day  succeeded  day,  year 
followed  upon  yt  ar,  and  still  there  was  no  end. 

But  au  end  came  at  last,  not  to  bis  suticring,  but  to  his  earthly  life. 
He  died  and  went  to  Hell.  Here  he  sutlers  the  same  agony  of  soul, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  possessed  by  the  horrible  fancy  that  he  is  still  ever 
dwindling  and  withering  away.  He  asks  everybody,  just  as  he  used  to 
do  in  the  world,  whether  they  can  see  any  alteration  in  him. 

Under  this  idea  he  lives  and  breathes,  and  walks  quietly  about,  in 
order  to  spare  his  diminishing  strength.  We  do  not  fear  him  ;  one 
cannot  but  shudder  at  him.  Whenever  he  speaks,  it  is  generally  to 
ask  that  anxious,  breathless  question.  Only  now  and  then  he  whispers 
to  himsedf — 

“  Why  smotett  thou  me  and  looks  down  at  his  withered  right  hand. 
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Churches  and  Preachers  in  /fell, 

AVc  tliiiik  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  scenes  and 
pieces  like  these  exhibit  something  even  of  a  weird  and  terrible 
power  of  conception,  and  corresponding  strength  of  expression 
— we  referred  to  the  author^s  satire;  Wlien  he  indulges  it,  it 
is  both  unmingled  and  unreserved  ;  as  when  wo  are  told  ‘‘  The 
news  lias  reached  hell  that  you  have  begun  to  act  plavs  in  your 
churches,  and  to  hold  Divine  service  in  your  theatres/*  In 
truth,  considering  the  numbers  who  pass  away  from  time  into 
eternity,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  those  who  are  ihercy  arc  pretty 
well  posted  up  in  wdiat  we  arc  doing;  and  some  of  our  doings 
create  sucli  amusement  as  can  be  experienced  there,  and  a  very 
adequate  scorn.  Such  hints  as  these  suit,  not  only  llitualists, 
but  some  others,  who  regard  the  pulpit  as  something  akin  to  a 
sensational  novel: 

lUit  I  have  heard  that  the  use  of  opera  glasst\s  has  become  cpiite 
general  in  churches — tliat  people  subscribe  to  them  just  as  they  do  to 
thentroa,  if  they  wish  to  have  a  seat,  is  already  an  old,  a  very  old  story 
—  that  on  these  solemn  occasions  they  clamber  up  any  where,  wherever 
they  can  got,  just  as  in  a  circus ;  even  up  on  the  pulpit,  and  the  monu¬ 
ments,  to  say  nothing  of  on  each  other’s  backs,  so  as  to  be  able  to  si^e  : 
about  hearing;  which  according  to  old-fashioned  notions  was  the  principal 
thing,  they  do  not  trouble  themselves  a  bit.  So  that  your  solo  aim  is 
to  witness  a  spectacle  in  the  hallowed  places.  It  is  no  happy  direction, 
forsooth,  your  piety  has  elected  to  take  !  You  take  Heaven  by  storm, 
like  a  modern  race  of  Titans  ;  but  it  is  only  a  theatre’s  Heaven  ! 

And  as  Ifcll  seems  to  be  the  region  of  imitation,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  they  have  a  church  establishment  there — 

there  is  nothing  w^anting  in  Hell.  We  have  everything  that 
“  is;  and  yet  it  is  as  if  we  had  nothing.  T  only  said  a  church 
“  establishment ;  I  might  just  as  well  have  said  a  church  dis- 

establishment ;  it  w^ould  be  all  one,** — and  of  course  they  have 
preachers,  sensational  preachers — Hell  is  the  region  of  unsatis¬ 
fied  sensation.  Sec  an  animated  party  in  Hell. 

Among  the  guests  was  a  Pastor  11 —  I  had  nearly  mentioned  his 
name  ;  but  you  know  it  is  contrary  to  my  principles  to  do  so.  He  was 
a  good  old  acquaintance  of  mine. 

In  liis  time  he  was  a  much  admired  sensational  prcaclmr,  with  great 
powers  of  declamation,  and  not  a  little  proud  of  his  gift  withal.  In 
other  respects  he  was  on(‘  of  those  priests  w'hom  tho  world  calls  liberal, 
and  in  every  sense  thinks  nothing  beneath  him  saving  tho  purely 
spiritual.  When  we  were  separating  he  said  to  me: 

Come  to  hear  me  some  time  or  other  !  My  church  is  at  the  corner 
of  Carnal  Lust  aud  Prailty  ” — do  not  be  surprised  at  our  street  names — 
“  fronting  the  lirst- named  one.  Any  child  can  show  you  tho  way.  I 
have  just  got  a  splendid  sermon  on  the  stocks.” 
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lie  used  the  word  **  child,”  and  you  must  not  be  led  astray  by  the 
expression.  Of  children,  that  is  to  say,  of  actual  children,  there  are 
none  in  Hell.  But  do  not  people  in  the  world  use  the  expression, 
“  great  babies,”  or  “  old  children  ?  ”  Are  there  not  numbers  of  persons 
who  reach  a  high  age  without  ever  being  grown  up  'Well,  of  such 
old  children  there  are  more  than  can  be  counted  fooling  about  in  Hell ! 

So  I  went  to  hear  my  quondam  reverend  friend,  at  the  corner  of 
Carnal  Lust  and  Frailty. 


Theatres  in  hell.  A  ball  in  hell.  The  theologians  in  hell. 
Light  literature,  for  which  there  is  as  great  a  demand  as  upon 
earth — crowds  of  noisy  people  who  yet  cannot  articulate  a 
single  sound — intensitied  egotism  everywhere — painful,  longing, 
continuous  pain — it  is  like  the  story  of  earth  perpetuated.  AVhy 
not  ?  What  parts  of  Scripture,  or  what  teachings  of  common- 
sense  arc  they  w  hich  should  lead  us  to  expect  a  great  change 
in  the  consciousness  after  death — intensified,  thoroughly  deve¬ 
loped  and  awakened  consciousness,  but  perpetuated  in  its  own 
line  of  desire,  is  that  w’hich  the  author  reads  as  the  law  of  the 
life — it  is  the  law  of  the  book  also  ;  and  two  texts,  to  which  wo 
do  not  remember  that  he  ever  refers,  are  turned  through  a 
multitude  of  terrible,  touching,  and  dramatic  incidents.  You 
‘‘remember,’’  and  ‘‘  He  that  is  unholy,  let  him  be  nnlioly  still.” 
As  to  the  place  itself  and  to  its  people,  w'c  must  grieyc  to  hear 
it;  though,  for  our  parts,  we hayc  not  the  remotest  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  the  iutelligoncc, — the  old  folks  in  hell,  and  hell  has 
>ome  very  old  folks,  informed  our  WTitcr  of  two  or  three  ro- 
markable  facts  : — The  atmosphere  is  becoming  more  dense  ;  and 
1  his  arises  from  the  immense  and  infinite  increase  of  false,  pur- 
Doseless  language  and  twaddle  upon  earth.  Another  remarka¬ 
ble  fact,  the  number  of  w’omen  entering  hell  now'-a-days  is 
immensely  increasing.  In  former  times,  even  so  recently  as 
lialf  a  century  since,  the  number  of  men  w’as  not  so  little  above 
that  of  the  women  ;  now,  the  sexes  are  both  well  represented, 
and  the  women  have  begun  to  exceed  tlie  men  in  numbers, 
dhis  is  attributed  to  tlie  modern  system  of  education,  wliicli 
i  ultivates  ('Very  ])art  oi‘  the  nature  except  the  heart,  making 
(‘Very  fold  of  tlie  dress  of  iinportanee,  and  all  intellectual  aceoin- 
])lishment  desirable  ;  getting  a  woman  to  blunder  tlirougli  a 
number  of  languages  of  no  earthly  use  to  her,  wliile  CJod,  the 
t 'reator,  Saviour,  and  lAird  ;  and  truthfulness  and  love  ;  and  the 
•;reat,  boautilul,  and  noble  in  life,  are  cither  neglected,  or 
pT'rhaps  treated  with  contempt.  In  some  passages  when  the 
author’s  satire  catches  fire,  it  rings  at  the  close  of  such  cynical 
\.*onls  ns  these  like  passionate  entreaty.  As  thus : 
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In  our  forefathers’  days  it  was  Tery  different.  Women  then  wero 
plainly  brought  up  to  fulfil  their  home  duties ;  the  rest  of  their  educa¬ 
tion  was  principally  coufined  to  teaching  them  their  Cntcchism.  Even 
that  was  something,  and  not  so  very  little  cither.  Women  then  had  a 
conscience,  and  a  destined  part  to  filllil.  With  pious  and  single  hearts 
they  felt  themselves  to  be  in  God,  and  found  their  greatest  joy  in  per¬ 
forming  the  duties  of  their  sphere  of  life,  circumscribed  though  it  might 
be.  But  now,  what  is  duty  ? 

One  of  the  clearest  iuterpretations  modern  days  have  given  of  it  is, 
that  it  is  something  very  wearisome. 

And  what  is  to  live  ?  It  is  to  be  able  to  chatter,  to  trifle  away  time, 
to  strum  upon  the  piano,  to  dress,  to  get  a  husband,  some  sweet  littlo 
children,  which  in  time  will  grow  up  ;  and  to  have  an  establishment,  to 
be  feted,  to  be  incomparable,  if  possible,  to  the  very  last  hour,  and  tlum 
— one  thing  is  lacking  yet,  but  to  that  how  little  heed  is  paid! — and 
then  to  awaken  and  And  themselves  in  the  torments  of  Hell. 

In  truth,  dear  people,  your  ladies’  institutions  arc  a  kind  of  school 
for  Satan.  It  is  bad  enough  with  men,  but  with  women  it  is  a  hundred 
times  worse. 

Indeed,  the  scholars  catch  it  pretty  severely ;  the  German 
theologues ;  the  recent  authors  of  the  lives  of  Christ ;  tho 
scientifle  myth-builders  and  illusionists — and  all  kinds  of  the 
professors  of  those  deceitful  sciences  which  deceive  the  soul  of 
its  true  sense,  while  they  charm  the  devil;  tho  writer  quotes 
with  strong  emphasis  what  ho  calls  that  remarkable  proverb. 

There  is  a  science  in  lying ;  as  the  Devil  said  wlien  he  was 

studying  at  the  university  of  Kiel.”  The  writer  was  surprised, 
on  one  occasion,  when  ho  went  to  the  great  hall  wc  mentioned 
just  now,  and  found  the  orchestra  fully  employed ;  of  course, 
everything  in  hell  is  illusive,  and  so  is  the  music.  “  Ono 
“fancies,^^  he  says,  “one  hears  it,  and  so  one  dances.  They 
“  were  mostly  Strauss’s  waltzes  they  played ;  but  when,  by 
“  chance,  I  happened  to  look  over  the  books  of  the  performers, 
“  I  found  to  my  amazement  that,  instead  of  the  notes  ol  Strauss, 
“  the  famous  dance  music  composer,  they  had  the  writings  of  the 
“Theologians  lying  open  bemre  them.”  We  shall  not  follow 
the  author  much  further  in  this  view ;  but  the  following  wo 
take  to  be  not  less  true  than  it  is  terrible  : — 

Yes,  truly,  one  must  allow  that  broad  is  the  road  that  leads  to 
destruction.  But  it  is  from  Hell  that  oiui  first^gets  to  learn  its  breadth. 

.Some  dance,  as  it  were,  along  this  road.  But  it  takes  up  some  little 
time,  for  th(^y  have  to  run  into  so  many  inns,  taverns,  aud  casinos  on 
the  road.  The  whole  of  their  life  is  a  pastime,  a  sport,  a  feast ;  and 
they  do  not  inquire  whether  it  is  God  or  the  Devil  that  gdves  the  feiist. 
They  employ  all  their  senses ;  and,  if  occasion  offers,  procure  themselves 
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one  or  two  extra  senses.  It  is  against  nature,  it  is  true;  Lut  what  of 
that  ?  The  enjoyment  is  all  the  greater.  They  drag  as  many  ihinj»s 
as  possible  with  them  into  the  whirl  wherein  they  revolve ;  whether 
genuine  or  spurious  is  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference.  They  breathe 
only  in  the  present  moment ;  their  future  is  llie  next  ball,  rout,  or 
banquet,  the  last  j)iece  at  the  theatre,  or  the  latest  fashion;  tlicir 
eternity,  the  wearisome  hour  of  expectation.  They  say  to  themselves, 
“We  live,  we  live.**  But  death  holds  them  in  his  grasp.  Holbein’s 
well-known  Dance  of  Death  in  the  old  town  of  Basle  is  more  than  a 
fable.  They  dance,  saunttT,  prate,  sleep,  and  eat  themselves  through 
the  world.  Suddenly  a  little  wrench,  and  .  .  .  they  are  in  Hell  I 

And  many  others  creep,  as  it  were,  along  the  broad  road.  One 
would  think  it  was  troublesome' work,  but  it  is  not.  The  mole  in  the 
earth  does  not  find  it  more  troublesome  than  the  bird  in  the  air.  And 
they  are  a  kind  of  mole. 

“  Wo  look  to  what  is  solid,”  say  they;  and  then  they  burrow  down 
into  the  earth. 

“  Wc  see,*’  say  they,  and  they  are  right. 

1 1  is  a  mere  fable  that  moles  are  blind  from  their  birth.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  the  keenest  eyesight,  even  for  every  little  morsel 
they  meet  with  on  the  road.  They  are  not,  indeed,  searching  for 
morsels  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  looking  out  for  whole  pieces.  ]hit 
nothing  is  beneath  their  notice,  so  they  put  up  with  the  morsels  of  the 
earth’s  treasures ;  for  they  know  none  other.  Ever  looking  down¬ 
wards,  only  that  which  is  found  in  the  soil  is  of  value  to  them.  Of 
what  is  above  they  arc  ignorant,  neither  do  they  trouble  themselves  to 
know.  It  has  never  excited  their  attention  that  there  is  a  Heaven,  and 
that  it  is  full  of  stars.  Their  life  is  one  endless  burrowing ;  nay,  not 
endless !  For  when  they  have  thus  burrowed  through  greater  or  smaller 
portions  of  the  world,  all  at  once  they  come  upon  a  hole  quite  unawares. 
This  hole  is  death.  Howm  they  plump  into  it,  and  when  they  awaken 
to  consciousness  they  find  themselv'es  in  Hell. 

But  hitherto  seem  to  have  given  too  simply  a  one-sided 
view  of  the  book;  its  tenderness,  pity,  and  pathos  ;  its  general 
afTectionateness  of  character  are  far  more  difliised  than  its  satire 
— the  memory  of  the  writer  runs  hack  and  calls  up  the  tender- 
est  reminiscences  and  scenes  of  earthly  beauty;  once  too,  he  is 
smitten  down,  lost  to  sense,  as  he  obtains  a  glini])se,  such  as  the 
rich  man  obtaiiie<l,  of  the  impossible  paradise ;  and  sees,  safe 
and  secure  there,  in  perfect  holiness  and  blessedness,  his  old 
lost  hallowed  love — whose  love,  he  learned  in  his  place  of 
torment,  had  been  given  to  him  as  a  moans  to  transform  him  to 
holiness  ;  but  which  had  failed,  and  was  therefore  taken  away. 
And  we  must  justify  the  author  by  saying  that  the  book  is  not 
dark-spirited  and  morose  ;  life  is  what  its  great  and  sovereign 
intention  is,  and  this  measures  out  its  condition.  Blundering 
piety  stumbles  along,  making  all  sorts  of  mistakes,  falling  into 
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all  kinds  of  faults,  perhcips  even  sins;  but  tho  intention,  and  the 
sorrow,  and  tho  wrestling,  and  the  faith  in  the  Saviour's  work 
and  help,  planted  it  right  at  last,  and  gave  it  a  place  in  the 
heart  s  most  holy  land ;  a  prim  saintliness  that  never  made 
a  mistake,  never  fell  into  an  error,  was  always  correct — is,  to  tho 
amazement  of  its  predecessor,  seen  entering  upon  the  dark 
wastes,  because  the  whole  life  had  been  one  utter  selfishness,  the 
incarnation  of  a  hard,  lampless,  loveless  soul.  The  author  lias 
a  great  faith  in  the  rectifying  power  of  a  rightly-placed  love. 
Who,  with  any  sense,  has  not  ?  Yet  the  streets  of  tho  world  are,  no 
doubt,  thronged  by  loveless  people,  lusts  of  many  kinds  blazing 
through  their  natures,  but  no  love.  In  one  of  those  pretty  legends 
in  the  volume,  the  story  is  told  how  an  old  man  came  to  the  Apostle 
Peter,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Eomc  to  martyrdom,  pouring  out 
grief  and  tears  that  his  faith  was  so  miserable ;  his  life  so  rocked 
by  every  kind  of  doubt ;  so  that  fearfully  he  doubted  himself,  and 
his  interest  in  the  Saviour,  and  his  hopes ;  and  the  following 
answer  of  the  apostle,  which  any  experienced  Christian  would 
have  given,  is  not  less  beautiful  than  it  is  helpful  and  true  : 

**  Tho  Apostle  delayed  answerinp;.  llis  countenance  became,  as  it 
were,  transfigured,  as  Iio  looked  before  him  into  space.  What  was  it 
that  had  moved  the  old  man’s  heart  so  happily  ?  It  was  a  recollection ! 
Ho  saw  himself  in  the  spirit  by  the  Lako  of  Gennesareth ;  ho  heard 
once  more  the  risen  Saviour  asking  : 

**  ‘  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  Me  ?  ’  And  his  heart  replied, 

*  Yea,  Lord,  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee !  ’  And  the  Saviour  added, 

‘  Keep  my  sheep  !  ’ 

“  ‘  Keep  iny  sheep  ! ' 

The  apostle’s  look  fell  upon  the  suppliant.  Here  was  one  of  the 
Good  Shepherd’s  lost  sheep.  And  he  said  to  him  with  inward  emotion  : 

“  ‘  Poor  man,  as  you  cannot  rectify  your  faith,  henceforth  try  to 
rectify  your  love.  Pay  attention  to  what  1  have  to  say.  Heuceforth 
you  shall  have  but  one  aijn,  one  thought ;  namely,  how  you  can  show 
the  Lord  your  love.  A"our  whole  life  shall  be  given  up  to  this  thought. 
In  all  your  actions,  in  all  your  relations,  you  shall  have  this  only  before 
your  eyes.  The  greatest  thing  must  not  bn  too  great,  the  smallest  too 
little,  for  you  to  show^your  Saviour  that  you  really  love  Him.  Sacrifice 
after  sacrifice  shall  you  bring  Him,  as  you  show  Him  that  in  all  things 
you  deny  yourself  for  His  sake !  A^es,  for  His  sake !  Henceforth  the 
spirit  of  these  words  be  your  strength !  Let  them  live  in  your  soul,  and 
act  according  to  them !  Then  shall  you  find  peace,  and  be  happy  ;  for 
in  the  same  proportion  that  you  let  Him  feel  that  you  love  Him,  will 
you  feel  that  He  loves  you,  and  so  you  will  be  saved.  Love  will  bo  in 
and  for  you  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.’ 

**  ‘  Sec,’  continued  Peter,  with  an  impressive  voice  ;  *  see  how  wonder¬ 
ful  this  love  of  His  is  !  It  appears  exactly  as  if  it  were  you  w ho  w'crc 
bringing  Him  sacrifice  after  sacrifice.  But  it  is  only  so  in  appearance  \ 
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for  the  value  of  all  the  ofterings  you  bring  Him  does  not  benefit  Him, 
but  you  yourself.  He  takes  nothing,  but  only  gives,  according  to  His 
word ;  “  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive !  He  is  satisfied  with 
your  love  alone.  It  is  not  you,  but  He  Himself  who  makes  the  sacri¬ 
fice,  as  the  fulness  of  that  sacrifice  He  once  offered  is  of  infinite  benefit 
to  you,  in  life,  in  death,  and  in  eternity. 

**  ‘  My  son,  now  go  in  peace,  and  for  the  rest  of  your  life  think  only  of 
this  one  thing  ;  how,  in  small  things  as  w^ell  as  in  great,  in  everything 
you  may  be  able  to  show  the  Lord  that  you  love  Him  !  ’ 

“  *  But  faith,  oh  father,*  asked  the  stranger,  ‘  how  shall  it  fare  with 
faith,  by  virtue  of  which  alone  a  man  can  be  saved  ?  ’ 

‘‘A  hallowed  smile  lightened  up  the  old  man’s  features  as  he 
answered : 

**  Son,  trouble  not  yourself  about  it.  There  shall  be  no  lack  of  faith. 
Simple  child,  do  you  really  think  that  faith  can  be  lacking  there,  where 
the  fulness  of  love  is  present?  Go  your  way,  hold  firm  to  that  you 
have  !  ^lercy  and  peace  be  with  you.’  ” 

We  think  most  readers  will  feel  impressed,  in  reading  these 
volumes,  by  the  almost  surprising  variety  of  incisive  incident. 
We  all  know  what  a  tendency  there  is  in  the  mind  or  heart 
during  its  period  of  great  and  overwhelming  grief — when  the 
soul  pronounces  the  w’ord  irreparable — to  go  back  to  old  loved 
scenes.  ^Memory  is  a  w^onderful  photographer,  even  in  almost 
ordinary  states,  when  the  very  joys  we  possessed  in  the  past  are 
preserved  to  us  ;  but  when  memory  is  intensified  by  despair,  the 
power  becomes  more  than  stereoscopic  ;  the  things,  the  person, 
the  place,  the  conversation,  become  intensely  alive,  and  then  if 
we  were  unfaithliil  to  thorn,  and  were  at  all  the  means  of  our 
losing  them,  the  poor  spirit  feels  a  misery,  as  if  rained  upon  by 
that  shower  of  fiery  sand  w’hich  Dante  beheld  falling — falling — 
falling  noiselessly — but  every  dropping  a  stroke  of  fire.  Thus 
the  writer  crowds  in  his  letters  little  insignificant  incidents ; 
in  which,  however,  by  moral  unfaithfulness,  he  incurred  a 
a  terrible  penalty.  Once  in  life  he  met  a  girl — a  virtuous,  honest 
girl ;  dropped  some  casual  words  in  her  ear  which  became  poison  ; 
he  told  her  that  her  beauty  was  capital,  and  bade  her  make  it 
pay — *'raake  it  pay  !  So  she  was  lost,  and  he  knew  it;  and 
that  came  back  to  him.  The  things  which  seem  insignificant 
become  transferred  into  that  moral  consciousness,  when  they 
involvtHi  a  moral  wrong,  infinite  and  overwhelming  pain  ;  care¬ 
less  actions  which  became  cruel  actions ;  thoughtless  words 
which  bore  cruel  consequences;  he  likens  himself  to  one  nailed 
to  a  great  tree  in  a  forest,  while  all  the  gnats  buzz  round,  every¬ 
one  with  a  sting.  And  sweet  old  days  just  as  harrowing  as  bad 
deeds. 
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It  is  but  a  trifling  matter,  you  see  ;  but  it  has  its  sting,  and  the 
smart  pains. 

lu  town  there  was  a  little  garden  to  my  house.  A  neighbour’s  house 
fronted  it  on  one  side  with  a  blind  wall ;  and  yet  not  quite  blind,  for 
some  distance  down  it  there  was  a  window.  It  seemed  like  the  eye  of 
the  house,  and  I  conceived  the  idea  that  this  eye  did  not  lose  sight  of 
me.  It  was  a  mere  fancy,  for  behind  the  window  sat  a  poor  semp- 
stress,  who  had  quite  enough  to  do  with  her  work,  without  spying  after 
me.  Of  course  she  looked  down  into  the  garden  every  now  and  then  ; 
and  in  the  morning  and  evening  she  even  ventured  to  open  her  window. 
There  w^as  certainly  no  harm  in  this ;  but  for  all  that  1  took  offence  at 
it.  In  short,  in  au  angry  moment,  I  availed  myself  of  my  legal  rights, 
and  had  some  planks  nailed  up  before  the  offending  window. 

But  this  right  of  mine  w\as  a  huge  wrong.  ]\Iy  little  garden  was  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  that  had  fallen  to  this  poor  girl’s  lot.  There 
were  flo\yers  in  it,  and  she  was  passionately  fond  of  flowers.  There 
weni  shrubs  in  it,  and  the  gn  en  colour  was  so  good  for  her  weak  eyes. 
At  the  back  of  the  garden  was  a  summer-house  formed  by  lime  trees, 
where  a  tribe  of  little  birds  used  to  take  refuge,  and  she  was  so  fond  of 
birds,  and  so  pleased  to  hear  their  chirping.  By  placing  tliesi*  planks 
up  in  front  of  the  window,  I  had  not  only  deprived  her  of  all  these 
treats,  but  even  of  the  pure  air,  aye,  of  the  light  itself  which  was 
essential  to  her  work. 

Before  long,  it  struck  me  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  something  w’hich  bore 
some  resemblance  to  cruelty.  I  let  it  run  round  my  head  and  iny  heart 
for  somo  time ;  at  last,  when  I  had  got  a  philanthropic  Rcheme  duly 
prepared,  I  went  into  my  neighbour’s.  But  it  was  too  late  !  The  poor 
girl  had  been  obliged  to  leave  a  house,  w^hich  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
fifteen  years  had  hallowed  and  endeared  to  her. 

Another  trifle  !  Not  in  itself,  perhaps;  but  trifling  when  compared 
wdtli  the  many  evil  deeds  of  my  life.  But,  believe  mo,  it  scorches 
my  heart  now ! 

Reminiscences  such  as  these  must  come  home  to  me  here,  and  they 
will  make  themselves  heard.  The  law  of  existence  is  perfect  justice  ; 
and  this  law  pervades  the  world,  Hell,  and  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  too. 
Everything,  if  it  only  have  a  shadow  of  evil  in  it,  will  come  home  to 
me  some  time  or  other,  and  demand  restitution,  and  claim  an  e^lui^  alent 
retribution,  unless  by  God’s  mercy  it  be  intercepted  on  the  road.  Evil 
in  the  world  insists  on  a  corresponding  measure  of  suflering  in  Hell. 

Cannot  you  hear  how  the  gnats  are  swarming  and  buzzing  round 

me?  . 

There  is  one  tree  in  the  forest  beneath  wdiich  I  must  stop  again  and 
again,  and  give  v’cnt  to  my  deep-drawn  sighs.  It  bears  the  fruits  of  a 
mis-spent  life,  and  they  seem  to  pour  down  upon  me.  ^  might 

have  enjoyed  myself!  How  much  I  could  have  done  .  How  happy 
I  might  have  been  ! 

But  I  would  not. 
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SVlirie  1  wtt’kcd  in  the  light  I  was  blind  ;  and  blindly  I  fell  into  my 
grave. 

In  darkness  I  see  now’  for  the  first  time ! 

Or  such  passages  as  this ;  tlio  following  tender  wall  over 
forfeited  enjoyment. 

llow’  rich  in  enjoyment  is  that  earthly  life  w  lieii  properly  viewed. 
From  Hell  we  can  see  it  to  be  so  with  terrible  clearness.  And,  1  must 
confess,  my  life  has  Ix'eii  one  of  those  that  have  been  most  richly  en¬ 
dowed.  How  many  happy,  1  am  almost  tempted  to  say  blessed, 
moments,  have  1  not  experienced ! 

Not  unfrcqnently  a  bell  sounds  in  my  ears.  It  rings  and  rings;  its 
vibrating  clang  pierces  my  heart.  It  is  the  vesper  bell,  w  hich  1  listened 
to  so  often  in  the  world  w  ith  feelings  of  delight. 

At  the  first  sound,  straightw  ay  a  rustic  landscape  unfolds  itself  to 
my  gaze,  w’itli  all  the  enchantment  w’hich  memory  alone  can  impart. 
Fither  it  Ls  at  home  among  the  rich  corn-fields,  by  wood  or  by  lake; 
or  amid  the  lofty  mountains,  whose  glittering  summits  are  bathed  in 
the  evening  glow.  The  sun  has  just  set,  but  it  has  left  a  glow’  behind 
it,  which  is  ever  shifting  overhead  in  a  blaze  of  purple  or  of  gold, 
(gradually  all  has  become  hushed.  Nature  sinks  deeper  and  deeper  into 
a  hallowed  repose.  And  that  it  is  a  hallowed  repose,  the  vesper  bell 
from  the  village  church  proclaims. 

The  day’s  work  is  over ;  everything  is  making  ready  to  rest.  Those 
who  are  united  in  love  will  soon  he  assembled  together.  In  the  cottage, 
the  mother  is  gathering  her  children  around  her,  aw^aiting  the  arrival 
of  her  husband  ;  and  then,  when  he  does  come,  the  door  is  closed,  and 
all  the  moil,  vexations,  and  troubles  of  life  are  left  outside.  Perhaps  a 
little  grief  lurks  within,  but  it  is  forfeited  to  love.  It  serves  hut  to 
iiourisli  atfection,  and  alfectioii  must  subsist. 

Oh  that  1  w  as  but  the  poor  labourer  returning  homew’ards  from  the 
fields  with  the  wearied  team  ;  or  the  ragged  urchin  that  saunters  along 
hehind  the  cattle. 

But  the  vesper  bell  says,  ‘*It  is  too  late.” — Yes,  yes,  it  is  too  late  ! 

This  law’  of  eoinpeiisutioii  strikes  a  chord  in  the  book  of  terri¬ 
ble  cominou-sonso.  Hell  is  in  its  very’  nature  retributive  ;  and 
every  wrong  done  goes  back  to  the  w’rong-doer,  and  there 
finally  rests  itself.  As  w’e  saw’ above,  Judas  kept  flinging  away 
those  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  but  back  into  his  hands  they’  w’ould 
come — and  Pilate  kept  washing  his  hands,  but  the  blood  could 
not  be  washed  from  them  ;  hence,  w’e  are  informed  there  is  a 
most  remarkable  post-office  in  Hell ;  it  is  singular  in  its 
character,  for  tlie  letters  arc  those  not  merely’  of  the  wrritcr,  but 
the  enquirer  :  the  David  and  Uriah,  and  Judas  letters — letters 
intended  to  ruin  or  injure  by’  their  falsehood  and  deceit ;  they 
go  before  the  writer  to  that  very’  remarkable  post-office ;  a 
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natural  and  horrible  fascination  compels  the  writer  to  become 
the  enquirer  ;  and  it  there  be  one,  it  is  returned  into  the  writer’s 
hands,  and  burns  intensely.  Similarly,  also,  the  writer  de¬ 
scribes  how  all  perjury  and  every  written  lie  has  its  inevitable 
tendency  to  attract  the  writer  to  tollow  it  whither  it  has  gone 
before  him,  to  that  world  ot  strict  justice  and  exact  compi'nsa- 
tion.  But  we  liave  perhaps  loitered  too  long  and  quoted  too 
much  from  these  volumes;  we  have  been  desirous  of  doing 
justice  to  a  work  which  we  believe,  by  its  title,  is  likely  to  re¬ 
pel  ;  we  fancy  that  we  liavc  quoted  sufliciently  to  show  that 
we^  have  in  it  a  work  of  real  and  remarkable  power.  The 
writer  may  know  nothing  of  Ilotfinan ;  certainly  there  is  no 
remote  tint  of  imitation,  yet  it  reminds  us  of  those  most  wild 
and  wonderful  tales  of  that  master  of  (jornian  glamoury,  who 
possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree  the  power  to  conjure  up 
spirits  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  most  subtle  secrets  and 
ways  of  the  human  heart,  by  their  strange  imposture  of  reality. 
Our  writer  keeps  a  more  distinct  highway,  and  deals  more  with 
matters  of  common-sense — though  he  is  able  to  play  with 
terrors  too,  as  the  Legend  af  the  Cold  /land;  and  the  ghostly 
lady  who  roamed  about  for  centuries,  looking  for  the  lost  j)earl 
of  her  necklace,  abundantly  testify.  The  title  of  the  book  is 
likely,  we  believe,  to  be  its  worst  foe  ;  as  a  matter  of  taste,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  more  objectionable  than  Ilolfman’s  celebrated 
Devil* s  Elixir,  The  author  will  probably  juslily  himself  to 
himself,  and  care  very  litle  more  about  it ;  we  Imd  almost  said 
that  the  degree  to  which  he  is  able  to  do  this,  justities  him  in 
writing  the  book  at  all.  As  to  such  voyaging  and  adventures, 
we  have  said  already,  Dante  has  been  permitted  to  exercise  a  s[Kdl 
of  fearful  power  over  men^s  imaginations,  by  the  scenery  ol 
retribution  through  which  he  passed  ;  and  to  which,  were  it  not 
for  the  universality  of  the  whole  design,  and  its  relation  to  the 
visions  and  expressions  of  so  pre-eminent  a  master,  far  greater 
exception  might  be  taken  than  can  be  taken  to  anything  here. 
To  contemplate  the  power  of  an  imagination  commencing  its 
long  and  fearful  march  of  despair;  the  will,  its  companion 
and  twin,  clothing  itself  according  to  its  desire,  engaged^  in 
giving  a  semi- objective,  yet  all  phantasmal  form  to  itsbcwildcring 
conceptions;  moving  restlessly,  silently  ever  through  the 
scenery  of  ghosts,  phantasmal  forms,  and  shades ;  among  kings 
who  made  desolate  places  for  themselves,  and  cities  reared  Irom 
stones  hewn,  or  thrown  irom  w’eighted  hearts  ;  it  all  has  a  very 
terrible  and  perceptible  analogue  to  w'hat  preachers  arc  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  constantly  teaching,  what  Scripture  declares,  and 
what  deepest  human  tnoughts  wonder  after  and  iear. 
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VII. 

OUR  BOOK  CLUB. 

A  STORY  of  considerable  promise  is  Lynton  Grange,  A  Novel. 

By  John  H,  S,  J Jarring  ton — (Pitman) — indicating  many 
of  the  best  powers  of  a  good  tale-teller;  some  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  character,  and  a  power  of  retaining 
the  secret  through  the  story  until  it  draws  near  its  close.  There 
is  a  pleasant  sense  of  natural  scenery  and  description  ;  and  if,  as 
we  suppose,  this  be  one  of  the  author’s  early  achievements  in 
authorship,  it  indicates  a  possession  of  gifts  which  will  brighten 
and  be  turned  to  excellent  account  at  once  to  please  and  improve. 
VVe  have  read  the  story  with  pleasure,  and  can  speak  heartily  of 
its  brightness  and  freshness. 

A  THIRD  series  reaches  us  of  Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope,  By 
Horatins  Bonar,  Third  Series,  (James  Nisbet.) — The 

pleasing,  soothing  tone  of  Dr.  Bonar’s  meditation  is  well  known 
by  all  our  readers ;  and,  we  dare  say,  not  less  prized  than  known. 
This  third  series,  however,  will  not  increase  his  reputation,  while 
it  will  not  diminish  it.  We  look  through  its  pages  in  vain  for 
such  very  bright,  happy  words,  as  gave  such  a  deserved  popu¬ 
larity  to  the  first  series.  “  I  was  a  wandering  sheep ;  ”  “  I  heard 
the  voice  of  Jesus  say  “  Far  down  the  ages  now;  ”  &c.,  &c.  In 
fact.  Dr.  Bonar  is  like  John  Keble  in  this ;  no  after-attempts  ever 
overtook  The  Christian  Year,  The  Lyra  Innocentinniy  &c.,  &c., 
were  but  faint  echoes  of  the  same  sentiment.  It  is  very  natural 
for  the  sacred  poet  thus  to  repeat  himself  in  the  same  direction 
in  which  ho  has  found  his  words  prized  and  sought  for.  Dr. 
Bonar  does  not  seem  to  us  in  this  volume  always  happy  in  his 
measures ;  he  seems  to  us  to  be  fond  of  the  Latin  poems  of  the 
early  or  middle  ages,  and  to  attempt  to  transfuse  the  sweet 
brevity  of  their  verse  into  our  language  ;  but  that  which  is  so 
musical  in  them,  becomes  stiff,  stilted,  and  straitened  with  us. 
Thus  much  by  way  of  estimate  of  the  literary  freshness  of  the 
volume.  To  thousands  of  Christian  minds,  it  will  be  a  very 
delightful  visitor ;  the  same  happy  adaptation  of  some  text  which 
strikes  upon  the  fancy  of  the  author,  and  reflects  a  manifold 
prismatic  l>eauty,  “  The  blood  that  speaketh  better  things Let 
your  light  shine ;  ”  ‘‘  Could  ye  not  watch  ?  ”  “  Unspeakable 
words ;  ’’  v^c.,  <Jic. — the  same  use  of  a  mediieval  lens  for  looking 
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ftiitn,  as  in  Vigiiaie  and  Jubilate.  Very  tenderly, 
^^*1  j  e^ddently  loves  those  sweet  old  Latin  hymns,  and  wo 
could  be  well  pleased  to  receive  from  his  sweet,  evangelical  pen, 
some  translations  of  them,  wdiich  w’e  are  sure  could  oiilv  be 
felicitous.  AVe  receive  this  volume  just  as  w’e  are  closing  for 
the  pi  ess,  and  cannot  give  to  it  much  space  ;  but  for  this  reason 
w'e  would  be  glad  to  quote,  only  that  its  length  prohibits.  Extra 
Portauiy  a  very  beautiful  translation  from  a  hvmn  by  llildebert, 
of  the  eleventh  century.  The  following  is  in  his  well-known 
evangelical  measure  of  expression : — 

LOVE  OUR  RESTING-PLACE. 

On  the  j^rcat  love  of  God  I  lean, 

Love  of  the  Infinite,  Unseen, 

\\  ith  noujjht  of  heaven  or  earth  betw'eeu. 

'I'his  God  is  mine,  and  1  am  His, 

Ills  love  is  all  I  need  of  bliss. 


Once  and  for  ever  reconciled. 

The  sinful  w’ith  the  Undefiled, 

I  walk  w’ithjiim,  His  trustful  child  ; 

The  blood  of  the  great  sacrifice 
My  troubled  conscience  pacifies. 

In  the  calm  light  of  God  1  move 
The  light  of  holiness  and  love. 

Like  the  pun*  light  of  heaven  above  ; — 

For  God  is  love,  and  God  is  light, 

A  day  without  a  cloud  or  night. 

# 

'fo  the  dear  home  of  God  1  press, 

The  mansion  of  eternal  bliss, 

'fhe  seat  of  love  and  righteousness. 

O  home  and  seat  of  glorious  life. 
Beyond  the  tumult  and  the  strife. 

He  keeps  me  from  all  want  and  ill, 

With  loving  eye  He  guides  me  still, 

Hib  peace  and  joy  ray  spirit  fill, 

O  loving  Seeker  of  the  lost, 

How  great  for  me  Thy  toil  and  cost ! 

To  Him  my  helpless  spirit  clings. 

He  bears  me  as  on  eagle’s  wings, 

'Hirough  sorrow  and  through  joy  He  brings  ; 
He  loves  from  the  eternal  past. 

His  tender  mercies  ever  last. 

As  also  these  verses : — 

THE  WHITE  RAIMENT, 
i  HE  babe,  the  bride,  the  quiet  dead. 

Clad  in  peculiar  raiment  all. 

Yet  each  puts  on  the  spotless  white 
Of  craole,  shroud,  and  bridal  hall. 
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'I'lie  babe,  the  briJe,  the  blaouded  dcail, 
Kaeb  iiitetin^  on  an  untried  liunie, 

Wears  the  one  badf^e,  the  one  fair  hue, 

Of  birth,  of  wcddinjj,  and  of  tomb. 

Of  death  and  life,  of  mirth  and  "rief, 

Wo  take  it  as  the  symbol  true  ; 

It  suits  the  smile,  it  suits  the  si^h, 

'I'hat  raiment  of  the  stainless  hue. 

Not  the  rich  niinbow’s  varied  blconi, 

I’hat  dia])asoii  of  the  lij;ht ; 

Not  the  soft  sunset’s  silken  glow, 

.  Or  tlush  of  gorgeous  chrysolite. 

But  purity  of  perfect  light, 

Its  native,  undivided  ray, 

All  that  is  best  of  moon  and  sun, 

*  The  purest  of  the  dawn  and  day. 

O  cradle  of  our  youngest  ago, 

•  Adorned  with  white,  how  fair  art  thou  ; 

O  robe  of  infancy,  how  bright ; 
i  Like  moonlight  on  the  moorland  snow. 

O  bridal  hall,  and  bridal  robe, 

How  silver-bright  your  jewelled  gleam  ! 

Like  sunrise  on  the  gentle  face, 

Of  some  translucent  mountain  stream. 

O  shroud  of  death,  so  soft  and  pure, 

Like  starlight  upon  marble  fair ; 

Ah  !  surely  it  is  life,  not  death, 

'I'hat  in  still  beauty  sleepeth  there. 

Mine  be  a  robe  more  Hy>otless  still, 

With  lustre  bright  that  cannot  fade ; 

Purer  and  whiter  than  the  robe 
Of  babe,  or  bride,  or  quiet  dead. 

Mine  be  the  raiment  given  of  God, 
Vi’rought  of  fine  linen  clean  and  white, 

Fit  for  the  eye  of  God  to  see, 

Meet  for  llis  home  of  holy  light. 


We  have  referred  to  his  well-known  use  of  Scripture  phrases, 
and  happy  power  of  melting  them  into  the  refrain  of  his  verso, 
as  thus : — 


HOLY  slki:p. 

l.ovn,  if  he  sleep  he  shall  do  well ! 

•  How  sweet,  in  such  a  world  as  this, 
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To  lie  unconscious  of  each  spi*ll 

L  That  works  our  daily  weariness. 

•  •  •  •  • 

How  sw'ect  to  sliut  out  time  and  sense, 
Visions  and  vanities  and  dreams  ; 

Earth’s  j;lare  so  withering  and  intense, 
Toils  houi’ly  burdens,  pleasure s  gleams. 

In  death  to  leave  all  death  behind. 

From  sickness  and  from  pain  to  tly ; 

And  in  the  dreaded  grave  to  tind 
The  gate  of  immortality. 

To  leave  behind  the  fear,  the  doubt. 

The  earev  the  fret,  the  ristlessne.ss, 

That  poisoned  life,  and  to  shut  out 
Alike  the  failure  and  success. 

Wo  cannot  trust  these  eves  and  ears, 

Sweet  though  it  is  to  liear  and  see  ; 

They  arc  the  messengers  of  foal’s. 

The  gates  of  ill  and  vanity. 

We  cannot  trust  these  cars  and  eyes ; 

Tile  daily  inlets  they  of  sin  ! 

How  sw'eet  to  shut  out  earthly  lies. 

And  be  with  heavenly  truth  shut  in ! 

These  eyes  and  ears  we  cannot  trust. 

They  w  ork  us  hourly  woe  wdthin ; 

How  sweet  to  close  them  in  the  dust, 

And  be  with  God  alone  shut  in  ! 


The  tomb  is  dark  ;  wc  need  no  eyes  ; 

It  speaks  not ;  and  we  need  no  ears  ; 

The  veil  descends  and  cannot  rise  ; — 

Farewell  our  struggles  and  our  tears  ! 

Lord,  if  he  sleep  he  shall  do  w’ell ! 

In  sleep  like  this  he  taketh  rest ; 

He  lieth  down  corruptible. 

He  riseth  in  Thine  image  blest. 

For  he  who  sleeps  in  Thee  sleeps  well ; 

All  earth  shut  out,  all  heaven  shut  in. 

Though  damp  the  couch  and  dark  the  cell. 

They  dwell  in  light  who  sleep  within. 

We  have  dealt  briefly  with  the  volume,  persuaded  that  it  has 
but  to  be  announced  to  be  procured.  We  have  referred  to  John 
Keble  above ;  the  thing  in  which  he  least  served  his  character 
as  a  poet,  was  his  version  of  the  l^salms.  W^c  cannot  think  that 
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Dr.  Bonar’s  versions  at  the  close  of  this  volume  will  very  greatly 
serve  his. 

rWlIIE  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son, —  With  Notes,  by  James 
Hamilton,  D,D,,  F,L.S,,  and  Illustrations  by  Henry  Courte¬ 
nay  Selous,  (James  Nisbet.) — is  a  volume  of  considerable  rich¬ 
ness  and  sweetness ;  whether  we  regard  the  very  beautiful  illus¬ 
trations  of  Mr.  Selous,  or  the  commentary  of  its  amiable  and 
excellent  author  ;  it  is  published  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  a  very 
pleasant  and  acceptable  present,  and  it  is  written  in  such  a  style 
of  life,  interest,  and  earnestness,  that  it  may  be  at  once  read 
with  interest  and  advantage.  The  well-known  style,  half 
quaint,  all  sweet,  the  interlayings  of  happy  allusion  and 
reference  to  books,  scenes,  or  men,  throwing  a  reflecting  light 
at  once  upon  the  subject  of  the  quotation  and  the  matter  in 
hand.  The  pearl  of  parables,  as  it  has  been  truly  and  happily 
called,  has  never  been  more  usefully  and  beautifully  illustrated 
than  in  the  volume  before  us.  Dr.  Hamilton's  style  never 
changes  ;  he  has  an  eye,  kind,  quick,  and  retentive ;  and  in  the 
course  of  his  reading,  or  running  to  and  fro,  the  lesson  derived 
as  he  sails  down  the  Rhine  under  the  shadow  of  the  Lorelie,  or 
sits  in  Versailles,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  Parc  aux 
cerfs,  are  made  a  note  of,  and  retained  for  a  place  in  the  pulpit 
or  the  exposition.  A  happy,  readable  naturalness  pervades 
every  page  of  his  writing ;  a  love  of  illustrations  derived  from 
the  study  of  nature,  or  the  shelves  of  biography  ;  and  parable 
and  poetry  become  with  him  pleasing  helps  to  commentary,  as 
in  the  following  manner,  in  which  he  discourses  of  the  young 
man  leaving  home  : — 


It  was  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  and  Abdallah  still  lingered  over 
the  morning  repast,  when  there  came  a  little  fly  and  alighted  on  the 
rim  of  his  goblet.  It  sipped  a  particle  of  syrup  and  was  gone.  It 
came  next  morning,  and  the  next,  and  the  next  again,  till  it  caught 
the  eye  of  the  scholar.  As  he  considered  it,  and  as  it  gave  forth  its 
many  colours,  and  moved  itself  aright,  it  seemed  beautiful  exceedingly, 
and  in  his  heart  he  could  not  find  to  drive  it  away.  AVherefore  it  came 
day  by  day  continually,  and  waxing  bolder  and  bolder,  it  withal  became 
greater  and  greater,  till  in  the  size  as  of  a  locust  could  be  perceived  as 
the  likeness  of  a  man  ;  and  the  greater  that  it  grew  the  more  winning 
were  its  way,  frisking  like  a  sunbeam,  singing  like  a  peri,  so  that  the 
eyes  of  the  simple  one  were  blinded,  and  in  all  this  he  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  the  subtlety  of  an  evil  jinn.  AVherefore,  waxing  bolder  and  yet 
bolder,  whatsoever  of  dainty  meats  its  soul  desired,  the  lying  spirit 
Ireely  took ;  and  when,  waxing  wroth,  the  son  of  the  prophet  said, 
“  This  is  my  daily  portion  from  the  table  of  the  mufti ;  there  is  not 
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enough  for  Ihee  and  me;’*  playing  one  of  its  pleasant  tricks,  the 
brazen-faced  deceiver  caused  the  simple  one  to  smile;  until  in  process 
of  time  the  scholar  perceived  that  as  his  guest  waxed  stronger  and 
stronger,  he  himself  waxed  weaker  and  weaker. 

^^ow  also  there  arose  lic^uent  contention  between  the  demon  and 
his  dupe,  and  the  youth  snioio  the  demon  so  sore  that  it  departed  for  a 
season.  1  hereupon  Abdallah  rejoiced  exceedingly,  and  said,  “  1  have 
triumphed  over  mine  enemy,  and  when  it  seemeth  good  in  my  sight  1 
shall  smite  him  that  he  die.”  But  after  not  many  days,  lo  !  and  behold, 
the  jinn  came  again,  arrayed  in  goodly  garments,  and  bringing  a  pre¬ 
sent  in  its  hand ;  and  with  its  fair  speech,  saying,  **  Is  it  not  a  little 
one  ?’*  it  enticed  this  silly  dove  so  that  he  again  received  it  into  his 
chamber. 

On  the  morrow,  when  Abdallah  came  not  into  the  assembly  of 
studious  youth,  the  mufti  said,  AVherefore  tarrieth  the  son  of  the 
faithful  ?  perchance  he  sleepeth.”  Therefore  they  resorted  even  to  his 
chamber,  and  knocked,  and  lifted  up  their  voice ;  but  as  he  made  no 
answer,  the  mufti  opened  the  door,  and  behold  !  on  the  divan  lay  the 
dead  body  of  his  disciple.  His  visage  was  black  and  swollen,  and  on 
his  throat  was  the  pressure  of  a  finger  broader  than  the  palm  of  a 
mighty  man.  All  the  stuff  belonging  lo  the  hapless  one  was  gone,  the 
gold  and  the  jewels,  and  the  ])archmeiit-rolls,  and  the  changes  of  rai¬ 
ment  ;  and  in  the  soft  earth  of  the  garden  were  discerned  the  footsteps 
of  a  giant.  The  mufti  measured  one  of  the  prints,  and  lo  !  it  was  six 
cubits  long. 

What  means  the  apologue?  Who  can  expound  the  riddle?  Is  it  the 
bottle  or  the  betting-book  ?  Is  it  the  billiard-table  ?  Is  it  the  theatre,  or 
the  tea-garden,  or  the  music-saloon  ?  Is  it  laziness  ?  Is  it  debt  ?  la  it 
the  wasted  Sunday  ?  But  know  that  an  evil  habit  is  au  elf  constantly 
expanding.  It  may  come  in  at  the  key-hole,  but  it  will  soon  grow  too 
big  for  the  house. 

#  #  #  #  # 

It  is  of  vast  moment  to  be  ‘‘just  right”  when  starting.  At  Preaton, 
at  Malines,  at  many  such  places,  the  lines  go  gently  asunder ;  bo  fine  is 
the  angle,  that  at  first  the  paths  are  almost  parallel,  and  it  seems  of 
small  moment  which  you  select.  But  a  little  farther  on,  one  of  them 
turns  a  corner  or  dives  into  a  tunnel,  and  now  that  the  speed  is  full,  the 
angle  opens  up,  and  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute,  the  divided  convoy 
flies  asunder :  one  passenger  is  on  the  way  to  Italy,  another  to  tho 
swamps  of  Holland ;  one  will  step  out  in  London,  the  other  in  the 
Irish  Channel.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  book  for  the  better  country : 
you  must  keep  the  way,  and  a  small  deviation  may  send  you  entirely 
wrong.  A  sligiit  deflection  from  honesty,  a  slight  divergence  from  per¬ 
fect  Uuthfulness,  from  perfect  sobriety,  may  throw  you  on  a  wrong 
track  altogether,  and  make  a  failure  of  that  life  which  should  have 
proved  a  comfort  to  your  family,  a  credit  to  your  country,  a  blessing  to 
mankind. 

Beware  of  the  bad  habit.  It  makes  its  first  appearance  as  a  tiny  my, 
and  is  so  innocent,  so  playful,  so  minute,  that  none  bum*  a  precisian 
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would  denounce  it,  and  it  seoma  hardly  worth  while  to  whisk  it  awor. 
The  trick  is  a  good  joke,  the  lie  is  white,  the  glass  is  harmless,  the 
theft  is  only  a  few  apples  from  a  farmer’s  orchard,  the  hct  is  only  six- 
]>ence,  the  debt  is  only  half-a-crown.  Hut  the  tiny  fay  is  capable  of 
i»ecoining  a  tremendous  giant ;  and  if  you  connive  and  harbour  him, 
ho  will  nourish  himself  at  your  expense,  and  then,  springing  on  you  as 
ail  armed  man,  will  drag  you  down  to  destruction. 

Our  readers,  we  arc  sure,  will  agree  with  us  that  a  book 
written  with  a  vividness  like  this  deserves  a  large  circulation, 
and  an  affeetionato  greeting,  wherever  it  finds  its  way\  "NVo 
could  W’cll  fill  considerable  space  with  its  bright  biograjihic 
aphorisms  ;  but  can  do  no  more. 

VMONG  books  for  the  young  folks,  suitable  for  this  season, 
we  have  Xewhjn  House  :  the  Home  of  the  iJaveuporis.  Jhj 
./.  E,  ir.  (Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co., — beautifully’  printed 
and  illustrat3d ;  t’le  storv  of  a  Christian  homo,  told  not  only 
wdth  due  ( 'hristian  gravity,  but  with  considerable  liveliness, 
almost  amounting  to  humour.  Maude’s  passion  and  her  peni¬ 
tence  w’ill,  w’e  hope,  make  its  ])ropcr  and  desired  impression  on 
all  little  folks  likely  to  be  similarly’  overtaken  in  a  fault :  lloxa 
Lindsay  :  the  Liijht  of  Kilmaiu,  lUjH.H.  (Johnstone,  Hunter, 
and  Co.) — very  sw’cet,  full  of  nature,  life,  j)oetiy,  and  beauty. 

The  season  lias  arrived  for  again  giving  some  w  arm  coininen- 
ilatory  words  to  our  friends,  the  weekly,  monthly^  or  annual 
aerials  ;  and,  first,  77/e  Snudan  Homey  and  The  Leisure  Hour. 
Hleligious  Tract  Society) — these  tw’o  volumes  are  really’ miracles 
in  their  w’av.  AVe  think  w’e  have  said  so  before;  w’itli  the 
‘  lime  heartiness  we  siiy’  so  again  ;  w’e  declare  that  w’e  know’  not 
where  readily’  w’e  could  alight  upon  volumes  so  full  to  ovcrflow’- 
iug  of  thoroughly’  well- w  rought,  beautiful,  realising  engraving 
— the  combinations  of  the  best  results  of  w  ood- engraving,  and 
eliromo-lilhograpli — merely’  to  let  them  lie  on  the  table,  and 
take  them  up  from  time  to  time  ;  to  turn  over  these  refreshing 
beauties  is  worth  the  whole  cost — all  parts  of  the  w’orld  ;  little 
pieces  of  natural  history* ;  cliromos  from  the  celebrated  pictures 
of  groat  artists ;  portraits  of  the  famous  celebrities  of  our  ow  n 
and  otlicr  ages;  and,  then,  the  letter-press  seems  to  he  full  of 
life,  as  delightfully  sketchy’  as  the  pictures  are  delightfully* 
distinct.  Tales  and  essay’s,  sermons  and  choice  extracts,  in 
]>oetry’  and  prose,  meet  in  a  most  remarkably’  useful  editing  in 
tliese  tw’o  volumes.  Cottages,  nurseries,  and  kitchens;  the 
]M)or  man’s  home,  or  the  rich  man’s  lounge,  have  alway’s  an  un¬ 
failing  source  of  interest  if  they’  be  possessed  of  these  volumes. 
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/^F  another  order  is  another  brace  of  serials,  in  two  volumes 
^  now  before  us,  the  Good  Word^  and  the  Sunday  Mayazine ; 
Strahan.  These  volumes  are  intended  for  another  audience 
than  those  we  have  mentioned  above  ;  they  are  less  sensational, 
and  while  more  purely  intellectual,  do  not  aim  to  Ix'  less  ixipulnr! 
How  admiringly  they  fultil  their  intention  is  very  well  known, 
and  so  widely  as  to  need  little  commendation  of  o\irs.  In  Good 
Words,  one  of  the  chief  characters  this  year  is  “  .Madonna 
Mary,’'  by  ^Mrs.  Oliphant;  as,  in  the  Sunday  ^fayazinc,  is  the 
‘‘Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighbourhood,”  by  (Jeorge  MacDonald.  AVe 
hope  that  these  able,  enterprising,  and  admirably-conducted 
periodicals,  wull  hold  and  own  as  large  an  empire  during  18(37 
as  in  preceding  years. 


rpiIE  serials  for  the  young  folks  are  as  remarkable  for  their 
-L  excellence  as  those  for  the  old,  and  they  are  multitudinous ; 
but  of  those  w  hich  w'o  have  seen,  and  of  which  we  can  sneak  in 
hearty  praise,  are,  1st — Old  Jlerri/s  Annual  (Jackson,  AV  alford, 
and  Hodder).  We  don’t  know  what  exclamations  might  rise  to 
little  lips  on  the  reception  of  this  most  gorgeous  “  Did  Merry,”  in 
his  clothing  of  purple  and  gold  ;  the  inside  is  not  less  attractive, 
however,  than  the  outside ;  the  engravings  are  well-executed, 
and  first-rate  stories  are  told  by  Kingston,  and  other  tirst-rate 
story-tellers.  “  Old  Merry”  has  a  spirit  of  ( Jiristian  reality,  w  ith 
lively,  chatty,  cheerfulness.  2nd — The  Children's  Hour  Annual 
(Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co.),  is  like  it  in  spirit  and  character; 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  a  difference;  perhaps,  as  seems 
fitting,  the  Children's  //(?ar  has  a  little  more  of  pensive  twulight, 
round-thc-firc-before-the-candles-arc-brought-in  about  it;  wdiile 
“  Old  Merry  ”  seems  more  indicative  of  the  crack  of  cliesnuts  and 
the  flame  of  the  log ;  but  they  arc  both  thoroughly  suited  to 
children's  tastes.  And  not  behind  them,  a  truly  i)rotty  little 
collection — The  Sunday  Scholar's  Annual :  containing  stories  and 
ballads  by  the  best  authors  (Elliot  Stock).  Unpretensive, 
cheap,  teaching,  and  entertaining;  a  world  of  pleasure, 
interest,  and  good  w^ords,  in  little  more  than  a  hundred  little 
pages.  AVith  this  w’e  may  mention  a  very  pretty  little  New 
Year’s  ballad  story  for  Boys  and  Girls,  J furry  Hartland's  Rescue. 
It  is  designed  for  the  Christmas  season  ;  the  verse  may  not 
rise  to  the  height  of  poetry,  or  great  force  of  style,  and  such 
would  be  out  of  place,  but  it  seems  to  be  ahvays  smooth,  correct, 
and  pleasing.  A  pretty  little  reward  for  a  bright  boy  to  commit 

to  memory. 


WE  have  received  with  thankfulness  and  pleasure  the  last 
instalment  of  Kitlo's  Cyclopcedia  of  Biblical  Literature, 
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third  edition,  edited  by  W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D.  (A.  C.  Black) ; 
and  the  Imperial  Bible  hictionary,  edited  by  the  llev.  Patrick  Fair- 
baim,  D.D.  (Blackie  and  Son).  We  had  intended  this  month  to 
have  devoted  some  considerable  space  to  a  comparative  estimate 
of  the  value  of  these  and  other  similar  contributions  to  this 
department  of  sacred  literature.  We  trust  to  do  this  in  our 
next  number  ;  meantime,  we  are  glad  to  find  these  two  works 
brought  to  a  close,  and  trust  that  they  cannot  interfere  with 
each  other  in  obtaining  what  they  deserve,  a  wide  circulation. 


^piIE  Edition  of  Divine  and  Moral  Songs  for  Children,  By 
^  Isaac  iralls,  ZAD.,  Illustrated  in  the  new  Graphotype  Engra¬ 
ving  ])roress  (James  Nisbet  and  Co.) — may  deserve  to  be  called 
splendid  ;  the  volume  forms  a  full-sized  quarto,  and  every  page 
is  magnificently  and  happily  illuminated.  The  artists  of  the 
pictures  seem  to  us,  however,  to  be  generally  less  happy  than 
the  artists  of  the  illuminations.  Mr.  Hitchcock's,  however,  in 

“  The  moon  shines  full  at  His  command,” 


strikes  us  as  very  eftective.  Mr.  Dumaurier's  strong  piece  of 
pre-llaphaelitism,  “  The  Excellency  of  the  Bible,"  is  effective  as 
a  work  of  art ;  but  we  have  to  wonder  for  some  time  as  to  what 
can  be  its  immediate  relation  to  the  subject  illustrated.  WTth 
much  respect,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  we  wonder  whenever 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt  saw"  or  conceived  a  young  lady  kneeling 
dow’n  to  say  her  prayers  in  the  fashion  he  has  delineated.  The 
book,  how’ever,  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  avidity  with 
which,  in  spite  of  so  many  successors,  the  verses  of  the  great 
Nonconformist  laureate  of  infancy  and  childhood  are  still 
sought. 


A  SIMILAR  volume  to  the  above,  intended  rather  for  the 
draw’ing-room  table  than  for  the  study,  is.  Scenes  from  the  Life 
of  St,  Paul)  and  their  Religious  Lessons,  By  the  Rev,J,  S,  Hoio- 
son^  D,D,f  with  Illustrations  by  Paolo  Priolo,  Esquire,  (Reli¬ 
gious  Tract  Society)  The  volume,  we  suppose,  must  be  regar¬ 
ded  rather  wdth  reference  to  its  illustrations  ;  it  also  is  a  quarto 
— the  letter-press,  however,  has  the  full  copiousness  of  a  consi¬ 
derable  volume ;  and  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr  How"son,  who  is 
pre-eminently  the  Pauline  biographer.  It  is  not  possible  for 
him  to  w  rite  w  ithout  being  clear,  suggestive,  and  instructive. 
For  such  a  book,  however,  perhaps  more  graphic  and  pictorial 
sketchings  w’ould  have  been  more  to  the  purpose. 
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most  beautiful  we  remember  ever  to  have  seen.  It  is  a  bappy 
device  to  place,  in  different  parts  of  the  Christian  house¬ 
hold,  the  sweet,  helpful  texts  of  Scripture ;  and  these  designs 
are  as  bold  and  beautiful  as  the  texts  are  happy  and  helpful. 


A  NOTHER  packet  of  Illumhiaied  2'exts  ;  Packet  B,  (Religious 
Tract  Society.)  Very  pretty  ;  suitable  for  cottages  and 
smaller  rooms.  * 


^CRIPTURE  Nationalities f  or  Ancient  People  spoken  of  in 
^  the  Bible,  Twelve  picture  cards,  (Religious  Tract  Society.) 
Capital  for  Reward  Cards  for  Sunday  Schools,  or  texts  for 
Mamma's  talk  to  her  little  folk. 


(J.OOD,  and  very  good,  is  Memorials  of  the  Early  Lives  and 
^  Doings  of  Great  Lawyers.  By  C.  E,  Brightwellf  Author  of 
the  Life  of  Mrs,  Opie  ;  Annals  of  Industry  and  Genius,  8^'c.,  life. 
(T.  Nelson  and  Sons.)  A  fine  set  of  animating  examples,  set 
forth  ill  more  than  pleasant — in  a  lively,  animating  and  pic¬ 
torial  manner.  Each  life  and  the  volume  contains  sketches  of 
More,  Hall,  Coke,  Gulford,  Holt,  Mansfield,  Wilmot,  Black- 
stone,  Erskine,  Ellenborough,  Eldon,  Romilly,  and  Tenterden, 
illuminated  by  anecdotes  which  illustrate  the  character  and 
make  it  exemplary. 

WE  can  warmly  commend  for  every  Sunday  School  or  Cot¬ 
tage  Library,  These  Forty  Years  and  other  Narratives.  By 
G.  E.  Sargeant.  (Religious  Tract  Society.)  And  Louisa 
Fcatherington,  and  other  tales,  (Religious  Tract  Society.)  For 
the  most  part,  excellent  in  spirit ;  more  simple,  natural  and 
readable  than  many  we  have  met  with  of  the  same  order.  In 
Louisa  Feat  her  ington,  ‘‘  The  sagacious  party  "  is  admirable,  and 
quite  in  the  manner  of  the  lively  verse  apologues  of  Jane 
Taylor.  The  little  book  is  a  pleasant  mingling  of  story  and 
allegory  ;  and  These  Forty  Years  also  mingles  fancies,  not  above 
the  range  of  cottage  life,  with  the  stories  which  are  their 
peculiar  portion. 

OF  the  same  order  of  book,  but  addressed  to  another  sphere  of 
life  and  education,  we  have  Washed  Ashore ;  or  the  Toicer 
of  Stor mount  Bay.  By  W.  H.  Kingston.  (Jackson,  Walford, 
and  Hodder.) — Mr.  Kingston's  name,  we  suppose,  will  imply 
that  this  is  a  book  for  boys ;  the  sea  coast,  old  towers  upon  the 
cliff,  ghosts,  and  smugglers,  are  all  mixed  up  together  in  a  very 
entertaining  kind  of  tipsy-cake  for  the  young  gentlemen.  Our 
readers  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Kingston  may  very 
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safely  bo  trusted ;  when  he  talks  to  the  young  people,  he 
thoroughly  entertains  them,  and  leaves  them  all  the  better  for 
his  existing  and  scenic  presentation  of  adventure. 

^PHK  Copsleij  Annah  preserved  in  Proverbs.  Puj  the  Author  of 
“  Village  Missionaries  \Sfc.  (Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Ilalliday.) 
— seem  to  us  full  of  a  great  deal  of  true  village  humour.  We 
have  read  the  last  of  the  annals,  V  Master  Clarke’s  Story,”  with 
a  great  deal  of  enjoyment ;  it  has  much  real  character,  and 
naivete  of  narrative.  The  proverbs  illustrated  are  not  among 
the  most  common,  “  Have  you  lieard  the  proud  lady ^s  distaff  ?  ” 
“  I  canT  lie  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  I  will  climb  it,” 
iCc.,  &c.  The  intcntioiiR  of  the  book  are,  of  course,  beautiful, 
and  the  author’s  mode  of  conveying  his  intentions  carries  his 
readers  along  with  him  not  less  pleasantly  than  profitably. 

fear,  in  this  age  of  reading,  when  we  must  have  for 
’  ’  popular  purposes  our  theology  condensed  into  duodecimos 
and  eighteenmos,  that — 71ie  (rlorious  Gospel  Unfolded.  By 
Uenry  fVehb.  (Simpkin,  ^larshall,  and  Co.) — will  be  found  too 
bulky  to  command  a  large  circle  of  readers.  It  is  an  encyclo- 
j)iedia  of  the  Christian  system,  very  symmetrically  arranged, 
from  a  clear  and  distinct  Calvinistic  point  of  'snew.  ^Ir.  Webb’s 
knowledge  is  considerable,  but  narrowed  to  a  range  of  writers 
whose  faith  was  interpreted  to  them  rather  by  feeling  than  an 
extensive  and  sufficient  range  of  thought.  Mr.  Webb  constructs, 
in  harmony  "with  generally  received  Calvinistic  ideas,  the  science 
of  theology ;  and  tits  faith  and  the  knowledge  of  the  believing 
consciousness  into  the  groove  of  dogmatic  statements  ;  but  it  is 
obvious  enough  that,  with  the  most  devout,  and  humble,  and 
filial-minded  reading  of  Script  ure,  many,  perhaps  almost  every 
reader  of  his  book  will  find  some  facts  in  his  own  consciousness 
contravening  portions  of  a  dogmatic  system.  To  take,  for 
instance,  his  chapter  on  ‘‘Justification  in  Time,  not  from 
Eternity;”  if  the  statement  be  followed  legitimately  to  its 
conclusion,  and  carritxl  into  other  departments  of  the  works  of 
Clod,  what  should  follow  but  a  free  admission  of  the  popular 
conception  of  the  Hegelian  mode  of  thought — an  unconscious, 
and  undetermining  deity — and  if  known  to  God  are  all  his 
works  from  the  beginning,  surely  those  who  are  the  special 
objects  of  his  relationship  and  aflfection,  may  be  regarded  as 
amongst  the  most  direct  in  his  foreknowledge.  We  only 
mention  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  even 
tliose  readers  who  are  not  less  Galvinistic  than  Mr.  Webb  will 
part  company  with  him  on  many  of  his  conclusions.  The  defect 
of  his  book  is  that  it  deals  with  scientific  theology  in  an  un- 
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scientific  manner,  and  without  scientific  knowledge.  Scientific 
theology  has  no  particular  charms  for  us  ;^but  if  it  bo  to  be  dealt 
with  in  that  manner,  we  like  it  to  be  thoroughly  so.  Having 
said  this,  we  cheerfully  admit  that  this  volume  may  bo  road 
with  great  profit  by  ministers  who  have  not  the  time  nor  taste 
for  larger  and  more  comprehensive  investigations,  and  who 
wish  to  see  the  views  they  teach  compendiously  and  popularly 
arranged. 

PREJUDICE  itself  is  compelled  to  admit  that — Ood^s  IVbrd 
IFritten  ;  the  Boctrim  of  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture 
Explained  and  Enforced. — By  the  Rev.  Edward  Garbrtt,  M.A. 
(Religious  Tract  Society.) — is  a  good  book,  admirably  com¬ 
prehensive  and  helpful  to  young  men  who  desire  to  look  into 
the  things  to  which  this  little  work  refers.  Mr.  Garbctt  is 
neither  learned,  nor  wide,  but  his  narrow  vision  sees  chief  points 
distinctly,  and  he  is  well-informed  popularly ;  this  work  is 
written  in  a  happy,  easy  style,  accessible  to  the  level  of  ordinary 
thoughtful  apprehension.  We  could  have  wished  there  had 
been  a  more  fearless  grappling  with  unbelief  in  its  grimmer 
strongholds  of  despair  ;  but,  excellent  as  wo  believe  tlio  volume 
to  be,  we  must  feel  that  there  are  grave  matters  of  modern 
casuistry  and  scepticism,  of  which  Mr.  Garbett  is  ignorant,  or 
the  answer  to  which  he  has  failed  to  apprehend  ;  but,  perhaps, 
the  error  is  ours  in  associating  these  matters  with  a  volume  of 
so  popular  an  intention  ;  and  we  can  confidently  commend  its 
chapters  to  elder  Bible  Classes  and  their  teachers,  as  furnishing 
a  view  of  the  chief  impregnable  towers  and  fortifications  of  Bible 
truth. 

SOMEWHAT  similar  in  its  intended  results  is  How  to  Study 
^  the  New  Testament ;  the  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
By  Henry  Alford,  D.l).,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  (Strahan) — It  may 
be  supposed,  if  any  person  living  is  thoroughly  furnished  for  a 
work  like  this,  it  must  be  Dean  Alford.  Who  could  more  clearly 
illustrate  how  to  study  the  New  Testament  than  the  man  whose 
Greek  Testament  is  in  the  hands  of  every  student  and  scholar? 
This  little  work,  however,  demands  no  scholarship  on  the  part  of 
the  reader ;  and,  in  fact,  although  it  may  seem  to  contradict 
its  title,  it  deals  with  results  rather  than  processes  ;  it  is  written 
with  considerable  liveliness  of  style ;  while  we  are  compelled  to 
feel  tliat  many  of  the  criticisms  are  very  needless  refinements. 
To  such  a  scholar  as  Dean  Alford  (we  say  this,  of  course,  with 
more  than  respect)  they  seem  to  disturb  the  received  text,  with¬ 
out  adding  to  the  signification  ;  some,  on  the  contrary,  will  be 
to  ordinary  readers,  lights  and  advantages.  And  this  too,  like 
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the  preceding  volume  we  noticed,  is  eminently  a  book  for  the 
Christian  young  man  ;  and,  kept  for  a  long  time  within  reach 
for  occasional  reading  and  remark,  with  the  New  Testament 
by  the  side,  cannot  fail  to  be  greatly  edifying. 

arc  always  glad  to  call  attention  to  such  results  as 
**  those  recorded  in  Chequer  Alley,  A  story  of  successful 
Christian  JForh.  By  the  Eev,  Frederick  W,  Briggs — tcith  an 
introduction  by  the  Rev,  IFm,  Arthur,  M.A, ;  SLvth  Edition. 
(Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.)  In  the  hopeless,  helpless  con¬ 
dition  of  the  dark  places  of  our  great  cities  and  towns,  all 
the  stories  of  what  patient  faith,  labour  and  prayer,  have 
either  attempted  or  performed  is  cheering.  Chequer  Alley  is 
an  irregular  avenue,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  City  Hoad, 
London ;  and,  with  its  neiglibouring  net- work  of  alleys  and 
courts,  comprises  a  population  of  about  fifteen  thousand  souls, 
who  are  the  waifs  and  strays  of  that  great  awful  ocean  of 
life  rolling  through  or  round  London — thieves  and  thief- trainers 
and  their  like,  subsiding  on  the  wages  of  manifold  kinds 
of  iniquity.  Of  course  there  are  multitudes  of  others  in  the 
crowd  of  souls — poor,  honest  creatures ;  street-sweepers,  coster¬ 
mongers,  whelk-dealers,  &c.  &c.  A  lady,  named  Miss  Macarthy, 
thought  of  these  poor  sorrowful,  sinful,  forgotten  creatures 
some  years  since,  and  went  down  into  their  midst,  seeking  to 
improve  their  condition  and  to  bless  them,  by  gathering  them 
round  her  in  some  sort  of  classes  ;  taking  the  love  of  Christ 
for  her  motive,  and  simply  determining  in  her  intercourse  with 
them  to  be  natural.  The  work  seems  to  have  gone  on  for  about 
twenty  years ;  and  this  little  book  records  its  results.  In  many 
aspects,  the  material  condition  of  the  neighbourhood  has  been 
improved  also,  morally  and  socially ;  the  work  has  been  prin- 
.  cipally  efiected  by  our  friends  in  connection  with  the  Methodist 
Chapel  in  the  City  Road,  in  the  face  of  difficulties  and  obstacles 
which  must  have  been  more  insurmountable  apparently,  than 
in  most  places.  The  glorious  woman  who  began  the  work  was 
soon  seized  by  typhus  fever  raging  in  the  alley,  but  after  her 
peril  and  suffering  were  passed,  she  returned  to  her  work. 
How  small  seem  our  labours,  who  talk  or  write  about  such 
social  miseries,  when  placed  in  contrast  with  the  deeds  and 
endurances,  and  disappointments  of  these  heroines  !  Surely, 
in  an  eminent  sense,  these  arc  they  to  whom  the  master  will 
say,  ‘‘  Ye  have  followed  me  in  the  regeneration  ;  Well  done  !  ” 
iSuch  little  books  do  point  out  the  ways  and  means  of  difficult 
usefulness,  and  cheer  faithful  workers ;  fruit  does  not  grow 
in  a  day,  and  we  need  to  take  a  period  of  twenty  years  of 
f>at ion t  labour  to  see  what  may  be  performed  in[fi  neighbourhood. 
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Harry,  James,  Birth  and  Parentage 
of,  3G5. 

Ilaiidricourt,  Uobert  de,  and  Joan  of 
Arc,  185. 

Ileauchesnc’s  Testimony  of  the 
Death  of  Louis  XVI T.,*  143,  144. 
Beauvais,  the  Bishop  of,  205. 

Biraii,  Maine  de,  55. 

Bergluid,  Jeanette,  9. 

Bible,  Lamentable  Consequences  of 
Reading  the,  338. 

*•  Bird  or  Beast?”  129,  130. 

Bishop,  Working  Man’s  Ideaof  a,  42. 
Blackett’s,  E])itaph  on  his  own  Por¬ 
trait,  Sir  W.,  375. 

I’iJiiaventura,  223. 

Bremer,  Fredrika,  1. 

- Birth  and  Ikirentage  of,  2. 

- ns  a  Novelist,  3,  4. 

-  Extract  from  her  Strife  ami 

Peace^  0,  7. 

- Uertha  characterised,  8. 

-  her  practical  character  and 

intluence,  8. 

- 'I'he  Silent  School,  9. 

-  her  intert*8t  in  the  Religious 

activities  of  her  Country,  10. 

- Miss,  domestics,  21.* 

- celebrates  Christmas  at  Arsta, 

21. 


Bremer’s,  Miss,  Death  [and  Funerab 

22.  **’ 

Brighton,  St.  .Tames’s  Church,  330. 
Brown,  Amelia  yon,  11. 

Brown’s,  Dr.  Anecdote  of  a  Dog, 
421. 

Browne,  Mrs.  the  Story  of,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Lost  Prince,  157,  158. 
Browne,  Sir'l  homns,  81. 

-  his  belief  in  Witchcraft,  81. 

-  one  of  the  chief  English 

Classics,  82. 

-  Birth  and  Early  Days,  83. 

- -  ns  an  Author,  84. 

-  Reliqio  Medici  of,  81. 

-  Publishes  Psemlodoxia  Epi. 

demica,  87. 

-  on  Um  Burial,  88. 

- -  A  Staunch  (’hurch  of  England- 

maii ;  90. 

-  objects  to  becoming  a  Mar¬ 
tyr,  91. 

-  An  exceptional  rather  than  an 

exemplary  person,  93. 

-  his  singular  relation  to 

woman,  97. 

-  marries,  98. 

-  Was  he  a  Papist  ?  Was  he  a 

Quaker,  99. 

- A  Man  of  Paradoxes,  101. 

-  Hvmiis  compared  with  Ken. 

102. 

- -  No  Politician,  103. 

-  his  unmeasurable  Credulitv, 

105. 

— p  His  Son,  “Little  Tom,”  107. 
Browning,  Mrs,  quoted,  20. 

- Robert,  quoted,  59. 

Bunyan,  Analogy  between  Vane  and, 
27*0  271. 

Bushnell’s  defect  of  Theory,  299. 

-  his  Theory  Incomplete,  300. 

-  Another  Exposition  of  his 

Theory,  301. 

-  'riicory  tested  by  Moral  Facts, 

302. 

California,  Abuse  of  the  Ballot  in, 
383 

“  Capet,  the  Little,”  138. 

Capital,  irresponsible,  77. 

Cash  Payment,  the  Gospel  of,  72. 
Charles  VIII.,  Reign  and  Age  of, 
179,  180. 
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Charles  Vlll. 

-  nt  Cliiiioii,  180. 

• — —  and  Joan  ot*  Arc,  180,  100. 
Childhood,  h'clix  Holt  on,  40. 

“  (/hildrcn  of  the  Air!  Children  of 

Light,”  ail. 

Cliessiiien,  the  Living,  lo. 

Christ -life  1‘ower,  2li5. 

- The  Word  of  (3od,  273. 

-  The  Headship  of,  274. 

- Only  a  Thougiit-form  ?  Is,  300. 

- The  Sacrilice  of,  300. 

Christianity,  A  plea  for  the  dis¬ 
organisation  of,  130. 

-  and  its  Evangelical  Elements, 

220. 

-  and  its  Adaptation  to  man, 

231. 

-  involves  Moral  Emits,  207. 

Christmas  at  Hawaii,  317,  348. 

- day  with  the  Pauvres  Jlor- 

tenses,  10. 

Church  of  England  not  a  Missionary 
Church,  34(). 

-  and  the  World,  the,  (reviewed) 

314. 

-  ornaments  of,  not  Catholic  only 

but  Scriptural,  (reviewed)  314. 

-  Vestments,  328. 

-  of  England.  To  what  is  it 

coming  ?  330. 

- St.  James’s,  Brighton,  330,  331. 

-  Conference  at  Norwich,  331. 

(,'ircumstancc,  413. 

(/ohhe.  Miss,  20. 

Colonies,  239. 

Commons,  1‘hiclosure  of,  73. 

C  oncerning  Angels,  272. 

Conscience,  the  Refuge  of  a  lazy,  41. 

- ,  the  Rudder  of  the  Soul,  til. 

Consciousnesses,  the  three,  38. 
(.Congregationalism  the  Antidote  for 
Ritualism,  333. 

-  not  in  danger,  333. 

Coope,  Mr,  a  civil  man,  333. 

(’ope,  lamentations  over  a,  323. 
Corruption,  Remedies  for  Political, 
370. 

Cosas  de  Espana,  (reviewed)  420. 
Country  life  in  Loamshire,  33. 

Couj)  de  Soldi,  A,  117,  118. 
Craubrook’s  Sermons,  Mr.. 161. 

-  Latitudinarian  views,  163. 

Crome,  Old,  367. 


Cromwell  and  Sir  Haii'y  Vane,  267* 

-  'file  defith  of,  277. 

Cross,  Ritualistic  views  of,  221,  222, 
223. 

-  I'he  sign  of  the,  211. 

- The  otfence  of  the,  212,  213. 

-  'I'he  superstition  of  the,  213. 

-  Types  of  the,  216. 

-  Testimony  of  Heathendom  to 

the,  217. 

-  Doctrino  of,  in  the  Iliad,  218. 

-  The  sign  of,  in  Heathendom, 

210. 

Days  of  Yore,  by  Sarah  Tytlcr  (re¬ 
viewed),  400. 

Death-lx'd  and  Euneral,  a,  203. 
Death,  Meditation  in  I’rison.  By 
Sir  Harry  Vane,  270,  280. 

De  (luiney,  on  Joan  of  Are,  188. 

“  Despised  and  Rejected,”  128. 
Dissent  and  Ritualism,  313. 

Dog,  Tradition  of  an  Indian,  427,428. 

-  Wonderful  instinct  of  the,  4 18. 

-  Mr.  Shary’s,  410. 

- Anecdote  told  by  Samuel  Drew, 

of  a,  410,  420. 

- Sheep,  431. 

- Ideas  of  Death,  423. 

- the  Sensitive,  423. 

- -  Characteristics  of  the,  424. 

-  Touching  instances  of  Eaith- 

fulncss  in  the,  423. 

- at  the  Battle  of  Bassano,  the, 

423,  426. 

Dogs,  Mr.  (leorge  Jesse  on,  416, 417. 

-  of  History  and  Romance,  427. 

Domremy,  The  Peasant  (lirlof,  181. 
Doubts,  Historic,  131. 

Dr  Bushnell’s  Tiieorv,  2!)0. 
Durandees,  322. 

Early  English  Painters,  316. 

East  Anglian  Dialects,  470-473. 
Eclectic  Review,  1810,  (reference  to) 
287. 

Edinburgh  Review  (([uotc'd),  74. 
Education,  Eemale,  31,  32. 

-  Popular  Eallacies  in,  23. 

- of  Girls,  Dr.  Hodgson  on,  23. 

Eight  Lectures  on  Miracles,  preached 
before  the  University  of  Oxford, 
in  the  year  1863,  on  the  founda 
tion  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Bampton, 
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M.A.  liy  J.  B.  Mozley,  (re-  i 
viewed),  160. 

Lliot  George,  34.  ' 

- Illustrations  of  Wit  and  Wis¬ 
dom  of,  41,  42, 43,  44,  45,  46. 
Enclosure  of  Commons,  73. 

English  Life,  Varieties  of,  39. 

-  Painting,  359. 

Episcopal  Strong  Ale,  346,  347. 
Episcopus  Vorax,  the,  346. 

I  Trors,  the  Vulgar,  87. 

I'spana,  Cosas  de,  429.  t 

Essay,  considered  as  Tentative,  the,  I 

288.  ^  i 
I'lssavs,  Tentative  and  Exhaustive, 

289.  j 

E'ttrick  Shepherd,  The,  429.  I 

Etty,  AVillium,  The  Poor  Baker’s  | 

Boy,  368.  . 

- the  Emglish  “  Claude,”  308.  i 

ICvangelical  Elements  of  Chris-  ! 
tianity,  229. 

I'xaminations,  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  local,  29. 

E'ailures,  Consequences  of,  75. 

E'elix  Holt,  the  Hadical  (reviewed), 
34. 

-  Illustrations  of  AVit  and  AVis- 

dom  of  the  Book,  41. 

-  on  Right  and  Wrong  Ideas  in 

Politics,  42. 

Fictions  for  E'amily  Reading,  409. 
E'ive  Acts  of  a  Great  Drama,  183. 

I'olk  Lore,  Recent  Contributions  to, 
161-473. 

l'\x)lish  Expectations,  25. 

I'Ycdrika  Bremer  and  lier  Swedish 
Sisters,  2. 

(•';iinsborough's  Last  Words,  377. 
(i:irrick*s  Epitaph  on  .Hogarth,  370. 
fathered  and  Garnered,  293. 

(Jeorge  Steward,  389. 

Cicrson,  .lean  de,  on  Joan  of  .Arc, 
197. 

God  Consciousness,  Tlic,  61. 

<'*omin  and  Little  J.ouis  XA’JL,  139. 

“  Gone  for  ICver,’’  120. 

••  (ioml  E'riday,”  129. 

(Jo.sjH‘1  of  Cash  Payment,  The,  72. 
Covt  rne.sses,  33. 

(imii  A'armouth  and  Lowestoft. 
Hand-book  to,  461-473. 


Greatness,  The  Doom  of,  202. 

Greek  Stage,  The  Chorus  of,  236. 

- ,  Lord  Jeffrey’s  Satire  on  the, 

236,  237. 

Hawaii,  Reverses  in  the  Religious 
Life  of,  346. 

-  Dances,  A’arious  Opinons  on 

the,  341,  342. 

-  Improved  State  of  Morals  in, 

345. 

-  Native  Proficiency  in,  343. 

- ,  Statistics  of  American  Mis¬ 
sions,  in  345. 

- Christmas  at,  347,  348. 

-  The  Past,  Present  and  Future 

of  its  Island-Kingdom.  By  Man- 
ley  Hopkins,  (reviewed),  338. 

Hawaiian  Pets,  345. 

—  Tractarians,  349. 

Hay  don,  373. 

Heathendom,  Testimony  of,  to  the 
Cross,  217. 

Historic  Doubt,  The  Last,  181. 

Histrionic  AVorship,  319. 

Home,  the  Return,  294. 

Homer,  Doctrine  of  the  Cross  in  the 
Iliad  of,  218. 

Hogarth,  the  Fielding  of  Painting, 
361. 

-  Despised  for  Differing  from 

Kneller,  364. 

-  Apprenticed  to  an  Engraver, 

365. 

- ,  Thinks  for  Himself,  369. 

-  Garrick’s  F'pitapli  on,  370. 

-  “  Marriage  a  la  Mode'"  370, 

371,  372. 

-  The  Luther  of  Painting,  372. 

Holland  a  ('entury  ago,  411. 

Hopkins,  Manley,  344,  345. 

How  the  Cliff  was  Clad,  246,  247, 
248. 

Howitt’s,  Margaret,  A'isit  to  Fred- 
rika  Bremer,  1. 

-  ATsits  the  Pauvre  Jlortensesy 

10. 

Huguenot,  Story  of  a,  417. 

Huinanitv  ?  Is  there  a  Moral  Unity 
of,  301.' 

Hunt,  William,  367. 

“  I’ll  stick  to  t’  little  Birds,”  292. 

Indolence,  Apology  for  Human,  441. 
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Influence,  to  Prevent  Good,  442.  ; 

In  the  Silver  Age.  \\y  Holme  Lee  | 
(reviewed),  288.  i 

Irresponsible  Capital,  77.  j 

Jackson,  John,  I’arentage  and  Kdu-  I 
cation  ot‘,  d()o.  ; 

Joan  of  Are,  177.  ' 

- Her  l\)ets  and  Historians,  178,  ; 

171). 

-  Her  llirth  and  Parentage,  181.  ; 

-  Her  Pietv  and  Inspiration,  181,  I 

1 82.  '  i 

-  mes  voiSf  184.  ' 

•  - -  preparing  for  her  Mission,  185.  j 

•  -  on  her  Journey  to  the  King, 

187. 

-  Her  Siin])licity,  180. 

-  Southey  on,  188. 

-  ])c  (luiney  on,  188. 

-  Answers  her  Cateehisers,  191. 

- Her  Ihinner,  191,  102. 

-  Kntrv  into  Orleans,  103. 

-  Her  Policy,  104. 

-  Her  Enemies  and  Ti  ials,  105. 

- -  is  wounded,  100. 

-  Her  Triumph  in  Orhains,  107. 

-  Crowns  the  King  at  Kheinis, 

200. 

-  Her  voices,  201. 

•  -  Captured  bv  the  Ehiglish,  203. 

-  before  the  liishop  of  Beauvais, 

205. 

-  Her  wise  and  beautifnl  replies 

at  her  trial*,  200,  207. 

-  'flic  Banner.  Her  prayer,  207. 

-  Insults  olfered  to,  208. 

-  Her  Martyrdom,  208,  200. 

-  Her  innoeenee  declared,  210. 

Joinville,  the  Prince  de,  and  Kleazar 
Williams,  153,  154. 

Labourer,  is  the  condition  improv¬ 
ing,  68,  69. 

Lapland,  5. 

-  Widow,  a  Young,  6. 

I.atitudinariaiiism,  AVnnts  of,  05. 
l.atookas,  the,  115,  116. 
l.awrenee,  8ir  'rhomas,  36G. 

Les  faces  Jhiujihias,  146. 

Lcs  Pauvres  Jlurfeases,  0. 

Life  and  I'eath,  127. 

- and  the  Light,  fhe,  224. 

Lights,  Incense,  and  Vestments,  330. 


“  Little  Abbai,”  123. 

Littledale,  Dr,  319. 

Louis  X  VIL,  Beauchesne’s  testimony 
to  his  Deatli,  143. 

- -  (\)ntradietory,  Eividence  aa  to 

Ids  Death,  145. 

-  sa  IVe,  son  Affonie^  sa  Mort^ 

('apttn'lCf  lie  la  FaniiUe  Itoijale  au 
Temple,  Par  M.  A.  de  lUaiichesne 
13i; 

-  His  E.xistonec  an  Ehiigma* 

131. 

-  Trials  of  his  Family,  132. 

- In  tlic  Temple,  133. 

- Cruelties  towards  his  Family, 

’  134. 

-  torn  from  his  Mother,  135. 

- Death  of  his  Mother  and  Aunt, 

135. 

- transferred  to  the  care  of 

Simon,  136. 

- Cruelties  practised  upon,  136, 

137,  138. 

- meets  some  sympathy,  139. 

■ - Pitiable  .state  of,  140. 

- His  attendants  ebanged,  141. 

-  M.  Bellanger  takes  the  por¬ 
trait  of,  141. 

-  Accounts  of  him  become  con¬ 
fused,  141. 

-  Testimony  of  Ireland  in  his 

History  of  France,  141,  142. 

Louis,  Monsieur,  147. 

Mneaulav,  (iuotation  from  Lord, 
382. 

Maiden  Attire,  415. 

Man  able  to  know  God,  63. 

Man,  Threefold  nature  of, 

Mam.scll  Berg,  13. 

Maine  dc  Biran,  55. 

Man,  Adaptation  of  Christianity  to, 
231. 

Maria  Magdalena  Mattsdotter,  12, 
13. 

Marionettes  in  the  Temple,  332. 

Marriage  a  la  mode,  370,  .371. 

Masti'r  and  Seliolar,  etc.,  etc.  Rj- 
1'..  11.  Pliimptre,  (rt'viewed)  233. 

Mediatorial  Sovereignty,  the  Mys¬ 
tery  of  (’hrist  and  the  llevelation 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
(reviewed),  380, 

Mutiny,  the  end  of,  111,  112. 
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Mercury,  the  Caducous  of,  219. 

Mermaid,  u,  4. 

Metaphysicians,  teaching  of  the,  66. 

Methodism,  Attachment  of  its  peo¬ 
ple  to,  394. 

-  objections  to,  39G. 

MicahV  llitualism,  321. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  (juoted,  381. 

Millinery,  Ritualistic,  320. 

MiltuiiH  Sonnet  to  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
264,  26o. 

Ministers,  The  Ornaments  of  (re¬ 
viewed)  314. 

Miracles,  Mozley  on,  100. 

Miracles  regarded  in  their  Practical 
Result,  109. 

Miss  Rossetti’s  Poems,*! 24. 

-  Style  (’haracterised,  125. 

Missions,  Diplomatic  and  Dilletantic 
.338. 

-  (in  the  Sandwich  Islands)  the 

American.  By  Rev.  W.  Ellis, 
(reviewed)  338. 

Missionaries,  American,  value  of 
work  of,  343. 

- Statistics  of,  345. 

Missionary  .\speets  of  Ritualism, 
319. 

More  Thoughts  on  Sacrifice.  Hush* 
ncll  and  Young,  290. 

Morland,  Stories  of,  303. 

Mozley,  on  Man  in  Nature,  107. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raker’s  Nile  Journey, 
lOS. 

Mr.  Swinbunie,  His  Crimes  and 
Critics.  493. 

“  My  God  which  1  have  made,”  321. 

Napoleon,  Anecdote  of,  291, 

Nature  and  Life,  51,  52. 

Narrow  Views  of  Scripture,  445. 

Nelly’s  Carnegie’s  Solitude,  411. 

New  Hints  on  the  Improvement  of 
Heauty,  115. 

Newman,  Dr.,  quoted,  00. 

Night  and  Sleep,  414. 

Noctes,  quotation  from  the,  422. 

NonconfonnisU,  Mr.  Coope’s  esti¬ 
mate  of,  333,  334. 

Nonconformist,  Pastor,  An  Old,  37. 

-  Choir,  A,  42. 

Northcote,  James,  A  Watchmaker, 
365. 

Norway,  Old,  7. 


Norwich,  Chm*ch  Conference  at,  331 . 

I  No  Salvation,  “from  the  North.” 
j  323. 

1 

!  Obbo  People,  Tlie  Refinements  of 
f  the,  115. 

Ofl’ence  of  the  Cross,  the,  212,  213. 
Organised  Cliristiunity,  Is  it  a  Man 
of  God  ?  (reviewed),  439. 

Origin  of  English  Painters,  The 
Humble,  305. 

Orleans,  Joan  of  Arc  enters,  193. 

-  The  Triumph  in,  197. 

Oxford,  “  Pet  Scheme  ”  of  the  Bi¬ 
shop  of.  33S. 

-  The  Bishop  of,  on  Hawaii,  340. 

Odr  Book  Club  : 

The  Complete  AVorks  of  Thomas 
Brooks,  vol.  I.,  J’Mited,  with 
Memoirs  by  Rev.  A.  H.  Grosurt, 
78. 

An  entire  Commentary  upon  the 
whole  Epistle  of  St.  Vaul  to  the 
p^phesians,  preached  by  Mr. 
Paul  Bavno  in  Cambridge 
(1643),  7H' 

The  Critical  Pmglisli  Testament ; 
Iwing  an  adaptation  of  Rcngel’s 
Gnomon,  with  numerous  Notes, 
etc.,  edited  by  Rev.  W.  L. 
Blackley,  .M.A.,  and  Rev. 
James  Hawes,  M.A.,  vol.  1.  The 
Gospels,  79. 

A  Commentarv’  on  ftt.  Matthews’s 
Gospel.  By  P^ustace  R.  Con- 
der,  M.A.,  79. 

The  Beautiful  in  Nature  and  .\rt, 
by  Mrs.  Pdlis,  80. 

Voices  of  Sacred  Song  for  Quiet 
Plours,  from  One  Hundred 
Authors,  edited  by  AV.  P'. 
Cassell.  Second  Edition  en¬ 
larged,  80. 

Letters  of  Pmgciiie  de  Guerin, 
edited  by  G.  S.  Trebutien,  170. 
Mission  Life  in  the  Islands  of  the 
Pacific,  being  a  Narrative  of  the 
Life  and  Labours  of  the  Rev.  A. 
Buzzacott,  Missionary  to  Raro¬ 
tonga,  etc.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Sunderland  and 
the  Rev.  A.  Buzzacott,  B.A« 
174. 
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Our  Book  Club :  * 

Arne :  A  Sketch  of  Norwegian 
Country  Life.  By  Pjomstjerne 
Bjornson,  245. 

The  Prophet  Joiiali,  his  Cha¬ 
racter  and  Mission  to  Nineveh. 
By  Rev.  H  Marlin,  M.A.,  250. 

Letters  on  tlie  Social  and  Political 
Condition  of  the  Principality  of 
"Whales.  By  H.  Richard,  250. 

Vignettes.  Bv  Bessie  Parkes,  255. 

The  Papal  l)rama.  By  Thomas 
H.  Gill,  255. 

Notes  on  Epidemics.  By  Francis 
E.  Anstic,  M.l).,  F.R.C.P.,  250. 

Characteristics  of  Christ’s  Teach¬ 
ing,  drawn  from  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  Bv  C.  J.  Vaughan, 
D.D.,  257. 

The  Higher  Education  of  Woman. 
By  Emily  Davies,  257. 

The  Parables  read  in  the  light  of 
the  Present  Dav.  By  Dr.  Guth¬ 
rie,  257. 

Ethics  of  the  Dust.  By  John 
Ruskin,  M.A.,  258. 

Essays  for  the  Times  on  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  and  Social  Subjects.  By 
James  H.  Rigg«  D.D.,  350. 

Our  Australian  Colonies — their 
Discovery,  History,  Resources 
and  Prospects.  By  J.  Mossman, 
352. 

Notes  and  Reflections  on  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  By 
Arthur  Pridham,  352. 

The  Critical  Elnglish  Testament, 
vol.  2.  353. 

London  Poems.  Bv  Robert 
Buchanan,  353. 

Commentary  on  the  whole  , 'Epis¬ 
tle  to  tho  Hebrews.  Being 
the  substance  of  Thirty  Years' 
AVednesday’s  Lectures  at 
Blackfriars,  London.  By  that 
holy  and  learned  Divine, 
AVm.  Gouge,  D.D.,  vol.  1.  358. 

The  Complete  AVorks  of  Thomas 
Brooks.  EMitcd,  with  Memoir, 
By  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart, 
vol.  2,  359. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Original 
Sketches  and  Plans  of  Sermons. 
By  Jabez  Burns.  D.D.,  369. 


Our  Book  Club : 

Saered  Hours  by  Living  Streams. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Kerr,  359.^ 

Nest,  A  Tale  of  the  Early  Bri¬ 
tish  Christians.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Boxer,  359. 

I.vnton  Grange,  bv  J.  S,  Horring- 
'ton,  521. 

Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope,  by 
H.  Bonar,  D.D.,  524. 

Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  J. 
Hamilton,  D.D.,  F.ii.S.,  528. 

Newlyn  House,  the  Home  of  the 
Davenports,  530. 

Rosa  I.indsay,  530. 

Sunday  at  Home,  530. 

Leisure  Hour,  530. 

Good  AVords,  531. 

Sunday  Magazine,  531. 

Old  Merry’s  Annual,  531. 

Children’s  Hour  Annual,  531. 

Harry  Ilartland’s  Rescue,  531. 

Kitto’s  C’yelo])ir'dia  of  Biblical 
Literature,  531. 

AVatts’  iDivine  and  Moral  Songs, 
lllustiatedby  New  Gruphotype 
Process,  532. 

Scenes  from  Life  of  St.  Paul,  532. 

Illuminated  Texts,  Nelson  and 
Co.,  532. 

Illuminated  Texts,  Religious 
'I'raet  Society,  533. 

Memorials  of  the  Flarly  Lives  and 
Doings  of  Great  Lawyers,  533. 

Scripture  Nationalities,  or  Ancient 
Peo])le  s])oken  of  in  tlie  Bible. 
Twelve  Picture  (’ards.  Religi¬ 
ous  Tract  Society,  533. 

These  Forty  Years,  and  other 
Narratives.  Religious  Tract 
Society,  533. 

Louisa  I'eathorington,  and  other 
Tales.  Religious  Tract  Society, 
533. 

AVashed  Ashore  nr  the  Tower  of 
Stormount  Bay.  By  AV.  H. 
Kingston,  5.33. 

The  Copslcy  Annals  preserved  in 
Proverbs,  534. 

Tlie  Glorious  Gospel  Unfolded. 
By  Henry  AVebb,  6.34. 

God's  AV' ord  AV'ritten ;  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Inspiration  of  Holy 
Scripture  explained  and  en- 
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Our  Book  Club : 

forced.  By  Rev.  Edward  Gar- 
bctt,  M.A.,  535. 

How  to  Study  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  By  Henry 
Alford,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  535. 

Chequer  Alley ;  a  Story  of  Suc¬ 
cessful  Christian  AVork.  By 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Brigjgs,  53(5. 

Painters  of  the  English  School,  A 
Century  ^■‘of.  By  R.  Redgrave, 
R.A.  (reviewed),  359, 

Painters,  Thoughts  on  Gnat.  By 
J.  P.  Davis,  359. 

-  Early  English,  361. 

-  The  Humble  Origin  of  English, 

365. 

l*ainting,  English,  359. 

Palmer,  William,  292. 

Patay,  The  Battle  of,  198. 

“  Pearls  before  Swine,”  119. 
Pennsylvania,  The  Ballot  in,  385. 
Pepys  at  Sir  Harry  Vane’s  P'xecu- 
tion,  285. 

Perfecting,  of  Self,  4-13. 

Perry,  Rev.  Mr.,  Superstitious  Sen¬ 
timents,  of  322,  323. 

Pet  Savages,  123. 

Pictures  and  their  Artists,  Sufferings 
of,  373. 

-  Wilson’s,  374. 

Plumptre’s  Translation  of  Sophocles, 
etc.,  233. 

-  Rival  Translators,  233. 

-  as  a  Poc't,  240. 

-  his  Queen  of  the  South,  231. 

-  Power  of  Words,  of,  243. 

Plymouth  Brethren,  Views  of,  440, 
Poet,  a  Royal,  16,  17. 

Political  Corruption,  Remedies  for, 
379. 

Popular  Fallacies  in  Education,  23. 
Portrait  of  an  old  English  Rector,  36 
Present  relation  of  Rich  and  Poor,  53. 
Principles  of  Church  Government, 
and  their  A])plication  to  Wesleyan 
MetluHlisin, (reviewed),  3S9. 
Professional, Over-estimated,  the, 27. 
Publican,  An  Honest,  45. 

Pyne  with  Sir  Harry  Vane  in  States¬ 
manship,  263. 


Poetry 

A  Cornish  Epitaph,  101. 

Angelo  Michael  (quoted),  63. 

An  Old  Distich,  71. 

Bjdrnstjerne  Bjdrnson: 

—  “  'fhe  Trees  Early  Leaf 
Buds,”  248. 

- “( )  ver  the  MountainsH  igh,” 

249. 

Blackett’s,  Sir  Walter,  Epitaph  on 
his  o\vn  Portrait,  375. 

Blanco  AV'hitc  (quoted),  97. 

Brow  ne,  Sir  Thomas  (quoted),  88, 

102. 

-  Aylmcrsficld,  (quoted),  88. 

Brow  ning,  Mrs.  (quoted),  26. 

-  Robert  (quoted),  29. 

Buchanan,  Robert, 

-  Attorney  Sneak,  354. 

-  The  Starling,  354,  355, 

356,  35  i . 

-  Langley  Lane  (quoted),  357. 

Butler’s  “  Hudibius”  (quoted), 98. 
Byrom,  Dr.  (quoted),  71. 

I  Byron  (quoted),  94. 

i  Cowley,  Lines  by,  108. 

Cowper  (quoted),  214. 

Denham  (quoted),  100. 

Fredrika  Bremer’s  “  Heeindal  ” 

-  (quoted),  5. 

Garrick’s  Epitaph  on  Hogarth. 
370. 

;  Gray  (quoted),  86. 
i  Keble  (quoted),  103. 

Ken,  Bishop  (quoted),  102. 

King  Gscar,“  The  Heart’s  Home,” 
-  16. 

- Farew’ell  to  Drottningholm, 

17. 

Lines  by  a  Roman  Catholic  bard, 
95. 

Milton,  Sonnet  by,  264,  265. 
Rossetti,  Christina, 

-  Weary  in  well-doing,  126. 

i - Gone  for  Ever,  126. 

-  Life  and  Death,  127. 

- Despised  and  Rejected,  128, 

129. 

-  Good  Friday,  129. 

-  Bird  or  Beast?  129,  130. 

'rennyson  (quoted),  66. 

Plumptre,  Mr. : 

-  Description  of  Colours,  239. 

240. 
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Poetry  : 

Plumptre, Antigone,  (quoted), 237. 


and  the  Need  of  the  Times  (re¬ 
viewed),  389. 


riic  Queen  of  the  South,  Remedies  for  Political  Corruption, 


241,  242,  243. 

-  The  River,  244. 

Watts,  Dr.  “  Dow  Vain  are  All 
Things,”  etc.  290. 

- (quoted),  305. 


Researches  into  the  History  of  the 
Rritish  Dog.  Ry  George  R. 
Jesse  (reviewed),  4 16. 

“  Respect  the  Burden,  Madam,”  291. 


Wordsworth  (quoted),  13,  260,  Resurrection,  a  New  Commentary 
657.  on  the  Doctrine  of,  113. 

- “  Thou  art  True,  Incarnate  Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  362,  375. 


Lord  !”  357. 

Quotations  (Anonymous),  19,393, 
398,  lOJ. 

Queen  of  the  South,  The,  241, 
242,  243. 

Quaint  Epitaphs  ;  463,  464,  465. 
Crabbe,  (quoted)  468. 


-  Comes  off  with  “  Flying  Co¬ 
lours,**  375. 

- A  mighty  Painter,  376. 

RighteoiLsness  subjective,  imperfect, 
303. 

-  Insufficient,  303. 

Ritualism,  314. 

-  and  Dissent,  315. 


Epigrams  on  the  Eastern  Coun-  — —  Insolence  of,  316,  317. 


ties  and  their  productions,  471.  -  Shallowness  of  Conviction  of, 

Sonnet  on  Painting,  by  Vicenti  317. 

Victoria,  484.  - Missionary  Aspects  of,  318, 

Swinburne,  Epigrams  on,  495.  319. 

Swinburne’s  Epigram  on  his  Re-  - Micah’s,  320,  321. 

viewers,  1 94.  -  Origin  of,  318. 

- Hymn  to  Proserpine,  497,  -  Nature  and  Limitations  of, 

498.  321. 

- Lines  to  Victor  Hugo,  498,  -  The  Expression  of  Dogma, 

499.  and  Doctrine,  324. 

- ilieet,”  499,  500,  501.  - Millinery  of,  326,  327. 

- “Ballad  of  Burdens,”  502,  -  Some  of  the  Characteristics  of, 

503.  328. 

“  Atalanta  in  Calydon,”  503, - Destructive  of  Private  Devo- 

4.  tion,  328. 

“A  Litany,”  505,  506,  507,  -  Lawlessness  and  Disobedience 

8.^  of,  329,  331. 

ir.  Rev.  Horatius,  D.D.,  - - Despises  the  Rights  of  Con- 

jOvo  our  Resting-Place,”  526.  science,  332. 

“  VV'hite  Raiment,”  525,  552.  -  Its  Intolerance  towards  all 

“  Holy  Sleep,”  520,  527.  other  Sects,  333. 

-  Makes  the  Word  of  God  of 

lo  Redivivus — “  Letters  from  None  Effect,  by  its  Traditions, 

”  509.  j  334. 

1 - Congregationalism,  the  Anti- 

a’s  “  Story  of  Jonah  the  Pro-  i  •  dote  for,  335. 

,474.  I  -  Hatred  of  Protestantism,  337. 


504. 

- “  A  Litany,”  505,  506,  507, 

508.^ 

Bonar,  Rev.  Horatius,  D.D., 
“  Love  our  Resting-Place,”  526. 

- “  VV'hite  Raiment,”  525,  552. 

- “  TFoly  Sleep,”  520,  527. 

Quevedo  Redivivus — “  Letters  from 
Hell,”  509. 

Raleigh’s  “  Story  of  Jonah  the  Pro¬ 
phet,  474. 


Recent  Excursions  and  AVunderiugs - Remedies  for,  337. 


in  the  Town  of  Munsoul,  51. 
Recreation,  the  Perils  of,  49. 
Rectory,  a,  43. 


—  Ritualistic,  Views  of  the  Cross, 
221  222  223. 

—  River,  the,  244. 


Reforming  Ministers,  Royal  Reproof - Roberts,  David,  Birth  and 

of,  43.  Parentage  of,  368. 

Iteligion,  the  Weal  of  the  Church  i  Rossetti’s,  Miss,  Poems.  324. 
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KuMkiu,  Mr.,  and  the  I’olitical  Eco¬ 
nomist,  07. 

- His  Bitterly  Expressed  Truths, 

G8. 

Sacrifice,  More  Thoughts  on,  296. 

- of  Christ,  The,  309. 

-  The  Basis  of  lleconciliation, 

311. 

“  Sale  in  Macestad,”  435. 

Scholasticall  Discourse  against  sym¬ 
bolising  with  Antichrist  in  Cere¬ 
monies  :  especially  in  the  Signo 
of  the  Crosse.  A.I>.  1G07.  (re¬ 
viewed),  211. 

Secret  Voting,  Dangers  of,  381. 

Sermons,  Mr.  Cranbrook’s,  161. 

Sesame  and  Lilies.  By  John  llus- 
kln,  M.A.,  (reviewed),  67. 

Shook,  John,  Letter  of,  156. 

Shoulder-knot.  Question,  The,  316. 

Sierra,  Morena,  I.ife  in  the,  437, 438. 

Silent,  School,  The,  9. 

Simon,  and  the  Little  Louis  XVIL, 
136,  137. 

Sir  Harry  Vane,  259. 

Social  Problems,  67. 

Society,  The  Buccaneers  of,  71. 

Sophotdes,  Plumptrc’s  translation  of, 
233. 

- -  and  Goethe,  235. 

- Theology  and  Philosophy  of, 

236. 

Sophocles,  Test  Passages  of,  237, 
238,  239. 

Sound  C'hristian  Philosophy,  295. 

Soul,  an  Organ  ?  In  what  sense  is 
the,  57. 

Soulless  Minds,  62. 

Southey,  on  Joan  of  Arc,  188. 

Sj)ain,  False  Standard  of  (Civilisa¬ 
tion  in,  430. 

-  Low  Moral  Standard  in,  431. 

-  Persecutions  in,  435. 

- -  only  known  by  travelling  in 

it,  436. 

•Spaniard,  his  Ideas  of  Woman,  431, 
432. 

-  Utter  indifference  to  Money  of 

the,  433. 

-  An  Ethnological  Curiosity  in 

Europi',  434. 

Spanish  Art,  The  Itomacce  and 
Superstition  of,  483. 


St.  John  and  tlie  Partridge,  347. 

Stage,  Chorus  of  the  Greek,  236. 

Stark,  James,  307. 

Steward,  George,  389. 

-  Youth  and  Conversion,  389. 

-  Care  for  his  Mother,  390. 

-  appointed  President’s  Assist¬ 
ant,  390. 

-  Early  days  as  a  Methodist 

preacher,  391. 

- Publishes  his  First  Important 

Book,  392. 

-  Severance  from  Wesleyan 

Methodism,  393. 

- His  Principles  of  Church  Go¬ 
vernment,  395. 

-  Objections  to  Methodism,  396. 

-  Jlegrets  over  Methodism,  397. 

-  his  connection  with  the  Con¬ 
ference,  398. 

- in  Newcastle,  399. 

-  to  explain  his  position,  399, 

400. 

- Mission  to  the  Few,  401. 

-  Residue  at  U  lies  water,  403. 

-  Work  on  Mediatorial  Sove¬ 
reignty,  405. 

-  His  closing  hours,  407. 

Stewart,  Dr.,  on  the  Hawaiian 

dances,  341. 

“  Strife  and  Peace,”  Descriptive 
pa.ssage  from,  6. 

Subjective  Righteousness,  insuffi¬ 
cient,  313. 

Supernuturalism,  165. 

Superstition  of  the  Cross,  The,  215. 

Sweden,  Literature  of,  15. 

-  The  King  of,  15. 

Swedish  Life,  Varieties  of,  19. 

Swift’s  “  Tale  of  a  Tub.”  J  lean, 
316. 

“Tale  of  a  Tub.”  Dean  Swift’s, 
316. 

“  Taiite  Frcdrika,”  4. 

The  Albert  N’Yanza,  Great  Basin  of 
the  Nile,  and  Explorations  of  the 
Nile  Sources.  By  Samuel  White 
Baker,  M.A.  (reviewTd),  314. 

The  Altar  and  its  Lights.  By  Rev. 
W.  J.  Coope,  A.M.  (rcview'cd), 
314. 

The  Church  of  England  Quarterly 
Review,  No.  72,  1854,  131. 
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The  Crown  of  Wild  Olives.  By 
J.  Huskin,  M.A.  (reviewed^  f>7. 

Tlie  Church  and  the  World,  Essays 
on,  Questions  of  the  Day.  Edited 
by  Rev.  Orby  Shipley  (reviewed), 
314. 

The  Cross  and  the  Serpent  (review- 
cd),  211. 

The  Economic  Position  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Labourer.  By  Henry  Faw¬ 
cett,  M.P.  (reviewed),  67. 

The  Knight  and  liis  Ladv,  100. 

The  Last  Historic  Doubt,  f.ouis  XV II. 
131. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Jeanne  d’Are, 
called  “  The  Maid.’’  By  Harriett 
Parr  (reviewed),  187. 

“  The  Life  and  the  Light.”  By 
Rev.  H.  Allon,  (reviewed),  224. 

The  Life  and  Light  of  Men.  By 
Dr.  Young,  (reviewed)  296. 

The  Lost  Prince:  Facts  Tending  to 
prove  the  Identity  of  Louis  tlie 
Seventeenth,  of  France,  and  the 
Rev.  Elcazar  Williams,  Mission¬ 
ary  among  the  Indians  of  North 
America  (I’cviewcd),  131. 

TJio  Ornaments  of  Ministers.  A 
Charge  Delivered  at  Lewes  and 
at  Hastings.  By  W.  B.  Otter, 
M.  A.  (reviewed),  314. 

The  Ornaments  of  the  Church  not 
Catholic  only,  but  Scriptural.  By 
the  Hon.  Colin  Lindsay  (review¬ 
ed),  314. 

’J'he  Prince’s  Progress  and  other 
Poems.  By  (’bristina  Rossetti, 
124. 

The  (Quarterly  Review.  Vol.  93, 
1833.  Art.,  Louis  XVIL,  131. 

The  Retired  Man’s  Meditations.  By 
HarrvVane,  Knight,  1635  (review¬ 
ed),  259. 

'J*he  Sign  of  the  Cross,  211. 

The  Soul.  The  Mediator,  276. 

The  Statesman  of  the  Common- 
wt‘alth  of  England.  By  John 
F'orster  (reviewed),  259. 

The  Temple — compared  with  the 
Tower,  133. 

Tentative.  The  Essay  considered  as, 
288. 

The  Tragedies  of  Sophocles  :  a  New' 
Translation,  with  a  Biographical 
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Essay.  By  E.  1 1.  Plumptre  (re¬ 
viewed),  233. 

The  Tree  of  Knowledge  of  Good  and 
Evil,  275. 

The  Trial  of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  1662 
(reviewed),  250. 

The  Tripartite  Nature  of  Man,Spirit, 
Soul  and  Body,  applied  to  Illus¬ 
trate  and  Explain  the  Doctrines 
of  Original  Sin,  the  New  Birth, 
the  Disembodied  State,  and  the 
Spiritual  Body.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
B.  Heard  M.A.,  (reviewed),  54. 

The  Vicarious  Saeriticc  grounded  on 
Principles  of  Universal  obligation, 
By  Dr.  Bushnell  (revicw'od),  296. 

'fhor,  the  Miolmar  of,  219. 

Thought,  Dependent  on  its  Veliicle, 
65. 

Thoughts  on  Great  Painters.  By 
J.  P.  Davis  (noticed),  359. 

Traetarians,  Hawaiian,  349. 

'I'urner,  Anecdote  of,  360. 

Twelve  Months  with  Fredrika  Bre¬ 
mer  in  Sweden.  By  Margaret 
llow’itt  (reviewed),  1. 

Uncomfortable  Piety,  41. 

Unordained,  a  “Sacramental  Host” 
of  the  85. 

“  Up  behind,  a-taking  of  his  Num¬ 
ber,”  299. 

Upsala,  Summer  at,  20,  21. 

-  The  Student  of,  20. 

Utility,  Mistaken  Ideas  of,  25. 

Vane,  Sir  Harry,  259. 

-  Consistence  and  Holiness  of, 

259. 

-  Reverence,  and  AH’ection  Due 

to,  2()0. 

-  His  Early  Days  at  Raby,  261. 

- Flies  to  America,  261. 

- Marriage,  of,  2(>2. 

- With  Pyne  in  Statesmanship, 

263. 

-  Works  with  Cromwell,  261. 

- Milton’s  Sonnet  to,  264,  260. 

- 'rreasurer  of  the  Navy,  265. 

- At  Lssue  with  tTOinwell,  267. 

- His  Writings — The  Ileafiny 

(iueatioHj  268. 

- His  “  Retired  Man’s  Medita¬ 
tions,  269. 
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Vane,  Sir  Harry : 

-  The  Mystic,  270. 

-  Vindicated  as  a  Writer,  270, 

271. 

—  Consuming  Angels,  272. 

— —  On  Christ,  the  Word  of  God, 

273, 

-  On  the  Headship  of  Christ, 

274. 

- On  The  Tree  of  Knowledge  of 

Good  and  Evil,  275. 

-  On  The  Soul, — the  Mediator, 

276. 

-  In  Public  again,  277. 

- His  Scorn  of  Charles  II.  279. 

-  In  Prison, — in  the  Tower, — 

In  Scilly,  279. 

-  Meditation  on  Death,  279, 

280. 

- Grounds  of  Indictment  of, 

281. 

-  'frial  and  Sentence  of,  283. 

-  Prayer  with  His  Family  before 

his  Execution,  284. 

-  Triumphal  Progress  to  Execu¬ 
tion, 285, 

-  Syke’s  Testimony  to,  286. 

- His  Character,  287. 

Varcnnes,  The  Flight  to,  132. 
Vestments,  Church,  328. 

Views  and  Opinions.  By  Matthew 
Browne,  Previewed),  288. 

Vote,  by  Ballot,  378. 

Voters,  Disfranchised,  388. 

Voting,  Dangers  of  Secret,  381. 

Watch,  the  Dead,  119. 


Watts,  Dr.,  Mr.  Browne  on,  290. 
Wealth  and  Welfare,  (reviewed), 
409. 

“  Weary  in  Well-doing,*’  126. 
Westminster  Review’s  Analogy  be¬ 
tween  Vane  and  Bunyan,  270. 
Wherewithal  shall  we  be  Clothed, 
314,326,327. 

- A  Second  Letter  on  liite  and 

Ceremony  (reviewed),  314. 
Williams,  Eleazar,  Mystery  of  the 
Childhood  of,  147. 

-  Reputed  Father  of,  148. 

- Extracts  from  the  Journal  of, 

149. 

- Enters  on  his  Missionary’ Work, 

150. 

- Mystery’  of  the  Birth  of,  151. 

- and  Ilev.  W.  Richards,  151. 

-  Interview  with  the  Prince  de 

Joinville,  153. 

- Testimony  of  Mrs.  Brown,  in 

Reference  to,  157. 

-  Difficulties  in  the  Way  of  pro¬ 
ving  his  Identity  with  Louis 
XVIL,  159,  160. 

Wiseman  Dr.  on  the  Pernicious  In¬ 
fluence  of  the  Bible,  338. 
“Witness  of  the  Church  is  Lost,” 
The,  143. 

Woman’s  Rights,  47. 

Wordsworth  (quoted),  13. 

-  (quoted),  259. 

Young,  Dr.  307. 

-  The  Life  and  Light  of  Men, 

All  Essay  by,  (noticed),  296. 


